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On Top of the Old Roof 


Don’t think of re-roofing merely as a matter of dollars 
and cents. Look at it, rather, as an opportunity to improve 
the appearance of your home. 


The cost will be surprisingly small, and the attractiveness 
of the house will be immeasurably increased if you build 
the new roof with Barrett Everlastic Shingles. 


For these shingles, surfaced with everlasting mineral in rich 
permanent shades of red or green, lend distinctiveness to 
every building they cover. 


In the majority of cases, you can lay them on top of the 
l, 


old roof. But most important of all, they are moderate 


in cost and give years of service. 
Be sure to get Everlastic when you buy. 


Your Choice of Four Styles 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles. Four shingles Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced Roofing. 
in one. Tough, elastic, durable. Made of high The most beautiful and enduring roll-roofing 
gtade waterproofing materials with a red or made. Surfaced with mineral in art-shades of 
gteen mineral surface. When laid they look red or green. Requires no painting. Nails 
exactly like individual shingles. Fire-resisting. and cement in each roll. 


Need no painting. 

Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing. Thous- 
Everlastic Single Shingles. Same mate ands upon thousands of buildings all over the 
rial and art-finish (red or green) as the Multi- _—_ country are protected from wind and weather 
Shingles, but made in sing é@ shingles; size 8 x by Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing. It is tough, 
12% inches. A finished roof of Everlastic able, elastic, durable and 7 low in price. 
Single Shingles is far more beautiful than an t is easy to lay; no skilled labor/required. 
ordinary shingle roof and costs less per year Nails and cement included in each roll. 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout 
the land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of 
information, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment, to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1; to new 
subscribers on trial, 2 years for fifty cents, 
and one year for twenty-five cents; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries, 2 years for $1. 
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Fair Play. 
We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
‘ lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 








New Writers and New 
Writings 


HERE has never been a time when The 

Farm Journal did not consider the boys 

and girls the best and most important 
crop on the farm, and for this reason next 
month’s Farm Journal will contain a feature 
a little outside our usual line—namely the 
first of a series of articles by John B. Wallace 
on the ‘“‘movies,’”’ and their influence on 
children. Writing from his home in Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Wallace shows how and why the 
moving pictures have come to be a new and 
dangerous menace to the morals of our young 
people. Look for the first article in April. 

Did you ever see a stock ticker, or a pic- 
ture of one? No matter, you should be 
acquainted with this wonderful instrument, 
for it has more influence on your prosperity 
(or lack of it) than you would imagine. 
Another writer new to The Farm Journal, 
James H. Collins, contributes in A’pril:a 
very interesting study of the stock ticker, 
and shows how it touches your life and 
pocketbook, and how it can ge made your 
friend instead of your enemy. 

In April comes the second part of A. B. 
Ross’s article on the home-mixing of fer- 
tilizers, touching on the ridiculous fertilizer 
formulas put out by fertilizer manufacturers 
and approved by agricultural colleges, and 
other interesting points. In April will come 
B. W. Snow’s important bulletin on crop 
conditions and prospects—this month on 
Wheat Condition, Moisture, etc.,—together 
with number eight of the series of Fatm 
Journal sermons. We hope also to get printed 
the character sketch of A. C. Townley, 
promised several months ago, but held over 
for lack of space. Even more important, 
very likely, are the dozens of shorter articles 
coming in April, of which the following are 
samples: 

“All Corn Is Not Cheap,” “Why Good 
Roads Go Wrong,” “Taming the Light- 
ning,” ‘‘Making the Cellar Dry,” ‘“‘Knock- 
Kneed Kelly”—a new story by Edwin J. 
Sabin; “Play No Favorites Among the 
Children,”” ‘Your Life Insurance Policy,” 
“Pasture Makes Cheaper, Pork,” ‘Raising 
Raspberries in Hills’’—and many others. 

The April’cover will please you, too. It is 

- by Katharine R. Wireman, who paints girls 
and boys and other things with such fresh- 
ness and charm. By the way, the Editor 
went to school with Mrs. Wireman. 





In February we told you about the new list 
of rewards for getting up clubs of subscribers 
to The Farm Journal. Well, it’s ready now. 
If you haven’t sent for your copy, please 
do it right away. There are things in it 
ee just love to have, and you'll be de- 
i 


ghted besides with the easy way to get 


them. 





Once More 


When you open this copy of The Farm 
Journal, you will find another of those con- 
venient coin-carrying cards for sending in the 
name of that new subscriber you have always 
nN going to get us, but*didn’t. We are 
ever hopeful, however; so if you get a dollar 
this month from your friend, we will send 
him The Farm Journal for 4 years and 
reward you for your time and trouble with a 
el oie-tnees eager sd Angee Pencil, 
th eraser, leads, pocket-clip and every- 
thing. And many thanks besides! 
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We never send The Farm Journal to any 
one who does not want it, if we are notified to 
stop sending it. If any one of Our Folks is 
not able to renew, all he has to do is to 

{@” DROP A POSTAL AND SAY SO “@J 
Nor.do we ever send two copies to the same 
family if we know it. If by any chance you 
a than one copy, it is a mis- 
take, which must and will be corrected 

J iF YOU WILL ONLY TELL Us “GQ. 
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A Prize Cover Painting 


What’s the best title for Robert Robinson’s 
painting on the cover this month? Of course, 
the idea is very plain: Mother has read 
father to sleep, and daughter is much amused. 
But what is mother about to say, or what is 
she thinking? 

We will give the original painting. which 
is two feet by three feet, nicely framed, to 


' the one who sends the best title by March 20. 


We will not tell how much we paid Mr. 
Robinson for the painting, but the prize is 
well worth while, besides the glory of win- 
ning. Study it, show it to your neighbors, 
and then send in your choice, not to exceed 
eight words. Each member of the family 
can send his or her choice, or more than one 
—no limit on the number. Fire away! 


\ 





_ Are You on an R:F.D. Route? 


Hardly a day passes but a few of “Our 
Folks’’ write, saying they do not get their 
copies of The Farm Journal promptly, and 
we usually find that most of the trouble is 
due to incomplete or incorrect addresses. 

Will you look at the little address label on 
the cover of this copy and, if the name is 
misspelled, or the address wrong or incom- 
plete, correct the label and send it in to us, 
that we may make it right? 

Please be sure to give the R. F. D. number 
if you have one. If it’s not on the label, be 
sure to add it; you may not think it is neces- 
sary, but we do, and so does the Post Office 
Department. A few minutes now may keep 
you from missing copies later. 


a 


Guarantee to Subscribers 
alizing that persons unacquainted with The 
feel Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay forseveral yearsin advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 


tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 

paid for the subscription will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 

may order the Ensen discontinued for any 

reason, or for N' 

portion 


reason, and the un TrO- 
of the amount paid will be refunded. 
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FIRESTONE 
CORDS 


The plus values in 
Pirestone Cords are win- 
ning public favor every- 
where. With their scien- 
tifically designed, massive 
non-skid tread and excep- 
tionelly sturdy carcass, 
they are setting new 
vecords for mileage. 62 
high grade car manufac- 
turers have adopted 
Firestone Cords as original 
couipment for 1922. 
30 x 3%, $17.50 
32x 4, 32.40 
33x44, 42.85 
33x5 52.15 



































Heights of Attainment 


With prices at the lowest 

level in tire history Firestone 
attainment in giving. value 
reaches its greatest height. 
_ To give quality at too high 
a price or—to slight quality 
for the sake of price would 
not meet the demand for 
lower transportation costs. 

Most miles.per dollar is 
now the paramount need of 
the tire buyer. 

What more natural, than 
to find it in the product of an 
organization that has made 
this its creed and standard 
for 20 years. 


Out of the confusion of 
varying discounts, prices and 
quality Firestone value is 
revealed as the one true 
guide to tire economy. 


Back of the ample re- 
sources, advantageous buy- 
ing, greater manufacturing 

ciency and more econom- 
ical distribution is the will- 
ingnessof the whole Firestone 
organization including its 
dealers to sacrifice profits 
that quality may be codneid 
and public confidence de- 
served. 
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_ Most Miles per Dollar 





Py ld “999" a4 
% non-skid full 
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h balanced and designed. 

Made of best materials 
obtainable. Built in 
Plant No. 2, devoted 
exclusively to 30z3% 
inch sires by? a a 

pacity of 16,000 

; day. In ‘Wx! sise a 
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The World’s Bread Threatened 


Small wheat supplies and a poor new crop prospect 
By B. W, Snow 
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Signs Point to a Bulge in Wheat Prices 


This is the second article by B. W. Snow, in the! Farm Journal’s new 
National Crop Service. Last month Mr. Snow discussed the livestock 
situation, reminding us that economic laws still work, and that the signs » 
point to an upward movement in the livestock business. 

This month Mr. Snow examines carefully the carry-over of wheat, 
the figures of exports, consumption, seeding, disappearance, etc., and 
comes to conclusions that are disquieting to consumer and producer 
! alike, although they indicate a probable bulge in wheat prices in the 














RE we upon a domestic basis in 
wheat? Or have we already over- 
exported, and do we now face a 

shortage of home-grown wheatfor domes- 
tic use? Or have we grossly underesti- 
mated our 1921 wheat crop? There was 
never greater uncertainty in our bread 
grain situation, never wider differences of 
opinion, and never greater. possibilities of 
economic trouble over bread shortage, 
than exist at this time. Whether we con- 
sider the wheat question from the broad 
view-point of a world problem or from the 
narrow view of a domestic situation, it is 
marked by untertainty tinged with appre- 
hension. 

The data of wheat production and dis- 
tribution. are more complete than of_any 
other staple farm product except cotton, 
and yet at best it is largely a matter of 
estimate, deduction and personal opinion. 
The foundation is of course the size of the 
crop, and that is simply a guess, both in 
this country and in the rest of the world. 
The whole question of supply, therefore, 
comes down to a matter of personal 


. Opinion. 


In the matter of distribution and use 
we have more and better information, but 
it is only exact upon a few points. It 
furnishes, however, a basis for checking up 
on the estimates of production, confirming 
our estimates or proving them wrong,— 
about the same as circumstantial evidence 
in the law courts. 


Supplies and Necessities Closely 
Balanced 


With Russia no aoe supplying wheat 
for world use, the balance between maxi- 
mum world supplies and minimum world 
food requirements is so close that any 
shortage in any of the other surplus wheat 
countries at once creates a world food 
problem. For this reason we need study 
only our own domestic situation, because 
if we are short here the world will be short 
very soon. The fact to be determined is 
which of the three possibilities given 
above in the opening paragraph represents 
today the real wheat situation in the 
United States. 

To find the supply of wheat available 
for the, current cereal year, we have the 
final census revised crop estimate for 1921, 
as made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, of 795,000,000 bushels. To this 
must be added farm stocks of old wheat 
July 1, 1921, by the same authority, of 
57,000,000 ra hg country mill and 
elevator stocks at the same date of 26,- 
000,000 bushels; stocks at terminals of 
9,000,000 bushels, and wheat imported 
from Canada for domestic use, amounting 
hg — to about pes ee ae 

akes an aggregate wheat supply 
for the year of 893,000,000 bushels. 

Our exports of wheat and flour from 
July 1 to date total 225,000,000 bushels, 


the months of January and February being 


estimated. Seed already used for winter 
wheat and reserved for spring seeding 
amounts to 90,000,000 bushels. How 
much of the remaining 578,000,000 bushels 
has been used for food? For this there can 
be no exact data. For many years the 
the peice of Agriculture accepted four 
and two-thirds bushels per capita as a 
standard consumption allowance, and 
upon that basis, for a leng period, the 
estimates of production and the figures of 
distribution tallied very closely. During 
the war the U. 8. Grain Corporation con- 
trolled the distribution of the wheat crop, 
and from its records worked out a per 
capita consumption of about four and one- 
half bushels. As war-time consumption 
was reduced by enforced economy, and 
by use of other grains, I prefer to accept 
the higher allowance. 


How Much Wheat Do We Eat? 


Some authorities allow a rate above five 
and one-quarter bushels, but this is merely 
a deduction from estimates of production 
in recent rs, and I do not regard it as 
at all reliable. For example, the same 
method of calculation gives a result of 
7.0 bushels per capita in 1915, and onl 
3.6 bushels in 1916, which is absurd. 
Many years ago, I examined a large 
number of household schedules gathered 
by the Bureau of Labor, fair average 
schedules, and the result of the analysis 
was a flour consumption very closely 
supporting the four and two-thirds official 
allowance then in use. 

For these reasons I prefer, for the 

resent, to accept the old standard for 
individual consumption. Upon this basis 
we have a food use from July to February, 
inclusive, of 324,000,000 bushels. Records 
of the U. 8S. Grain Corporation show a 
farm disappearance chargeable to feed or 
wastage that is fairly represented by 
20,000,000 bushels. . These two items total 
344,000,000 bushels, which deducted from 
the available 578,000,000 leaves in all 
positions on March 1; 1922, about 234,- 
000,000 bushels. The new 1922 crop can 
‘not be really available until July 1, so that 
we have in all positions 234,000,000 bush- 
els to meet the consumption of four 
months, March 1 to June 30. 


Food and Exports for Four Months 


The imperative requirement for that period 
is domestic food: this we must have; the 
secondary requirements in order of their 
importance are (1) enough safety stocks 
carried over to fully brid, e the junction 
between the old cro sm the new, and 
(2) supplies for additional export sales. 
Consumption for four months, upon the 
basis “already suggested, will call for 
167,000,000 bushels: The most careful 
sweeping of farm bins in the past has never 
reduced farm stock below one and one- 
half per cent of the total, made up chiefly 
of amounts too small to justify the neces- 


of GOA a 


sary effort to market, or say this year 
12,000,000 bushels. Country mill and 
elevator holdings could hardly be less than 
20,000,000 bushels, while terminal stocks 
have seldom been __ below : 10,000,000 
bushels, and then only under stress of high 
prices and insistent demand, It would 
seem that carry-over stocks, on Jurie 30,, 
of some 42,000,000 bushels might be re- 
garded as an irreducible minimum. This 
with the food requirement. would total a 
four months’ domestic need of 209,000,- 
000 bushels, leaving a possible 25,000,000 
for export between March 1 and June 30. 
Note particularly that this is the very 
outside export possibility, our .domestic 
consumption having been deliberately 
figured upon a very low per capita use, 
with carry-over reserves cut to the bone. 
Since Russia ceased to be an exporting 
country our wheat shipments each year 
for the four months in question have 
averaged almost 83,000,000 bushels, and 
have dropped below 68,000,000 in only 
one year, 1917. Last year the shipments 
for the period were 109,000,000 bushels. It 
is apparent, therefore, that upon the most 
liberal basis of figuring we have less wheat 
to export than has been called for in any 
year since 1914. With the Australian 
and Argentine crops failing to come up to 
early promise, with India an importer 
rather than a source of supply, with a new 
demand growing in Japan, and with 
European stocks very much below recent 
years, it ‘must be apparent that world 
reliance upon our stores of wheat is as 
great as at any time since Russia blew up. 


Export Demand Is Abnorgnal 


So far this year the wheat dtmand from 
countries outside of Europe has been upon 


‘a scale that has upset all estimates. Europe 


has counted confidently upon the Austra- 
lian surplus to meet her needs; but durmg 
the past eight weeks Japan, India, and 
Egypt have bought much of that surplus, 
and in addition Japan has purchased very 
heavily of low grade Canadian and Wash- 
ington wheats on the Pacific coast. This 
unexpected outside buying of wheat 
throws areven greater burden upon North 
America and Argentina. The most hope- 
ful European statisticians figure that 
North America must send between Jan- 
uary 1 and June 30 around 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and as the United States 
can hardly at best supply more than 
50,090,000 of it, Canada must be called 
upon for 150,000,000 beyond what she 
has already-shipped, which is probably a 
good deal more wheat than Canada can 
scrape up. 

There is another factor in the wheat 
situation that is of first importance. Not 
only is the price of wheat Snietle affected 
by crop prospects, but the farm outlook is a 
determining faetor in the marketing of the 

Continued on page 43 
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“My Victor Records 
shall be my biography” 


“That was Caruso’s characteristic remark 
when he was once approached regarding his 


niggEaDny- 

e one hundred and seventy-eight Victor 
Records by Caruso, and many records yet to be 
issued, truly constitute the best autobiography 
of the world’s greatest singer; a unique autobi- 

raphy which on never been equalled for viv- 
idness; an autobiography which is itself alive 
and which will continue to delight all the suc- 
ceeding generations. 

The Caruso records include fifty-six operatic 
arias, twenty-three concert ballads, sixteen 
Neapolitan songs, fifteen love lyrics, twelve sa- 

wie cred numbers, five patriotic selections, and fifty- 
one concerted numbers, all of which are listed 
in the Victor Record Catalog. Any dealer in 
Victor products will gladly give you a copy and 
play any numbers for you. 
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Put Up the Shades 
By J. Edw. Tufft 


\ I THEN I was a boy I used to pull 
down the shade on the window of 
my room and tell myself that I 
would sleep late. In the morning the sun 
would appear on schedule time, poke 
needles of light through the pinholes in 
the green shade and urge me to get up. If 
father’s voice did not join in the urge, I 
stayed where I was until the very acteof 
resting became tiresome, or until hunger 
drove me from my bed. 
With a nice slice of the day wasted, I 


And another example: Small grain, not 
corn, has long been king in the valley where 
l live. Farmers with the shades up have 
long been questioning the divine right of 
this king. At the present time there are 
several contenders for the throne. While 
many think that corn is the real heir ap- 
parent, yet many others claim that the 
dairy cow is the nearest of kin to the 
present ruler, hence his natural successor. 
His Pigship is also making claims. It 
may be that a sort of triumvirate will be 
formed (if the word is correct when one 
member is a lady), for it is known that 
the three work nicely together. Every 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By Jacob Biggle 


O one in the neighborhood of Elm- 

| \ wood has yet put in the necessary 

apparatus for receiving the wireless — 

_ telephone reports on weather, markets, and 

the other free information and advice that 

I understand now fill the air. In some 

sections, however, I understand that many 

farmers have doneit, and well-informed 

people are saying that it is the final step 

necessary te remove the old-time isolation 
and loneliness of the farm home. 

A few weeks ago I visited a relative in 

a neighboring state, and -had 





would finally crawl out and 
send the shade whirring to the 
top. In would rush the sun- 
light, and instantly the stimu- 
lating freshness of the new day 
would hurry me into my 
clothes and outdoors at high 
speed. As for that stuffy old 
hed, I would wonder how I 
ever had endured it, and as 
for a drawn shade, that was 
unthinkable,—at least. until 
the following morning! 

There are always a certain 
number of farmers who keep 
the shades down in the morn- 
ing. They find satisfaction in 
old methods and old ideas that 
have outlived their usefulness. 


ZA osee 
. Pte, 7 
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my first experience with radio 
telephoning. One of the sons 
has long been interested in 
wireless, and has recently rig- 
ged up a telephone receiving 
set, which he begged me to try. 
Both Harriet and I “listened 
in” with hopeful interest, but 
although we were careful to 
speak enthusiastically of the 
result, we were obliged to ad- 
mit privately that all we could 
hear was a kind of ghostly 
murmur mixed with elucks and 
grunts, which might have been 
words and sentences, but 
sounded quite as much like a 
phonograph: when the needle 





They will not admit the light 
of.a new day, and for a long 
time get it only as it percolates 
through the pinholes of their 





The Farmer: 


same as the rest” 


**Don’t care how high or low you make the 
tariff wall, just so you make my section the 


has finished, the record and is 
sliding aimlessly about on the 
disk. Once in a while there 
would be something that 








mental shades. After a while, 
when a lot of good time has been wasted, 
they try the new method, and the new idea 
that others have been using dawns upon 
them. They shoot up the shades, in rushes 
the light, and then,—no more darkened 
rooms for them, no more stuffy beds—at 
least not until the following morning! 


In the locality where I lived some of the _ 


“early risers’ discovered that flax was a 
profitable crop. A few of the neighbors 
had their shades down. ‘Wheat is all 
right,” they said, ‘and lias been all right 
for fifteen years; no flax for us!” After a 
few years, when others had nice chunks of 
flax money in the banks, these men started 
to raise flax. They did not raise the shades 
in time, however, and half the morning 
was lost. After they got outside they 
wondered how they had ever endured the 
mattress until such an hour, . But I have 
heard that on other such mornings the 
same men “slept.in!”’ 


farmer who is an “early riser” is following 
and boosting one or all of these contenders 
for the throne. But how about the fellow 
with his shade down? What is he doing? 
As usual, he is in bed with the quilts over 
his head. ‘The old king is good enough 
for me,” he says, “‘no dairy cow, no corn, 
no hog in mine! Darn the pinholes in 
that window-shade, they interfere with my 
sleep!” 


The County Agent succeeded in persuading 
Peter Tumbledown to test his seed-gorn last 
month, though he had to make a couple of 
rag dolls for him to get him to start. Peter 
made the test all right, but didn’t wunder- 
stand he had to mark the ears, so all he now 
knows is that nearly all his seed is bad. 
However, he says he was intending to cut 
down his corn crop anyway this year, and 
this is as good a way as any. 
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sounded a little like music, and 
once a Voice said faintly but clearly 
“marked low.’ Apparently it was a 
market report on the price of hogs, or a 
weather bulletin; it might have been: 
either one. 

I suppose the boy’s apparatus was not 
very efficient, or perhaps was not ‘“‘tuned”’ 
properly, for I do not want to imply that 
I consider the thing a failure. On the 
contrary, 1 can see a real value for such a 
service as is promised, and as soon as 
times are a little easier, I shall consider 
stringing wires from one of the elms over 
to the windmill, and putting the apparatus 
in a corner of the Elmwood dining-room. 

The wireless telephone seems to me very 
marvelous, yet not more so than that 
other modern marvel to which I refer so 
often in these letters—namely, the gaso- 
line automobile. It has not been many 
years since western bankers were joining 
together to decline loaning money to 
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farmers to buy automobiles. These fi- 
nancial Solomons were thoroughly con- 
vineed that the possession of a joy wagon 
by a farmer was a sure indication that he 
was on the highroad to ruin, and that it 
was the banker’s duty, as the prop of the 
community, to see to it that the man out 
on the farm was prevented from going 
dead broke by buying a machine designed 
entirely for the rich. 

The money-lenders were honest in their 
intentions, and entirely actuated by an un- 
selfish spirit, and their action only went to 
show that the wisest of men may some- 
times make a wrong guess. The country 
is full of automobiles and trucks, which 
instead of impoverishing the farmer, have 
added materially to his prosperity. Har- 
riet long ago became reconciled to the 
elimination of the horse and carriage when 
she realized that there was no longer need 
to leave horses hitched in cold and storm, 
while their owners were enjoying the light 
and warmth in church or hall, and she 
calls the automobile the emancipator of 
the horse, and one that for this reason 
alone is well worth what it costs. I never 
pass by a place where horses were wont to 
be hitched, without feeling a sense of 
satisfaction that no creature of mine is 
now obliged to undergo discomfort, if not 
misery, while I am comfortable within 
doors. 

The community can no longer do with- 
out this most marvelous invention, and I 
suspect that those western bankers who 
came resolutely to the farmer’s rescue by 
declining to let him have money with 
which he was sure to break himself up, are 


not boasting about it as an indication of’ 


their financial wisdom. On the contrary, 
the worst calamity that could overtake the 
rural life of this country would be the re- 
moval of the gasoline wagons from the 
community, whether for pleasure or busi- 
ness. : 

It may well be that history will repeat 
itself in the radio telephone, and that 
twenty years from now we will look back 
on the pioneers of today and their crude 
apparatus, as we now look back with 
amusement to those bold spirits who in 
1902 were struggling with the first cranky 
contraptions and dreaming of a motorized 
world to come. ‘~ 

A Sues 


Fickle Love 


The Year was young when sweet Love came 
to me: 

“I will be true unto eternity,” 

He said. His pleading eyes were clear and 
deep; 

And so I gave to him my heart to keep—and 
keep. - 


The Year is old, and Love has sped away, 

In spite-of all the vows he made to stay; 

He scorned the heart he lightly took to keep. 

For such a fickle Love, why should one weep 
—and weep? 


E. A;-Lente. 
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| “My dear sir, come in.” 

“Thank you, Farm Tournal. You are 
isure I am welcome?” 

“Why, certainly, Mr. Baruch. Some 
folks might feel differently about you: 
we know some who-would go lock up 
their spoons before they let you in the 
\door. But we do not feel that way at all. 
| Besides, we have no spoons.” 

“But surely, Farm Journal—’ 

“Oh, we don’t suppose they really 
doubt your honesty, Mr. Baruch, but it 
is just that they would rather not take 
any chances. You can’t-hate them for 
that, you know. And you must admit 
it looks queer.” 

“You mean it is queer that I should 
take an interest in agriculture?” 

“Well, no, not exactly. Bernard M. 
Baruch could take an interest in any- 
thing he pleased, and nobody would give 
it another thought, but when Mr. Baruch 
the wealthy Wall Street operator begins 
to make addresses at farmers’ meetings 
and shows an interest in their welfare— 
my dear sir, you don’t realize the shock. 
Just consider: it is new. Such a thing is 
unheard-of. It’s abnormal. It’s ter- 
irifying. It’s anarchistic.” 

“But the farmers know me, Farm 
| Journal. My work on the War Industries 
| Board was a big job, and I don’t think I 
ineed be ashamed of the record I made 
ithere. What are they afraid of? I won’t 
jeat anybody.” 
| “That is all true, Mr. Baruch, and 

“And yet they think I am going to sell 
them some kind of a gold-brick. Why 
see here, Farm Journal, I may be wrong, 
| but it seems to me that if farmers would 
give me, or somé other experienced busi- 
‘mess man, one-half as much confidence as 
they give these slick oil-well and packing- 
|house stock swindlers, they might be a 
billion dollars or so better off in a couple 
lof years. I can’t understand it: farmers 
have brains, and yet they seem to have a 
positive genius for trusting the wrong 

eople.” 

“Shake hands on that, Mr, Baruch. If 
you will pardon the slang, you said a 
mouthful.” 

“Thanks, Farm Journal. But you still 
think farmers are suspicious of me?” 

“Not so much of you as—” 

“T see—not of me, but of my Wall 
Street friends and connections?” 

Exactly so. And they can’t make out 
-what it is you are after, because they 
never met any one of your—er—species— 
who was not after something, you know. 
Must you go?” 

- “Yes, I must run along. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Baruch. And don’t 
take what we said about spoons too 
seriously. It’s not really as bad as. that. 
Good-by, and come again. Always glad 
to explain things.” 














The Farm Journal Save; 


Sleep with your mouth shut; keep your 
mouth shut also when angry. 


There are several kinds of health insur- 
ance. One of them is a pair of good over- 
shoes for every member of the family. 


The language of flowers is tender and 
beautiful, but it contains no satisfactory 
expression for the man who stubs his toe 


Unele Levi Zink says that some men are 
honest as the day is long, but they enjoy 
themselves best in the winter months. 


We hear that 2,500 live Polish geese 
recently arrived in London, and expressed 
much satisfaction at the sights of the 
metropolis. 


The most dangerous man in society is 
not the man who robs his neighbor, but 
the one who stands back and says, “It’s 
nothing to me what other folks.do.”’ 


Wherever there are young fruit trees 
and mice, trouble is due, and at this season 
of the year the danger is worst. Food is 
scarce and the mice desperate. The best 
remedy we know is wire cloth, fastened 


about the trunk with wire and jammed ” 


well down at the roots. Old window 
screening will do, if not rusted. 


This is the time of year, in many sections 
of the Union, for farmers to attend public 
sales and stand around all day in the mud 
without boots or warm overcoats, and 
gsind peanuts. Then a little later the 
doctor has to be sent for; often there is an 
undertaker’s bill to be paid. Be sure now 
not to neglect this important duty! 


Most any man if he had a set of valuable 
automobile tools would think he must 
keep them snugly done up in a kit. But 
those very tools used on the plow, the 
mower or the sawing outfit, are apt to get 
scattered all over the farm. Why not set 
just as much store by them as if they be- 
longed to the auto outfit? They are just 
as costly and just as necessary to good 
farming. 





WALT MASON—On The N olads 
That Noah Had To Stand: 


It is hard to write a packet of the verse 
that man enjoys, when the house is full of 
racket, full of fifty kinds of noise. Oh, the 
boys and girls assemble in the shack 
wherein I dwell, making that old structure 
tremble, while they whoop around and 
yell. Then I think of Father Noah and 
his cargo in the ark, of his wart-hog and 
his boa, and his large man-eating shark. I 
appreciate his feelings while he fried to do 
his chores, ‘mid the yappings and ‘the 
squealings and the whinnyings and roars. 
When he tried to. give instructions to his 
helpers, Shem and Ham, some old bull 
was raising ructions, scrapping with the 
Southdown ram. It is strange that 
Father Noah found an hour in which to 
sleep while he steered his air-cooled proa 
o’er the wide and wailing deep. For the 
horses all were neighing and he heard 
hyenas croon, and the mules were doubtless 
braying, all their voices out of tune; and 
the roosters did their crowing, just as 


though they were on land, and the cows~ | 


were bawling, lowing, in a style to beat 
the band. Yet there is no record written 


that old Noah made a scene, even when © 


his leg was bitten by a mangy wolverine. 


And if he could do his choring with those 3 
critters all around, I have no exeuse for — 


‘roaring at a little vagrant sound. | 
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Why FertilizerS 


HEN you buy chemical fertilizer 

there is one way, and only one, to 

make sure of the right quality and 
the right quantities at the right price; and 
that one and only way is to buy the raw 
materials and mix them with your own 
hands. I will stand by that statement 
until the skies fall. 

Somebody is responsible for the present 
high cost of fertilizer and the ridiculous 
formulas under which it is sold. That 
“somebody,” in my opinion, is not the 
fertilizer manufacturer or dealer. It is 
not his business to make the greatest pos- 
sible profit for the farmer; his business is to 
sell fertilizer at the greatest possible profit 
to himself. 

The real fault lies with our agricultural 
advisers. When the men who know (or 
ought to know) what each crop and con- 
dition requires, will look at the facts shown 
by their own tests, and will campaign 
openly and with propér zeal for the kinds 
of fertilizer that bring the biggest yields 
and profits for Our Folks, sales of factory- 
mixed goods will cease, and each farm will 
become its own fertilizer factory. 

In nearly every agricultural county 
there is now a farm adviser or county 
agent, who is in direct touch with the 
soils and farms of his district. It’s his 
business to solve the fertilizer problem for 
his own people. But he comes to his work 
hampered by the teachings of his own col- 
lege; and, as a general rule, the college 
is holding him to the strict letter of its 
teachings, instead of letting him.find out 
by actual test just what quantities and 
proportions of fertilizer will best serve his 
own people in his own district. It is not 
the county agent’s fault, any more than it 
is the fertilizer dealer’s. 


I Blame the Colleges 


How many state colleges have condemned 


the vicious and absurd advice to use, 


*2:8:4 for sandy soils, 2:8 :2 for loamy 
soils and 2:8:0 for clay soils ?” “How many 
state colleges are vigorously advising home 
mixing? They all know that it is money 
in the farmer’s pocket. Why are they 
not preaching it night and day? The 
fertilizer manufacturers have decided re- 
cently that they will try to make them- 
selves sell only high-analysis instead of 
low-analysis goods—a sudden spasm of 
virtue for which I am willing they should 
have whatever credit they can get. But 
why do the state colleges hail this as a 
reat victory, when they know that the 
armer should be establishing his own 
ee for his own farm and crops? Why 
do they not say so? ‘ 


Home-Mizing Tests in Ohio 


In Ohio, tests were carried on for some 
years to find out which made the most 
money for the user, factory-mixed or 
home-mixed fertilizers. The manufac- 
turers claimed that it was impossible for 
the farmer to make as good a mixture with 
his crude tools as the dealer made with 
machinery; and you may be sure that the 
fertilizer man put his best foot forward to 

fove he was right. The commercial 

rands used were exactly duplicated as to 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash by 
home-mixed gi In four separate side- 
by-side tests, in a three-year rotation, the 
home-mixed goods produced crops worth 
(at pre-war values) $2.38 an acre more 
than those produced by the factory brands 
not to of the saving in first cost, of 
which more later on. The crop increase 
must have been due to the better quality 
of the stuff'in the home mixture, and its 


-8uperiority was so clearly shown that (Ohio 


Bulletin 260, p. 419) they say: 


. “The question whether there is any advan-- 


tage in factory-mixing over home-mixing 


* 






* 
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By A. B. Ross - 


seemed to be so conclusively settled in favor 
of home-mixing that this experiment was dis- 
continued in 1904.”"’ 


It is probably true, though not neces- 
sarily so, that this will be the case wherever 
the farmer buys his acid phosphate and 
potash and mixes them himself—he will 
get purer goods, and therefore better 
crops. This is one saving made by home- 
mixing, and there are two others, each 
much more important than this. 


What Kind of Nitrogen? 


Just what is the “2” in the ready-mixed 
2 :8:0-2-4” formulas, meaning ammonia? 
We are fully protected by laws as to 
phosphoric acid and potash. The dealer 
must guarantee the ‘‘available’”’ quantities 
of these in his fertilizers. But with 
nitrogen he can and often does take a 
profit right out of our pockets. Of all the 
nitrogen (ammonia) carriers used in fac- 











This js the first of two articles by 
Mr. Ross on the reasons, why 
commercial fertilizers should be 
home-mixed instead of ready- 
mixed. The second article, which 
will be printed Yiext month, goes 
deeper into the question of nitro- 
| gen in ready-mixed fertilizer, and 
urges a reform in the present 
system of giving fertilizer formu- 
las in percentages. 

Readers who wish to home-mix 
their fertilizers this spring and 
want detailed instructions on 
quantities and methods are re- 
ferred to Mr. Ross’s thorough 
| article on the subject in The Farm 
Journal for September, 1921. 




















tory brands only nitrate of soda gives the 


crops the full 100 per cent of its “guaran-. - 


analysis’; and mighty little nitrate of 
soda finds its aoe into those“ 2 : 8: 0-2-4” 
sacks. Almost always in these brands the 
carrier of nitrogen is organic—that is 
dried blood, tankage, fish scrap, or (and 
here is the dangerous joker) ground horn 
and hoof, hair and leather meal. Tests 
have shown that of the chemical nitrogen 
found (and printed on the sacks) in dried 
blood, only two-thirds ever gets into the 
crops; tke rest decays and is lost. And 
with those joker materials, hair, leather 
meal, horn-and-hoof meal, as high as 
eighty-five per cent is-lost in decay, the 
crops only getting fifteen per cent of it. 
Yet we are paying our good dollars for the 
stuff on exactly the same basis as if we 
mee penne 100 per cent available nitrate 
of soda. . 


Dried Blood vs. Nitrate of Soda 


In the Pennsylvania thirty-five-year tests 
the average increase from the use of 
forty-eight pounds of ‘nitrogen in dried 
blood to reinforce the phosphoric acid and 

tash was thirty-four cents an acre in 
our years. It cost $9.60 an acre. From 
nitrate of soda used in the same way the 
increase was $8.28, at a cost of $9.60. 
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hould Be Home-Mixe 


While nitrogen even in nitrate of soda 
failed to pay its own way, its efficiency as 
seuparet. with blood was $8.28 as com- 
ence with thirty-four cents; and dried 

lood is the highest grade material in the 
whole list of stuff that often finds its way 
as “nitrogen’’ or “ammd@nia” into fer- 
tilizer that comes from the factory “ready- 
mixed.” 

The records show that there has been 
an enormous amount of leather meal, horn, 
hair, hoof and other low-grade material 
used by the manufacturers. They are per- 
mitted to list it and print it on their sacks 
as if the whole of the nitrogen it contains 
is available, whereas the tests show that 
only from fifteen per cent to twenty-five 
per cent reaches the crops. And so I say 
again, the only way to protect ourselves 
from paying our good money for trash is 
to buy high-grade materials ourselves and 
mix them at home. 


Sand and Sacks as Fertilizer 


The third loss on factory-mixed fertilizer 
is the one most commonly mentioned 
when the subject is being discussed, and it 
is a bad one to be sure. Take a formula of 
2:8:2, which is a fair sample, an average, 
of the goods sold in large quantities for 
common farm rotations with clover. What 
is there in a ton of it? What would there 
be in it if you mixed it yourself? 
The 2% ammonia is 

contained in .... 
The 8% phosphoric 

acid in......... 1,000 “ 
The 2% potash in . 80 “ 
Balance of the ton 

ks | career Tet 


210 lbs. nitrate of soda 


16% acid phosphate 
muriate of potash 


yo Meare gate 2,000 Ibs. 


Consider the last’ item. That filler or 
make-weight is sand or some other waste 
material. - Yet it takes from four to seven 
extra sacks for bagging a ton, you pay 
freight on 710 pounds of common sand or 
dirt, and fifty-five per cent extra hauling 
to the farm from the railroad station. Ip 
addition to all this useless cost you pay a 
heavy mixing charge: to the fertilizer 
dealer. He must be paid for getting that 
dirt and for mixing up the mess for you, 
and, depending on the formula of the 
mixture, that cost runs from $3 to as 
high as $8 a ton, absolute dead waste and 
loss. Count it again: you are paying for 
extra sacks, extra-dust or sand of no fer- 
tilizing value, extra mixing, and a profit 
to the dealer on each of them, extra 
freight, extra hauling, and extra spreading 
cost. Fine business. 

Now all I have said so far is devoted to 
just one side of the subject—namely, the 
savings which you can make if you take 
the agricultural college and fertilizer trade 
formulas,-and use them, only doing the 
mixing yourself instead of having it done 
for you. 


The Biggest Loss of All 


There rémains a much greater and more 
important matter, and those who have 
read The Farm Journal for the past two - 
ears know what that is. It concerns the 

ertilizer formulas themselves. Fertilizer 
men advise us to use “2:8: 4 for sandy 
soils, 2: 8: 2 for loamy soils, and 2:8 : 0 for 
clay soils.”” Let us look into this a little. 
In twenty-five years of Experiment Station 
tests at Wooster, O., we find the- most 
rofitable use of fértilizer was on plat ‘17. 

fn Henry & Morrison’s book on “Feeds 
and Feeding’’ there is a table giving the 
requirements of each crop for grain and 
straw, etc. These figures are the averages 
of hundreds of analyses of each crop. It is 
interesting to compare the demands of the 
crops with the fertilizer furnished on plat 
17 at Wooster, showing the proportions 
for comparison with the 2: 8:2 that we are 
Continued on page 9u 
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“Try Anythin 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


a Once,” Says Boyer 


This principle makes a successful poultry plant succeed 


T takes patience, brains, good build- 
| ings, proper appliances, careful selec- 

tion of food, clean water, together 
with some chickens, to make the poultry 
business pay fair dividends on the invest- 
ment. Intentionally, I put the chickens 
last. I knew a man who bought the best 
stock obtainable and started out to make 
his fortune in the poultry business. He 
had the chickens all right, and the right 
kind of chickens, but the necessary pa- 
tience and brains to manage a poultry 
plant were lacking, and he failed—and 
great was the howl thereof. 

The Farm Journal believes there is 
good money in the poultry business if it is 
conducted rightly and also believes that 
every one of Our Folks should have poultry 
on the side, and that at the end of the 
year, the cash balance should be on the 
right side of the ledger. 

As a means to that end, our Poultry 
Editor, Michael K. Boyer, has been raising 
poultry for years. But what was of far 
greater importance, he was studying, ex- 
mage and using time, money and 

rains plus, in working out the best 
methods for the profitable raising of 
poultry. All this work was for the benefit 
of Our Folks. 

Very often one is too close to an enter- 
prise to see the details that are of much 





It takes a helpmeet to help run a poul- 
try plant. Ask Boyer—he knows 


benefit to others. In a little journey to 
Mike’s place (he is Mike to all who love 
him), several things stood out so promi- 
nently that I felt Sar Folks should. know 
them at once, before the official results 
could be given you by Boyer, himself, as 
the movies would say. 


Proper Way. To Band 


On my old chicken plant, much time was 
lost in looking for the numbers on the 
bands when we lifted the hens from the 
trapnests. I watched Mike take the birds 
from his nests and saw how quickly and 
easily the numbers could be seen. Bands 
should always be fastened so the 
numbers read foward the body. A 
little detail, but it saves time and 
annoyance. : 

I also noticed that when Mike 
carried a bird it never fluttered 
or struggled, so I snapped him in 
the act for your benefit. The hen’s 
head is under his arm, and his 
fingers are around the legs. Go 
thou and do likewise. 


The Question of Feed 


The feeding of poultry can quick- 
ly and thoroughly make or mar 
a poultry plant. If there is any 
feed or combination of feeds that 
Mike hasn’t tried, he would like 
to hear of it and “try it once.” 


— 


By Charles P. Shoffner 





This is the way to carry a chicken. 
Never carry one with the head down 











See how easy it is to see the number 
on this band? Band every chicken 
and band it right 


Boyer never guesses in mixing feed 
for his poultry. He studies every 
mash to see if it is properly mixed 































This last year he has been experimentin 
with sour milk and with buttermilk an 
his experiments have shown the decided 
advantages of buttermilk, although he 
found that fowls fed sour milk were free 
from rheumatic troubles and generally 
enjoyed good health. Young stock made 
better growth on buttermilk and were 
entirely free from bowel disorders. In 
fact, the droppings of both old and young 
stock were in a normal condition daring 
the entire trials. 


Feeding for Best Results 


After many experiments in the different 
methods of feeding, the following was 
found to be the most satisfactory: 

The semi-solid buttermilk was used. 
This was diluted with boiling hot water to 
the consistency of milk and poured over a 
half-pail of broken stale bread. The vessel 
was then covered and the bread allowed 
to soak and steam thoroughly for about 
one hour before using. 

The fowls were given a breakfast of 
one-third grain ration, scattered among a 
deep litter. By one-third grain Tation is 
meant a handful of scratch feed for every 
three fowls in the pen. Scratch feed is a 
mixture of a number of grains, and is 
sold commercially. 

At noon the mash was made and fed in 





Cecilia was moulting and just a trifle 
embarrassed about her appearance 


troughs. This mash consisted of two parts. 
bran, one part red dog flour, one part 
cornmeal and one part meat scrap. After 
thoroughly mixing this, the scalded bread 
and milk were thrown upon it and all 
thoroughly mixed until the mash was moist, 
but not too wet. A large iron spoon was 
used in feeding and a spoonful was allowed 
for every three fowls in the pen’ 

At night a full allowance of scratch 
feed (with the addition of one part. of 
whole corn to two parts of scratch feed 
during cold weather) was given, the allow- 
ance being one handful to each fowl. 

A very noticeable feature at Boyer’s is 
the shade in the runs. Every 
run has its shady spots and on hot 
days these spots are well popu- 
lated. The runs are always glvaed 
once a year and sometimes twice. 


Experiments 


The sex of unhatched eggs has 
been reported. é 
_ The cause and treatment of 
limberneck in fowls has been care- 
fully studied and asafetida was 
found to be a sovereign remedy. 
Tests of different methods ad- 
vocated for treating scaly legs are 
now under way 





Continued on page88 - 
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Cooperative -Selling—Where Are We? 


A summary of cooperative selling in all lines“of agriculture, before any of the large 
a national marketing organizations are under way 


ume-of farm products that now pass 

through at least one cooperative 
handling agency on their way to market. 
One eminent authority placed the esti- 
mated value of agricultural products so 
handled in 1921 at $2,000,000,000, but 
this figure includes many products which 
are ordinarily handled cooperatively in 
only one or two stages of the marketing 
process. Cooperative distribution to the 
consumer has been attempted, as yet, in 
but few instances. 

Figures ‘collected by B, H. Hibbard 
indicate that at present, broadly speaking, 
nearly all the eitrus fruits are marketed 
cooperatively; probably one-third to one- 
half of the milk, butter and cheése; not 
far from half of the grain going to central 
markets; a quarter of the livestock; and 
considerable amounts of such other prod- 
— nuts, fruits, vegetables, eggs and 
wool. 

The -last census showed that for the 
year 1919, 9.7 per cent of the farms of the 

Tnited States reported some form of co- 
operative activity, either buying or selling 
or both. 7.9 per cent reported cooperative 
selling. 

Minnesota heads the list of states in 
cooperative activity, 43.9 per cent of all 
the farms in the state doing’ 


Pe appreciate the variety and vol- 


By O. M. Kile 


the name of a recent union of forty-three 
cooperative factories, the object of which 
is to gain better control of the wholesale 
marketing of cheese. 

’ The Delta Creamery Company is a 
well-known cooperative concern in Cali- 
fornia. It has its own wholesale dis- 
tributing house at) San’ Diego, and finds 
this a very satisfactory additional step 
toward reaching the city consumer. 


Marketing Fruits and Nuts 


The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
is the oldest large successful cooperative 
organization in the United States, and its 
name is familiar to most farmers. It serves 
12,000 citrus fruit growers of California, 
and ordinarily ships more than 15,000,000 
boxes of oranges, lemons, grape-fruit, 
limes, etc., each year. A similar organi- 
zation, known as the Florida, Citrus Ex- 
change, handles the citrus crop of Florida. 

Cooperative marketing ~is particularly 
successfuk with fruits, largely ettaors the 
independent producer is unable to meet 
the — of marketing these highly 
perishable crops, particularly when far 
removed from the markets. 


Ozark strawberries and peaches, Georgia 
peaches, Oregon berries, Oregon and Wash- 
ington apples, Blue Ridge region apples, 
Michigan cherries and New York grapes 
are some of the better known fruits assem- 
bled, packed and shipped cooperatively. 

Several concerns, such as the North 
American Fruit Exchange and the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers, under private owner- 
ship and control, but having cooperative 
features in distributing their profits, act as 
wholesalers for a number of these fruit and 
vegetable associations. Others maintain - 
their own wholesale distributing offices in 
the large markets. 

The California Associated Raisin Com- 
papy, the California Prune & Apricot 
Association, and the Walnut and Almond 
Producers’ Associations of California are 
organized on what is known as the Sapiro 
plan, under which the products are pooled 
and, to a limited extent, wholesale prices 
are controlled. These associations handle 
the bulk of~these crops produced in the 
Coast region. Mr. Herman Steen esti- 
mates the total volume of cooperative 
business done in California in 1920 at 
$250,000,000. 

A national fruit marketing organization 
to bring these many powerful and success- 
ful branches of the busi ness together, is the 

final step to be taken; and this is 





some business cooperatively. 
Iowa ranks next, with Wiscon- 
sin a close second. Cooperative 
creameries and elevators are 
strong in these states. 


Milk and Milk Products 
Lead 


Milk and milk products, prob- 
ably now top the list of coopera- 
tive activities in this country, 
both in money value of the prod- 
uct and in number of producers 
served. This is, of course, what 
we would expect, since dairy- 
men serving the same market 
are thrown much together, have 
a relatively simple marketing 
problem, and have always under 
their eyes the strong distribu- 
ting organizations in the cities. 

Twenty-four dairy groups, 
each surrounding a large city, 
and organized under the name 
of the National Milk Producers’ 
Federation, handled approxi- 
mately $350,000,000 worth of 
milk in 1920. This represented 
some 190,000 shippers. In addi- 
tion there are a number of 
smaller groups acting independ- 
ently. The Dairymen’s League 
of New York has reached the 
highest state. of development 
among the milk cooperatives. In |- and 
December, 1921, the ela of and 

ing han- 
died through an absolute pool. 
This was almost seventy per 
cent of the members of the 
League, and the number is 
nea rapidly. A_four- 
story building at Utica, N. Y., 
is required to house the 300 em- 
ployees needed to handle the 
office end of this immense busi- 
ness. 

Cheese has long been pro- 
duced cooperatively. There are 
approximately 2,000 such plants 
in the country today, mostly in 
Wisconsin, Iowa an: Minnesota 
but a few in New York and 
Michigan. The Wisconsin 
Cheese Producers’ Federation is 





Mr. Rogers and Mis 
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around and take li 


* 


and the Farm Bloc 


Editor Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Ed comma you ask me will i write you a piece for 
the fArm JOUrnaL you bet your sweet life i will Ed only 
you will have to take it as it comes period'I have just 
ought a typewriter and i can’t gét onto the gears and 
brakes and spark gaps and shift keys and differentials sli 
and etc. it is a good deal like the time i traded in two 
mules for a automobile the first time i drove it into the 
ulled on the steering wheel like it was the reins 
and yelled whoa and I went clean through the back of the crops as tomatoes, potatoes 
barn or garidge as it is now called so once in a while i ma : 
make a mistake but i guess you can syphon it out all 
O. K. yourself being a editor with nothing to do but set 
fe easy period i am giving the letter 

by dictation to my daughter who is taking short hand and 
typewriting to trenton and she has not came to the type- 
writing part yét i guess when she finishes she is going to 
the city to get a job not being satisfied here on the farm 
where she has it soft and easy if an 
all she has to do is to get up about four o’clock and cook 
breakfast for ate of us and wash the dishes and make the 
beds and put the house to writes and cook dinner and 
bake a little and wash some more dishes and look after 
the chickens and drive to the village-for the mail and 
when she has came back cook supper and wash the dishes The 
ut little aN Nie to bed and the dishes in the cubbard 
elp Arrietta with her lessons and fix the fires and 
bring in some wood and the rest of the time all she has to 
do is set around well capital Ed comma what i was going 
to write about was where they was going to have ‘a 


farmer” on the capital Federal capital Reserve capital 
Continued on page 84 _ 





s Rogers 


one was to ask me 


the job on which the Fruit and 
Vegetable Marketing Committee 
of Twenty-one, tare bet the aus- 
ices of the American Farm 
ureau Federation, is now at 
work. : 


Truck Crops and Vegetables 
Difficult 


The sale of vegetables in nearby 
cities will prebably never be 
handled cooperatively~—at least 
not for many years to come. It 
is too easy for individuals to 
into market, and too diffi- 
cult to regulate the volume of 
perishable vegetables to be pro- 
duced. On the other hand, such 


cabbage, celery and the like, 
‘srown at a distance from the 
consuming market, have been 
marketed with much success. 
Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, 
and all the lower Atlantic Coast 
states have these cooperative 
truck shipping associations. 

. California and Colorado canta- 
loupe producers found it impos- 
sible to make consistent profits 
until they combined their re- 
sources and their product under 
a cooperative arrangement. 

Eastern Shore Truck 
Producers’ Association has been 
in successful operation. for a 
number of years. Practically 
oing the entire crop of early — 
dirt of the eastern shore of Virginia 
and Maryland is sold through 
this organization. From 8,000 
to 10,000 carloads of Irish pota- 
toes, 2,500 carloads of sweet 
potatoes, and many carloads of 
cabbage, onions and strawber- 
ries ate shipped annyally. 

The Michigan Potato Grow- 
ers’ Exchange is a recent de- 
velopment in the potato region 
of Michigan. Its success in hand- 


_of potatoes to good advantage 

in 1921, encou the forma- 

tion of similar exchanges in 
Continued on page 86 













ling more than 3,000 carloads ~~ 
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Washington Gets the Facts 


HE National Farm Conference at Washington in the last 

week in January demonstrated two very definite and useful 
things, to which we invite the attention not only of Our Folks, 
but of such assorted busines$ men, financiers, politicians, walking 
delegates, and soap-box spouters as may chance to read these 
columns. 

The first is that the Farm Bloe has such united and deter- 
mined support from the men on the farms that it may reasonably 
hope to survive the loss of Senator Kenyon, the attacks of 
Secretary Weeks and his crew, and even the evident dislike of 
President Harpina. 

The second—and let the troubled business world comfort 
its soul with this—is that among farmers the radicals are able, 
noisy, and scaree. There was abundant oratory from state- 
ownership men, government-price-fixing men, labor-union- 
alliance men, and the like, but the Conference merely listened 
politely, stifled a yawn, and moved the previous question. 

If the Conference accomplished nothing else than to demon- 
strate these two facts, it would still have been well worth while. 


7% %—No More 


MONG the many banks that deal honorably with their 
customers, there are bound to be a fewleeches. War Finance 
Corporation money is loaned to banks at 512%, on the strict 
understanding that it is to be reloaned on not more than 2% 
margin. If you are asked more than 744% for W. F..C. money on 
any pretense, refuse to pay it and notify The Farm Journal, 
with names and dates. 


Probably a Case of Indigestion 


‘lo ‘dose the Agricultural Bloc has been giving Wall Street 
this winter seems to have had a bad effect on the diges- 
tive apparatus of that stronghold of finance. Judging from some 
expressions in one of the leading New York dailies recently, one 
of the partners in a certain big banking house seems to be worse 
affected than the average. This gentleman, in speaking of the 
nefarious work of the Westerners who are successfully forcing 
Congress to give some attention to farmers’ needs, gives forth 
a plaint like this: 

“The situation has thus become acute. It is inconceivable 
that the great eastern business and banking interests will endure 
for long the meddlesome experimental discriminations of politics 
dominated by the Middle West. Rather will relief be sought 
at the polls, where, during the year 1922, one-third of the mem- 
bership of the Senate and the entire membership of the House 
are to be elected.’’ We suggest to the perturbed. a that 
a. visit to the nearest drug- 
store where indigestion tab- 
lets are sold might relieve 
his symptoms. Of course, if 
he wants to spend a lot of 
money among the farmers of 
the Middle West (to whom 
it probably belongs anyway) 
during the next campaign, he 
will be received with en- 
thusiasm. But farmers know 
who their friends are, and we 
can ‘not believe that they 
are likely *to turn over*the . 
selection of their representa- 
tives to the money-bags of 
Wall Street. 

The Farm Journal is not 
in polities, but we urge Our 
Folks to be on their guard. 


“pourricA |" 
adage 





The “great eastern business and banking interests” will not 
care who is elected, provided they can make the nominations. 
It is safe to say that every member of the Farm Bloc, in Senate 
or House, who comes up for re-election this fall is slated for the 
scrap-heap, and it is up to farmers to send him back to Con- 
gress with an increased majority, regardless of his party. 

This is a period in the history of agriculture when the 
friends of farmers need to have the most loyal—and we almost 
wrote it “blind” —support. 


Acid Phosphate and Potash 


IX steadily increasing numbers, Our Folks write to say that 
they are using or are about to use Mr. A. B. Ross’s.1:2.08.. 
fertilizer formula, and ask directions for buying and mixing the 


‘materials. 


Strictly speaking, it is not Mr. Ross’s formula at all, being 
only one.of many used by the Pennsylvania Experiment Station 
in their thirty-five-year tests, and confirmed as the most profit- 
able by the tw enty-five-year tests in Ohio. Not to split hairs, 
however, htre is the formula stated in ‘several different ways— 
take your choice: 

1 part phosphoric acid to 2.08 parts potassium (no 

nitrogen) 

or, as you would ask for it from a fertilizer dealer: 
Analysis 0:8:16.6 
or, in pounds, 

100 pounds of acid phosphate to 67 pounds of muriate 

of potash 
or, in sacks, 
1 sack (167 pounds) acid phosphate to 111 pounds 
(1% bushel) muriate of potash 
or, in larger lots, 

1 ton acid phosphate to 1,331 pounds muriate of potash. 

In all cases this means 16% acid phosphate and 50% 
muriate of potash, and as may be seen, the proper proportion 
of the stuff by weight is simply three to two. Mix it yourself. 


Our Friend, the Earth 


N spite of its obesity, the earth is one of our most popular 
planets. The occasional person who does not like its com- 





pany is known as a suicide. Airmen and parachute jumpers say ~ 


they sometimes find the earth a bit distant, but not hard te 
approach when they go about it rightly, and geologists have 
been heard to declare that although the earth has a rough 
exterior it really has a very warm heart. 

The earth is one of a family of eight children, but, unfor- 


tunately, is not on speaking terms with any of the others; Saturn, 


one of the larger boys, acting very distant and traveling in an 
exclusive circle. The earth 
has one revolution per day, 
being excelled in this re- 
spect only by Mexico and 
Guatemala. 

The earth is thought to 
be quite old, but as no baby 
pictures were taken and no 











sand years ago. Some people | 
now claim that the earth s— 


changing of its shape again 





next summer and fall, and 
particularly at the primaries. 








would be expensive, and we 
are may opposed to it. _ 


family album kept, its exact = 
age isa matter of conjecture; — 
it is claimed by Moses and © 
by other eminent authorities, — 
however, that it was old ~ 
enough to work four thow — 


flat, but as all our geogra- 
phies and astronomy books are 
printed the other way, the — 
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One Year’s Accomplishments 


An open letter to President Harding at the end of his first year, on the 
occasion of The Farm Journal’s 45th Anniversary 


Dear Mr. President: 
In December a year ago, just after your election, you 
honored The Farm Journal by telling our million subscribers, 
and through them the farmers of thé country generally, what 
you described as ““My Plan To Help the Farmers.” In this 
you outlined with considerable vigor what appeared to you to 
be the chief, problems of agriculture, and the most hopeful solu- 
tion of them. You dealt necessarily with principles and not 
with details, but some of the points you made were direct and 
definite enough so that it is possible now to look back and say, 
“This he has accomplished,” or “Here he has fallen short.’ 

You came to the White House, Mr. President, if we may 
speak frankly, with as little public confidence and enthusiasm 
as any of the ten Presidents within our recollection. The Farm 
Journal was being planned at the 
time when the country was holding 
its breath over the election in dis- 


You said that tenant-farmers should be turned into farmer- 
owners; that farming should be able to compete with industry 
for labor; that wasteful distribution should be corrected, and 
the “unrighteous profiteering of too many unnecessary middle- 
men” should be stopped. So they should. And it is not to your 
discredit, Mr. President, that these are tasks far beyond the 
power of any one man, and even of any government. 

Most important of all, you declared for tariff protection 
on farm products, for farmer representation in government 
offices and in legislation, for extension of farm credit, for organized 
cooperative marketing, and for the removal of legal obstructions 
thereto. On the first of these you “made good” promptly. On 
credit and on cooperative marketing you have been helpful, 
and we do not doubt you will sign any suitable marketing bill 

: that is sent you by Congress. 

On farmer representation a- 

lone, Mr. President, have you given 





pute between Tilden and Hayes, and 
our first issue appeared almost on 
the day when Hayes took his oath 
of office.. His election, doubtful 
though it was, represented as much 
popular demand and personal fol- 
lowing as your own overwhelming 
victory. General Garfield was uni- 
versally known and admired. Grover 
Cleveland was twice elected by a 
triumphant Democracy, and Harri- 
son and McKinley were swept in on 
the Republican reactions after hair- 
raising battles. Every President 
since McKinley has been at election 
a great popular leader, except your- 
self. 

* We feel free to recall these facts, 
Mr. President, because we can truth- 
fully say that no President since 
Hayes, with the possible exception 
of William McKinley, has in his 
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us less than we expected of you. 
Your acceptance of a direct farm 
voice in the decisions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has been grudg- 
ing, and on the subject of the 
Farm, Bloc in Congress we part 
company amicably but. definitely. 
You resent and dislike the Bloc, Mr. 
President, while -we, in common 
with most farmefs, look at it with 
incredulous joy, scarcely believing 
it possible that the thirty million 
rural people have at last succeeded 
in making their voice heard effeec- 
tively on Capitol Hill. Is it possible 
that you and Secretary Weeks are 
right, and the whole farm popula- 
tion wrong? What is farm “repre- 
sentation,” Mr. President? Is it 
the effective’ enactment of wanted 
legislation by» strict constitutional 
methods but regardless of political 
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first twelve months made such re- 
markable progress in building up 
the confidence and good-will of his 
fellow-citizens. From what was probably the low point, on the 
day of your nomination, you have moved steadily upward to a 
peak of we know not how many hundred per cent advance in 
the seale of public esteem. Your public words have been wise 
and moderate, and your acts have accorded well with them. 
Your appointments have been good, in the main. Your relations 
with Congress have been polite without servility, and firm with- 
out coercion. Your foreign policy has not. offended, though so 
far it has lacked a.clear outline; your calling of the splendidly 
successful Arms Conference is universally approved. 


Finally, Mr. President, the great agricultural population 


believes that you feel a sincere solicitude (apart from its relations 
to your own political fortunes) for their prosperity and happi- 
ness, and we believe that.confidence has, on the whole, been well 
justified by what you have accomplished of the items in your 
“Plan” of December, 1920. 

In that document you spoke of doing away with “bungling 
and economic nonsense and false promises, prodigal waste and 
dictatorial powers, unworkable words and overworked executive 
powers.” And while this perhaps contains something of cam- 
paign “bunk,” it is equivalent to.a promise that you would 
Oppose unnecessary government interference in. the farming 


’ business, and would support no measures not based on sound 


economics. This we believe you have done. 
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parties? Or is it merely the right to 
have representatives sit in Congress 
and helplessly watch the traditional 
parties neglect or refuse to give their constituents what they want? 

These are rhetorical questions, Mr. President, and we 
do not expect you to answer them. We give you credit for 
holding to your opinion because you believe it is best for 
the country as a whole, and if your point of view is undily 
affected, as we think it is, by your political training and your 
position as a party leader, it is a circumstance which is natural 
and pardonable. On your side, we ask equal forbearance and 
respect for the agricultural leaders, within and without the 
Capitol, who can point to a series of legislative acts far sur- 
passing in number and importance anything ever before accom- 
plished for agriculture in any equal period of time. 

Where you are so generally right we can not forbid you the 
luxury of being wrong once. And we think agriculture generally 
will imitate the Agricultural Conference in January, which 
listened to your little slap at the Bloc without resentment, and 
then proceeded to approve and endorse, over and over again, 
that unique legislative device. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, may we take this opportunity 
to wish for your Administration the greatest measure of success 
throughout the next years, and for yourself personally health, 


strength, and happiness. 3 
The Farm Journal. 
March, 1922. et 
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March, many weathers. 
March snow hurts the seed. 
March grass never did good. 


March winds and April showers 

Bring forth May flowers. 

A peck of March dust is worth a king’s 
ransom. 

March comes in like a lion and goes out 
like a lamb. 

As many mists as ye have in March, so 
many frosts in July. 

A dry March and a dry May portend a 
wholesome summer, if there be a showering 
April between. 

Old March Proverbs. 


OMEBODY, please, tell how to make 
S a lime-kiln and how should’ it be 
fired, with coal or wood, or can it be 
fired with both? 
Pennsylvania. 


Work returns to the husbandmen mov- 
ing round in a circle, and the year rolls 
itself round in itsformertrack. Virgil. 


Another ‘‘has-been” is the St. Charles 
County Farm Bureau News, Missouri, 
which breathed its last with the November 
issue, 1921. Next! 

There is not enough increase in yield of 
oats from spring® or fall plowing of corn 
land, to justify the use of the plow, ac- 
cording to results in Michigan Experiment 
Station farms last year. The yields were: 
Spring plowing, 98.27 bushels an acre; 
fall plowing, 99.69 bushels an acre; spring 
disking, 94.5 bushels an acre. hese 
tests were made on well-drained loam soil. 
All 7 was done on the same day, at 
the rate of nine pecks an acre. ci 

Rotation killed weeds on Henry Barthol- 
omew’s farm, Fayette, Utah. Henry says 
that before he started this practise 


Subscriber. 





Topics in Season 


counties as much as ninety-five per cent 
of the crop. Makes it hard to get money 
for anything—even for as good a paper as 
The Farm Journal. W. A. Hayes. 
Pam 2 farmers generally get hit hard 
sooner or later. Theoretically, the way 
to farm is to specialize on one crop and 
know all there is to know about it. In 








“Close-up” of the ‘“‘giant hammer” 


practise, though, it pays not to put all the 
eggs in one basket.—Iditor.] 


‘‘What makes you keep that man? He 
is so slow. Any of my men can work right 
round him and not half try.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you,”’ was the quiet, but 
positive reply. ‘That man does what he 
sets out to 4 and does it right. He is 
always careful, and he very seldom breaks 
anything. I have had men that would 
destroy a good many dollars’ worth of 
farm tools in the course of the year. This 
man goes right straight along without 
making any fuss about it, and when he- 
gets his job done it is done right. I can 
trust him with my team. He is a good 
man to handle machinery. He fixes things 
that get out of kilter, and I like him. 
What’s more, I’m going to keep him as 
long as I can. I can afford to pay him a 
little more than I would a man that rushes 
through things and never does them as 
they ought to he done.” V. 


Cheap Ways To Clear 


Land 
By J. M. Drew 


Last September the University of Minne- 
sota ran a series of demonstrations in land 
clearing in the northern part of the state. 
The main object was to show the best 
ways of using the picric acid secured from 
the government, and other means of rid- 
ding the land of stumps. A fleet of 
trucks carrying stump-pullers, stump- 
pilers, breaking plow and harrows and a 
small tractor to pull them, grubbing and 
brushing tools, etc., made the rounds, 





* stopping at something more than a dozen 


places, one day at each place. 
At each place a piece of land was 
cleared off, turned over with the 





his alfalfa was so foul with dande- 
lion and other weeds'that it hardly 
paid for cutting. Now it would 
do your eyes good to see some 
of his alfalfa patches. In his rota 
tion he has alfalfa, sugar beets, 
potatoes, corn and grain, either 
wheat or oats or both. He feeds 
all his crops on the farm and re- 
turns the manure to the soil. 


Regarding crop insurance, I 
must say that it is all right. If 
a person lives in “hail territory” 
he had better get it. We live in 
the southern part of South Dakota 
and have hail here quite fre- 

uently. When father used to run 
the farm, he was hailed out com- 





Hitch is made at top of the pole 





twenty-four-inch plow pulled by a 
small caterpillar tractor, and har- 
rowed so as to make a seed-bed. 
There were horse-power and hand- 
power pullers and a tractor used to 
pull out small stumps and the 
. pieces of the large stumps after 
the picric acid or dynamite had 
done its work of splitting them. 
A home-made puller was used, 
which attracted a good deal oi 
attention. It resembled an over- 
grown mallet and went by the 
name of the “giant hammer.” It 


eter and three and one-half feet — 





pletely three years in succession. 
Had it not been for the insurance 
he would have had a hard time 
keeping his farm going. For the 
last two years we have had state 
hail insurance. It is cheaper and 
safer than any private company I 
know of. I feel that when I do not 
-hail out, I am able to pay the 
premiums and if hail should hap- 
pen to do damage, I will have 
something to tide me over. 
South Dakota. 
John P. Kleinsasser. 


We, in Central -Georgia, have 
been for years largely one-crop 
farmers. Cotton has been our 


mone . The past two seasons 
the apacell has destroyed most 
of the crop—in some of the 





“‘Giddap!” and the stump is out in a jiffy 





about eight inches in diameter ten ~ 
or twelve feet long. This was set 
up beside a stump and the handle ~ 
chained to the top of the stump © 
as shown in the picture. Then ~ 
the pulling chain was hitched =] 
high up on the handle, a team was © 
hitched on, and out came the © 
stump. It was surprising to see 7 
what a big stump this lever would ~ 
lift out of the ground. € 
The writer had the pleasure of 7 
spending a week with the land- © 
clearing crew, and he came to the ~ 
following conclusions with 4 
to the pulling of stumps: é 
The cheap way to dein land-of — 
hard-wood stumps is to let them — 
rot a few years while pasturing the — 
Continued on page 90 
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was made of a section of a yellow | 
birch log eighteen inches in diam- ~ 


long, with a handle of tamarack ~ 
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IX Savings | 


possible with Fels-Naptha by its perfect combination of 


Made 
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TOM Soap 


splendid soap and real naptha. How this golden bar brings ease 


and economy in-doing your washing and: general housework 





L-A saving of clothes 


Why not make your lovely clothes 
last longer? Those dainty undergar- 
ments with edgings and insertions you 
crochet with your own hands, are too 
precious to be worn-out so soon in 
washing. 

When you rub clothes between a 
hard soap and a hard washboard, that 
means wearing away the fabric and 
hurrying it to the rag-bag. 

Fels-Naptha is particularly safe. Be- 
cause it is not a brick-hard soap it rubs 
off easily on the clothes without wear. 
And it washes clothes so gently! The 
real naptha in Fels-Naptha makes the 
dirt let go by loosening it from the fibre 
without injury to the fabric. Only ex- 

if cineas need a light rub- 
bing. You don’t have to do any hard 
rubbing at all. This is why Fels-Naptha 
keeps clothes from wearing-out fast. 





2. A saving of hands 


There is no need to risk scalding 
and shriveling your hands in hot water, 
or to put up with the extra heat and 
steamy atmosphere of boiling clothes. 
Fels-Naptha does its work in water at 
any temperature. 

You can boil clothes with Fels-Naptha 
if you wish, and get them clean quicker 
than with ordinary soap, because of 
the real naptha in Fels-Naptha; but 
thousands of women tell us they find 
no need of boiling when they use 
Fels-Naptha. 

The Fels-Naptha way of washing 
with lukewarm water is the comfortable 
way. 


It is anediia how quickly and 
thoroughly Fels-Naptha works 
throughout the house—brighten- 
ing painted 7 woodwork, ng 
5 out of rugs, carpets, , 

. dr » Cleaning enamel of 

t 


FELS 





3. A saving of time 


In using Fels-Naptha you simply wet 
the clothes, soap them, put them to 
soak, then go about the house for half 
an hour doing something else while 
the real naptha in Fels-Naptha goes 
through and through the clothes and 
loosens the dirt. At the same time, 
Fels-Naptha makes the watef soapy, 
ready to flush away the dirt when you 
douse the clothes up and down a few 
times. Extremely soiled places, of course, 
will need a light rubbing. Rinse, and 
the washing is done. A saving of timel 


4. A saving of fuel 


Since you can do the washing with 
Fels-Naptha in lukewarm water, what 
is the use of wasting gas or coal? You 
can save all the extra heat needed to 
boil clothes, if you use Fels-Naptha. 

When you use a washing-machine: 
—because the naptha in Fels-Naptha 
loosens the dirt even before the washer 
starts to work, you don’t have to run 
the washer so long—you save electric 
current. 





FREE If you haven’t tried Fels-Naptha for washing and 
cleaning a pleasant surprise awaits you. Send for 
sample, free. Write Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia. 


‘ 


© 1921, Fels & Co. 





5. A saving of work 


When you use Fels-Naptha there is 
no need to spend the morning bending 
over the washtub, or'to rub-your 
strength away on the washboard. There 
is no boiler to lift on or off the stove, 
and no lifting of clothes in and out of 
the boiler. You will never dread the 
weekly wash when you do it the 
Fels-Naptha way, because’ it doesn’t 
tire you out. 

If you have the washing “done out” 
fwith Fels-Naptha, the clothes come 
home sweeter and cleaner, and with 
less wash wear-and-tear. Or, if the 
washing is done at home for you with 
Fels-Naptha, the strength saved enables 
your laundress to do the ironing, too, 
the same day. A real saving of work, 





6.- A saving of money 


Besides the saving of money in fuel, 
time, and clothes, very often with 
Fels-Naptha you save doctor’s bills by 
preventing colds from overheating, and 
other illness from over-exertion. 


The only way you can make this 

' all-round saving from soap is to be sure 

you get Fels-Naptha—the original and 

enuine naptha soap—of your grocer. ~ 

e clean naptha odor and the red- 
and-green wrapper are your guides. 


Philadelpbia 





You can tell genuine Fels-Naptha 
by its clean naptha odar— 
and the work it does, 


“NAPTHA 


-THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 











JOHN LEWIS CHILDS-IN< | 
i Se, 
BLUE 


LACE 
FLOWER ’®. 





Clusters of delicate light blue blossoms, in size and 
color like the Forget-me-not, borne on long slender 
stems. Texture resembles Queen Anne Lace. 
Exquisite with cut flowers. 

Chinese Wool Flower, flower clusters, mas- 
sive feathery balls of brilliant crimson, blooming 
till frost. 

Aster Novelty Hybrids, will produce many 
mew types and colors never offered. 


ALSO 2 FAMOUS VEGETABLES 


Matchless Lettuce, remarkable for crispness 
and juicy texture. Grows somewhat like Romaine. 


Sweet Corn, 60-day Makegood. Earliest of 
all, large, sweet and tender. 


All Five Packets for 25c 


All tested novelties and easy to grow. Send for 
big colorplate catalog free, Complete stocks of 
seeds, bulbs, window plants, rennials, fruits, 
berries and special novelties. Values exceptional. 


Sohn Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park,N.Y. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy Roses 2 i 


On their own roots 





guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 








CONAARD Kaya); 
Rk. . BLOOM 


’ your money back 


Did you ever*hear of ranteein. 
so fragile a thing as the bloom o 
arose? We do it. A new plant or 
your money back should any Con- 
ard Star Rose not bloom. Send for 
big free catalog. . 
This celluloid Star. tag labels your 
growing rose and is the sign of our 
guarantee—two exclu- 
sive C. & J. features. 


ONARD OSES 
& Jones Co. Box 25 
West Grove, Pa. Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
A. Wintzer, V.-Pres. 
by over 50 years’ experience. 








TREES &PLANTS THAT GROW 


CATALOG FREE 
Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, Best 
PIP na Low die 2 2 

i i r . 
60 Saati heimeaen eel of our 
responsibility. Write for catalog now. 


PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 
Spring Hill Nurseries 


Box 120 Tippecanoe City (Miami County) Ohio 


VICK’S S=.GUIDE 


Ready 200s ar he ocopy eden, 1922 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 


















14 Stone Street The Flower City 
Glass Cloth S522 
as glass for hotbeds. 
Catalog FREE. TURNER BROS., Neb. 
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‘The Yard Was a Mess”’ 


By Walter Andrews 


western town, in a nice little western 
bungalow, with a nice little western 
wife. He’s a nice fellow, too, though his 
salary is rather small and his means 
limited. So, when I visited him the other 
day, I was somewhat surprised to see the 
artistic nature of his frontyard. It looked 
as if he had spent a lot of real money on it. 
‘Who's your landscape expert?” I asked, 
admiringly. 
He laughed. ‘Never had any, dear boy. 
Helen and I did it all our- 


Presi PERKINS lives in a nice little 


almost down to the last notch. We helda 
council of war and decided to do the work 
ourselves. 

“So I dug up the yard, raked off stones 
and weeds by the cartful, graded the area 
as well as I could into a gently sloping ter- 
race in front, and sowed grass- ve 


needed a roller, but none being at hand I 
made a substitute in the form of a stam 

—a heavy flat block of wood with a handle. 
By working this up.and down I managed 
to stamp down the ground and the seed 





selves at odd- times—Sat- 
urday afternoons, evenings 
and holidays. Didn’t cost 
us a cent, except for haul- 
ing and grass-seed. I’m 
glad you like it.” 

Then, in answer to my 
questions, he told me all 
about it. 

“When we moved in 
here three months ago,” 
he said, “the yard was a 
mess. No grass, no walk 
to the front steps, no orria- 
mental planting—nothing 
except weeds, dirt and 
stones. There were a few 
large evergreen trees at 
the rear of the bungalow, 











which took off some of the 
bareness, but the ,entire 
frontyard was hideous. 

“We wanted a lawn, and a front walk 
that wouldn’t track dirt into the house, 
and some kind of ornamental planting to 
anchor the building to the lawn. In other 
words, we wanted a cozy looking home in- 
stead of a desert. But we had no money 
to spend on yard fixing. Moving and get- 
ting settled had pulled the bank balance 


But now, with its neatly-clipped lawn, its stepping- 
stone walk and evergreen trees, it is no longer a mess 


until the soil was firm and smooth all over. 
It was slow, tiresome work, of course, but 
it had to be done only once and it cost 
nothing. 7 

“The walk was the greatest problem. 
Should we make it straight or curved? 
With a stick we spent an hour drawing 

Continued on page 44 


A Prize Frontyard Plan 


BOUT two years ago, the members of 
The Garden Club of America were 
offered prizes for the bést frontyard plans, 
the house to be fifty feet from the road. 
The best plan submitted was by Mrs. 
Francis King, of Alma, Mich., and her 
lan is here shown. Mrs. King writes as 
ollows: 

“The shrubs, trees and plants specified 
will cost in the neighborhood of $100. To 
be exact, taking retail prices from one of 
the high-priced nurseries, $118.50. 


While Sprce ; 
BAGK_YARD 
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“Varieties of shrubs and trees are all 
named in full. For the herbaceous vites 
about fifty plants of iris will be needed and 
the same number of phlox. For the varie- 
ties of iris or flags, I would suggest getting 
two kinds—Queen of May and Mme. 
Chereau. For phlox, Elizabeth Campbell 
and R. P. Struthers. . 

“In each bed the same number of each 


. of the four flowers named should be planted 


and in about the same places, setting in 
the phlox and iris in alternate spaces all 
over each bed. Theowner 


While Sree will then have two periods 


3% 
; . 21 these beds—one in May 
7.3 3 6 and one in August, and 

“41 while the plants —— 4 
vacant spaces would loo 
-Y well if sown with seed of 

| phlox Drummondii, Cham- 
ois rose and a good white 
petunia. 

“The nursery stock can 
be bought more cheaply I 
believe than I have shown 
above; the whole cost of 
material should not ex- 
ceed $75. robe bs henge 

specified is the 
hardiest an 
most easily 
for of its kind, 
and all are quick ng. 


A succession of bloom in 
flowering shrubs is also 
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“Spreading the Gospel of 
Mudless, Dustless, All-year Roads — 


We el have seen one of these trucks at 

work you may be sure that GOOD ROADS have 
comé to that. community. For the Tarvia Truck eprayer 
is the herald of smooth, dustless, mudless “all-year’’ roads 
that are less.expénsive to. build: 4nd ahaintain than any 
other typeof modern highway: / 


How-about the roads. in n ou “community? 


‘If you have any,toad’problems— either construction, 
maintenance or repaits—put them up today to the 
efigineers “of our Special, Service Department. Their 
advice, based “on wide .&xperience with every type of 
highway construction, is free for the asking—and it 
inyolvés no’ obligation whatever on your part. Please 
address yout ‘letter to/our nearest branch. 
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Brickbats and Bouquets for Hubam 








E have been criticized and ques- 

tioned since the short article 

appeared in the Janu Farm 
Journal giving reports on Hubam in 
Oceana county, Mich. As you might 
expect, the criticism has come from people 
who want to get rich overnight by selling 
Hubam seed to prospective growers. The 
questions have come from people who 
want to know whether the crop is worth 
while before spending hard-earned money 
for high-priced ¢ seed. 

The report on Hubam from this partic- 
ular county was, of course, just as we got 
it. Whatever we might have said wouldn’t 
have changed the results one bit. More 
recently, however, quite a few brickbats 
and bouquets have been handed to this 
crop from all over the country, and we 
give the reports just as we got them. 

That Hubam is a good crop for certain 
purposes is evident from the remarkable 
growth that the plants make the first 
season. For instance, in Mason county, 
Wash., Hubam planted on sandy loam 
attained a growth of seven feet, three 
months after planting. On upland gravelly 
sand loam, it reached a height of six feet. 
In Thurston county, Wash., Hubam 

lanted June 15 was four feet high by the 
ast of September. On sandy soil, it grew 
to be four and one-half feet high in four 
months. In King county, Wash., one 
Hubam plant nine feet high was found on 
a county agent’s demonstration plot. At 
the Newaukum fair, Washington, a plant 
eight and one-half feet high was shown 
last fall. 

This remarkable growth makes Hubam 
a desirable crop for the renter who is sure 
of a place for only a year or two at a time. 
When he moves on a place February 1 or 
March 1, there is no 7 sae to sow clover 
alfalfa, or the biennial sweet clover and 
get much from it the same year. He might 
use Su grass or millet as a hay crop 
but those are not leguminous crops, an 
would not build up the soil. However, he 
might use soybeans or cowpeas, which are 
soil builders. — 


Good News from South Dakota 


In the following letter from J. H. Holsclaw, 
the value of Hubam as a crop for renters, 
is emphasized: 

“T see some reports in The Farm Jour- 
nal about the new Hubam clover. We 
have been growing it the past two years, 
and it makes a wonderful growth here. We 
get two heavy cuttings of excellent hay 
or one cutting of hay and a fair crop of 
seed the same year sown. It is hardier 
than alfalfa and will thrive where it is too 
dry for that crop to get started. 

“Tt undoubtedly will find a place here 
with the one-year tenant-farmer who 
wants a quick-growing legume hay crop, 
and fully seventy-five per cent of the 
farms here are rented on the one-year 
lease... Most of the tenant-farms are 
owned by speculators who will not make a 
longer lease, lest it interfere with a sale.” 


Now, for the Brickbats 


Several of the leading experiment stations 
have tried Hubam and are not very free 
in handing out praises for the new crop. 
The Ohio Experiment, Station even goes 


so far as to say that Hubam has no 
definite place in the ordinary farm rota- 
tion, because it doesnot outyield the 
biennial sweet clover (Hubam is an an- 
nual sweet. clover), and the hay from the 
biennial variety is of much better quality. 
Moreover, the statement proceeds, Hubam 
has a very shallow root system as com- 
pared with the biennial sweet clover. 

As a hay crop, Indiana Experiment 
Station also gives Hubam a black eye. 
“Stems are too coarse for good hay,” the 
Indiana experts say. “It will probably 
make a good cover crop.” Tests showed 
that although Hubam reseeded itself, the 
plants were —, and weak, and did not 
grow more than eighteen inches the fol- 
lowing year. 

One of the crop experts at Missouri 
Agricultural College says Hubam can not 


begin to compete with the biennial sweet . 


clover, red clover or alfalfa as a permanent 
hay crop, and that as an annual legume, 
it can’t make any headway until it proves 
to be better than cowpeas and soybeans. 
“Not a satisfactory hay crop,” says 
Wisconsin Experiment Station. “In 1921 
the seed was sown with small grain, an 
was practically a failure. It may be of 
some value as an emergency hay crop, or a 
green manure crop, or as a source of fall 
pasture. It can be planted in spring after 
the regular hay crop is known to have 


failed, and there will be a crop of hay in 


the fall, but a good quality of hay would be 
hard to produce.” 

It is a significant fact that thus far most 
of the Hubam enthusiasts have empha- 
sized the yield of seed that might be se- 
cured, as the following letter from an 
Illinois man indicates: 

“I notice your Hubam report in your 
January issue, and it is not very favorable. 
You give several reports from Michigan, 
which are too meager to be of value. The 
reports do not show that successful 
methods were complied with. First, the 
seed must be inoculated; the soil, if acid, 
should be limed; if the seed is broadcasted, 
there should be a proper seed-bed pre- 
pared and seed (ten or twelve pounds per 
acre) should be properly covered. 

“Tf you had given the general results of 
the crop in Michigan, as a whole, it would 
have been very satisfactory. The acreage 
in Michigan was about 700 acres and the 
crop 3,000 bushels, a yield of four and 
two-sevenths bushels of seed per acre. 
That is first-class results for a country as 
poor as Michigan. 

“The great bulk of Hubam clover was 
grown this year in Alabama, Michigan 
and Texas, all poor record crop states. 
When Hubam clover is grown extensively 
in the corn-belt states, like Iowa arid 
Illinois, there will be a different story to 
tell your readers. 

“There is no doubt but that the seed 
crop of Hubam will be in proportion to 


the top growth. I grew 1,227 pounds of - 


Hubam seed on two acres this year and 
drilled in only two pounds of seed.” 

Of course, the prices for Hubam seed 
have been out of sight. In 1920 the seed 
was sold’ for $20 a pound, or $1,200 a 
bushel. In 1921, dye toa supply, 
it was $10 a pound, and it keep on 

Continued on page 47° 
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‘ Here’s where a boot gets 
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, its longest, hardest test 
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t 4 7 OWN in the rich farm-lands of the 

. q lower Mississippi Valley it’s low and 

— flat, with hardly any drainage. Mud is 

- everywhere— 8 out of every 10 men wear 

; > boots all winter long. No ordinary boot 
can make good in Mississippi; and that’s 

f probably why for forty years they’ve 

. been buying boots from us. 

_— Look over a pair of the latest model 

: = , U.S. Boots at your dealer’s. Note the 

e a many exclusive features—the curved ~ 


“Rocker” last that makes walking easy— 
the flanged sole—the extra heavy rein- 

' forcements at every point of strain. You'll 
understand why they’re making good on 
the hardest jobs everywhere, 
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U.S. Boots are just one of the many 
types in the big U.S. line. We make 
every kind of rubber footwear you could 
want around the farm— all built in the 
same rugged, reliable way. Always look 
for that U. S. trademark—the honor 
mark that millions of farmers know. 
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MAULES 
SEEDS 


Once Grown Always Grown 





1 Every lot 
of Maule’s 
seeds for 
vegetable 
or flower 
'H garden is 
li) TESTED 
| for germi- 
nation and 
growing 
power. 

















Send a postal TODAY for the 
476 page 1922 edition of 


The Maule FREE 
, Seed Book 
m It is the greatest seed book we 
have ever issued in our 45 years 


as seedsmen, gardeners and 
farmers. Write today for it. 
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| buy, and time and labor to apply. 


corrosive sublimate. 
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New Things About Growing Potatoes 


E surely wasn’t a potato grower— 

the man who said “there is no new 

thing under the sun.” If he was, 
he was a back number, or else potato grow- 
ing was in a bad fix. No doubt about it. 
As a matter of fact, potato growers have 
been brought up torthe point-(at the rate 
of one or two new practises a year) where 
they think somebody is asleep at the 
switch, if there isn’t. a newer and better 
way every year to do one of the numerous 
jobs necessary to growing good potatoes. 

Last spring (to get down to brass tacks) 
we told of a new method of preventing 
scabby potatoes. The idea was swallowed 
and digested by H. L. Breen, North 
Dakota, who writes as follows: 

“In your March issue (1921) you give a 
newer treatment for potato scab, that is 
quicker. This method says to use formalin 
and heat the solution to 118° F., and dip 
potatoes for two minutes. I tried out five 
acres of potatoes with this treatment and 
found it to be entirely satisfactory. The 
seed we treated was scabby, but there was 
no sign of scab on potatoes last fall.’’ 

Just about as new as the method 
described is the use of sulphur in control of 
potato scab. New Jersey potato growers 
swear by this new practise, and their 
experiment station also puts its O.K. on 
the use of sulphur. That is saying a lot. 
We asked Carl R. Woodward to button- 
hole Dr. W. H. Martin, who has been 
making tests with sulphur in New Jersey 
potato-growing sections, and get the latest 
dope on this new practise. Here it is: 

“Potato scab loves a sweet or alkaline 
soil. It can not live, or at least can not 
thrive, in a sour or acid soil. So if scab is 
already in the soil, its activity is depen- 
dent upon the degree of acidity of its 
environment. 

“Here is where sulphur comes in. Sul- 
phur in itself is inactive, but when dis- 
tributed in the soil it slowly changes to an 
acid, which tends to sour the soil and hence 
to check scab. Lime applied toa sour 
soil tends to neutralize the acidity and 
make the soil sweet, thus creating a 
favorable environment for scab. There 
you have the principle of the problem in a 
nutshell. In order to be effective the 
sulphur must be changed to sulphuric acid, 
by combining with water and some oxygen 
from the air. In order to get these results 
with sulphur, sulphofying bacteria must 
be present. Therefore, it is necessary to 
inoculate the soil with a small 


the manure on the fields. This is a fertile 
source of infection. And if any scabby 
tubers are found’in the field, don’t leave 
them on the ground. They will increase 
the infection for the next crop. ‘Remove 
them and dispose of them in such a way 
that the organisms they contain will not 
get back into the soil. But if the scab is 
already giving you trouble, then it’s time 
to begin thinking about sulphur. 

“Results of six experiments on Irish 
Cobbler variety during 1921, show that 
sulphur applications led to a decrease in 
the number of unsalable potatoes, with a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
clean potatoes. The average number of 
clean tubers on the untreated plots was 
8.9 per cent as compared with 33.5 per 
cent on the plots receiving 600 pounds of 
ealseatlated sulphur and 50.9 per cent for 
those treated with a similar amount of 
inoculated sulphur. On the check plots 
68.7 per cent of the crop was unsalable as 
compared with 30.5 per cent and 20.3 per 
cent for the plots treated with uninocu- 
lated and inoculated sulphur, respectively. 

“Where a large portion of the crop is 
unsalable, 600 pounds of sulphur on a 
medium to heavy soil should give good 
control of seab and have little if any in- 
jurious effect. Where only a portion of the 
crop is unsalable, the amount should be 
reduced to 300 pounds. On the lighter 
soils, it is questionable if more than 400 
pounds of sulphur should be applied. The 
sulphur should be broadcasted with a lime 
distributor just after the land is plowed 
and should be thoroughly harrowed in.” 


Certified Seed Pays Well 


Another new practise among potato 
growers is the use of certified seed. That 
is, seed produced from plants that are 
free from disease, which fact is certified by 
some official organization such as the state 
department of agriculture, or the state 
agricultural college. . 
There is no use arguing about the mer- 
its of certified seed. Take, for example, 
results in Suffolk county, N. Y., last 
year. The yield from ordinary seed pota- 
toes was just a little over 100 bushels an 
acre, and from the good seed, a little over 
300 bushels an acre. With such a great 
difference, there is not much use quibbling 
over the odd bushels and pounds. 
Continued on page 52 








uantity of soil known to contain 
the bacteria, or by the use of inocu- 
lated sulphur. Sulphur manufac- 
turers arenow putting inoculated 
sulphur on the market, and this is 
the form the growers are most. gen- 
érally using. Early sales of inocu- 
lated sulphur indicate that 2,000 
tons, or about 125 carloads, will be 
used in New Jersey for the 1922 
planting. Long Island growers, it is 
predicted, will use as much. Large 

uantities also are being ordered in 

aine and in Canada. 

“But growers shouldn’t get care- 
less because they know of a way to 
check scab. Perfect control by sul- 

hur shouldn’t be expected, and 
urthermore sulphur costs money to 


' 





The farmer whose fields are still 
growing clean tubers should take a 
warning from his less fortunate 
neighbor and apply the proverbial 
ounce of prevention to avoid the 
necessity of ever using sulphur. In 
other words, keep the scab organism 
out of your-fields. Follow the pre- 
caution of using only clean seed and 
treating it with formaldehyde or 


“Again, don’t feed scabby pota- 
toes to the farm stock (unless pota- 
toes are cooked) and then spread 
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M.G.STONEMAN 
Founder in 1848 


For many 
Cement has 


A New Wa 
To End You 
Roof Troubles 


To every man who has a roof over his head and over his 
property this advertisement is of vital importance. It pre- : 
sents to him in Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof Cement the opportunity to transform 
his old, leaky, down-and-out roof into a new roof, a handsome roof—an almost eternal roof 

— at avery low cost. It shows him how to keep in his own pocket the big money he would .~ 
ordinarily spend for costly roofing materials and high- 
priced skilled labor. 

ears Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof 


n a local proposition. On the homes, 


farms and estates in and around Albany it has been severely and thoroughly tried 
by fire, sun, storm and time. It has never been found wanting. We are now ready 
to nationalize our product; to give to the whole country the benefit of its superior 


service and its remarkably low cost. 


Country Gentleman 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Asbestos Roof Cement 
10. Year Money-Back Bond | 


Made entirely of ingredients created by 
Nature. Has an affinity for iron, steel, tin, 
wood, cement, gravel and all other roofing and 
building materials. Preserves indefinitely the 
life and wear of nearly everything it touches. 
It is Fire-Resistant, Water-Proof, Acid-Proof, 
Sun- Proof, Storm-Proof, Wear-Proof, Rot- 
Proof, Rust-Proof, Rodent-Proof, Elastic and 
Everlasting. ‘“‘A Dab Saves a Dollar.” 

It comes in both Liquid and Plastic forms. 
The Liquid Form is a combination roof-paint 





and roofing-material that penetrates into, and 
seals forever all holes, cracks, breaks and 
leaks, It is applied with a brush. “A Dab 
Saves a Dollar.” The Plastic Form is used to 
seal big holes and breaks. 
Dollar.” j 

When used together the two forms make a 
combination that willend all yourroof troubles. 
The cost is so low that it is out of all propor- 
tion to the perfect and permanent results it 
gives. ‘A Dab Saves a Dollar.” 


A Thousand Money-Saving Uses 


Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof Cement 
preserves the life of boilers, bridges, pipes, 
tanks, poles, gutters, fire-escapes, ventilators, 
gratings, railings and fence-posts. Is a strong 
binder on all kinds of cement and concrete 


work. Instantly seals holes.in mesh wire, 
metals, etc. Has a thousand money-saving, 
time-saving, labor-saving uses on farm and 
estate. Used by roofers as a tough and elas- 
tic: preparation for flashings. 


Save Money-Make Money 





FREE 


We want to secure instantly 

a nation-wide interest in Coun- 
Gentleman Asbestos Roof 
Cement. We know that every 
trial order will make a per- 
thanent customer for our prod- 
uct, We know that every cus- 
tother will just have to tell his 
satisfaction to his friends, and 
so make other customers for us. 
To secure — jon, we are 
making it Profitable for You to 
Be Prompt. We are giving Free 
to those who order early from 
10 to 25 ne. Plasti 


Don’t spend any 
money for new 
roofsorfor repairs 
until you give us 
the chance to 
prove the merits of 
Country Gentle- 
man Asb estosRoof 
Cement. Learn 
how it makes the 
ideal roof for resi- 
dence, factory, 
church, barn, 
poultry - house, 
silo, etc. Learn 
how by simply 
spreading it over 
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Point Breck Our circular an old, badly- 








on full particulara of the worn roof youcan 
itt offer. et a new and 
ndsome roof at 





M. G. STONEMAN & SON 





83 The Plaza, Albany, N. Y. 


Order by Mail Write Today for Particulars 


a saving of hundreds of dollars. Learn how easily, 
cheaply and thoroughly you can repair the leakiest 
roof, even during a storm. 

Read our Money-Back Bond. Learn how you 
are protected to the utmost; how you get your 
money back without quibble, question or formality 
if Country Gentleman Asbes- 
tos Roof Cement fails you in 


any way within 10 years. Shipments and 
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Warehouses located at many points. Instant 








or your protection — to rtation Costs. ae 
assure you, and us, that you sae® sae : 
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that it reaches you pure and ase oases SON a 
unadulterated—and also to = STONEMAN & pany: N- a 
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profit—Country Gentleman g 
Asbestos Roof Cement can be ob- 


tained only through us, by mail i R 
It ie not sold in stores. 4 tlem oe me to DUY 
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Don’t Cuss Your For 
t4 bd 99 ; 
If It “Misses 
Do Something—Read the Book 
Prong —_ stortine. back- 
ogy Sgt Hyde Se 


“engine” troubles are due to 
faulty timing—the remedy is a 












FOR FORD CARS-TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
Incomparably fine in quality! 


Standard and time-proved construction. “No 
Trick" or experimental features. Accurately 
built—inspected 9 times—to give sure-firing 
and long service. ROLLER ASSEMBLY is 
highest quality ever put in a timer. Roller, 
running on chrome 
steel bushing, is -of 
100 point carbon tool 
steel—the one steel 
that wears smoothly 
and evenly and posi- 
tively won't groove 
or pit the race. RACE 
is time-cured fibre, 
bone hard and per- 
fectly polished. Finest 
made! 

Red Star Timers cost a 
few cents more; worth 
dollars more in service. 
Accept no substitute. 

d Your dealer or garage- 
=Your protection nest Mast 
against inferior timers 3 Sh wholesale houses. 


Write for Booklet—It’s Free 
Learn how much time, money, trouble, a truly aecu- 
rate timer will save you. 
AUTO COMPONENTS, INC., Dept. -700 
1721 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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‘STROMBERG-CARLSON 
The Standard F. Phone 


) * earlier. 


Rochester, N. ¥. 


7 LET ‘ER RAIN 


you've a man's work to do — 
wear TOWER'S FISH BRAND 


















_ TISH BRANY 

Learn about wonderful new power maker. 
Eliminates spark lever—stops misfiring —adds 

Tn et ee 

a 

use on several of Ameria’ bl 


high- motor 
Priceislow. Ask about Free Trial Offer. 
A. B. M. Box 1142, Brightwood, Mass. 
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How To Have Running Water 
By M. R. Bentley, Texas 


electric light and power plants and 

water systems, for the farm home. 
It is, no doubt, good business to buy a 
complete system and have it installed by 
an experienced man when one has’ the 
money to do so, and in some cases it 
might be good business to borrow. the 
money. But to those who can not or will 
not invest the amount of money necessary 
to put in a complete.system, but can 
afford something of the kind, we wish to 
recommend the kitchen sink with running 
water. 

Many farmers have windmills, or gas- 
engines, and elevated tanks to supply 
water at the barn, but have never thought 
of piping the water into the house. It is 
a comparatively easy matter for them to 
ng 4 a pipe to the house and run water into 
a kitchen sink. It is surprising how much 
this one convenience will lighten the house 
work. 

In planning to run water into the house 
it is well to see that the water has a good 
pressure at the faucet, or much time will be 
wasted in waiting for it to run. The flow 
of water will depend on the height, but 
not the size of the elevated tank, and also 
upon the size of the pipe from the tank to 
the faucet. 

If the tank is twenty or twenty-five feet 
above the floor of the house, and not far 
from it, one-half inch pipe may give a 
satisfactory flow, but three-quarter inch 
pipe is recommended, especially if the 
tank is low or located some distance from 
the house. Under some conditions it will 
pay to use one-inch pipe. 

metimes the elevated tank is put in 
the attic of a one-story house. This does 
not give as much pressure as is desirable, 
but is far better than not having running 
water. It has an advantage over the out- 
door tank, in that there-is very little dan- 
ger of its freezing. Only a small tank of 
two to four barrels capacity should be put 
in an attic, on account of the weight. It 
should be placed over a partition so it 


(5 sects interest -is being shown in 


will be well supported. _The tank is some- 
times put in the barn loft and covered with 
hay to prevent freezing. When the tank 
is Locoted in the house or barn, it should 
have anoverflow pipe large enough to 
keep the tank from running over. 

The most common supply tank is the 
galvanized iron tank on a wooden tower. 
This arrangement gives-some trouble in 
the Northern states on account of freezing. 
This trouble may be overcome largely by 
putting a wooden box around the supply 


. pipe and stuffing it with straw, old paper, 


or some such material. After this hes 
been done there is usually trouble with. 
freezing only. where the pipe enters the 
bottom of the tank. A method recom- 
mended for preventing freezing at that 
— is to connect a piece of two and one- 

alf inch pipe, about twelve inches long, 
to the bottom of the tank, and extending 
up into the tank, and then connect the 
supply pipe, which extends into the 
pround, to the upper end of the big pipe. 

his givés an air space between the two 
pipes for ten or twelve inches up into the 
tank and ‘makes.the outlet less likely to 
freeze up. 

A concrete tank built to hold water 
from the ground up makes a very good 
reservoir if properly constructed. The 
supply pipe may enter from the bottom to 
eliminate danger of freezing. Such tanks 
should have a good foundation; that is, 
it should start from eighteen to twenty- 
four inches below the ground level, and 
should be well reinforced. The water 
from some wells in the state seems to 
destroy poor concrete. It is therefore well 
to use nothing but good concrete for this 
kind of work, such as one part cement, to 
two parts of sand, and four parts of gravel 
or crushed stone. 

In running water from the well to the 
tank, it is just as well to pump the water 
in and let it out through the one pipe in 
the bottom of the tank, and this usually 
saves some pipe. A check-valve should be 

Continued on page 46 


Storage Tank for Running Water 





Wire mesh reinforcing 
Scottie 20220 


te” Se. fois 
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YUMEROUS ways have been 
devised to elevate a storage 
tank for farm water supply. It can 
be placed in the barn loft, in the 





attic of the house or on a.tower or 








6° Cormice tile 











As a rule, the barn frame is 
not strong enough to support a tank 
.of the necessary size. It is not 











always possible to have the tank in 











the house, because the construction 








will not carry the tank and the 





space is not always available. A 





leaking tank soaks the plaster and 
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causes it to fall. 
The independent elevated tank is 
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Continued on page 46 


preferred, which can be located near 
the well or spring, by -Piecine the 
Oo. 


N 1410" 10:0 “shown 7” TT tank on a tower or This, too, 
N Ft] ae its a aig ne The Sak 
and supply pipe, being unprotected, 
a eee ill freeze is severe weather. The 
oii ae teas bee ~ eel wood tank is exposed and will soon 
coch herisente/ Dor aig ol ata. a WO HE . — the ge ype tank leaks and 
~... freezing will cause disintegra- 
4 ! aah “ss. tion; and the steel tank 
8 Le yt must be riveted in place or 
® ie ag ae | raised on a tower, which 
Ll iittit |... | makes it high-priced orim- 
L oh ane ‘Room | possible for the average 

| farmer. ‘ 
4° Concrete conan -- More than a year ago, an 
ie Ze i ingenious farmer in Wood- 
a) 6°Greve/ fill | bury county, Iowa, near Sioux City, 
Mi] feering tofow | | solved the storage tank problem by 
4 Urea? | placing a cypress tank in a circular 
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outfits can be had fn 40 styles 
—big and little. All have pat- 
ented non-clog nozzles that 
save time and bother. They 
ere endorsed by Experiment 

@ Stations—over 750,000 in use. 
**You Must Spray 


To Make Crops Pay’’ 


Send today for Catalog and special Spray- 
ing Calendar ; by Cornell Uni- 
ovr Specialists. Both free 


E. C. BROWN CO., 
Box 857, Maple St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Your Hogs, Cattle 
Chickens, Trees and 
Garden 


The sureway to 
bigger profits 


You will have finer stock, bigger prices, gather more 
eggs and een ete a te and ask 
us about spraying for farm Do away with 
peg chaiers. lice and other loathsome pests and diseases. 


) BIG PRICE REDUCTION 


on our complete line of er, barrel, bucket, wheel- 
Ww, ple ole Und other enoepan. Prices at 
rock bottom. Never was there a better time to buy. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET 


Ask for Spraying Recipes 
You can whitewash your barns and fences; save and make 
al in scores of ways with Hayes Sprayers. Guaran- 


Sold Everywhere by Dealers 
HAYES PUMP AND PLANTER COMPANY 
Department 33 GALVA, ILLINOIS 


HAYES Shravers 
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.* For All Uses 
* OSPRAYMO LINE 
h-pressure sprayers 
ch mak praying 
effective. * Mec anteal 
agitation, liquid strain- 
er brushes. Red Jacket 
ad gy ade —— (trac- 
Send for toes 
general catalog and 
choose ry that 
2 Elmira, N. Y, 
D f nd worms; insure larger 
“ylelde of oem Seth success- 
ul year. 
STAHL’S EXCELSIOR 
SPRAYING OUTFIT 
*™ PREPARED MIXTURES 











: 20 models. Catalog containing full treat- 
; ise on spraying E. Reduced Prices. 
Wm. Stahl Sprayer Co., 
{ Box 815 QUINCY, ILL. 
All the stand- 
GRAPE VINES #:°s2% 
for vineyards 





and home gardens. Prices right. Send toda 
for a copy of our Geapa Cateleges FREE. 
T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 22, Fredonia, N. Y. 


#50.0006R APE-VINES 
32 sample vines mailed for criptive 


66 
Genuine. Cheap. 
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Your experiment station will send you a 
spray calendar for the asking 





Starting Plants Indoors 


LANTS may easily be started in the 

house by using a “flat” or an old soap 

box. The box should be three or 
four inches deep, should have holes in the 
bottom to permit drainage, and should be 
small enough so that it can easily be 
handled when filled with soil. 

Fill the box to within one-half inch of 
the top with fine loam, then firm the soil 
and have it perfectly level and free from 
stones, sticks, or lumps before seed plant- 
ing. Mark the rows with 
a straight stick that is as 
long as the box is wide, 
making the rows about 
one-fourth of an inch deep 
and two inches apart. 

The seed should be cov- 
ered very lightly, and they 
should not be overwater- 
ed, as that causes weak 
plants. Place the box near 
a window, preferably on 
the south side of the house, 
and turn the box every two 
or three days so that plants 
will get equal amounts of 
sunlight from all sides. 

The time of planting the 
seeds depends upon the 
approximate date of trans- 

ting to the garden. 
ttuce or cabbage can be 
set out-of-doors very early and therefore 
can be started before tomatoes or peppers. 
As soon as the wpa seem crowded in the 
box they should be transplanted or thinned 
so that they will not become spindly. In 
from six to eight weeks plants reach the 
transplanting size. 

When it is necessary to provide more 
space for the growing seedlings they may 
be thinned out in the box in which they 
are grown, thinning to one or two inches 
between plants. 


Early plants can also be secured b 
planting seeds out-of-doors in a hotbed. 
An article in the February Farm Journal 
told how to make a hotbed. For the 
benefit of those who have misplaced the 





February paper, we give this brief advice: 

Dig a pit 3 x 6 or 6 x 6 feet, two feet 
deep, on the sunny side of a building. 
Line inside of pit with old boards, held in 
place by stakes. Make boards along back 
of pit extend six inches higher than in 
front, so that sash will slope when placed 
on top. Get a load of fresh horse manure, 
let it heat a few days, fork it over, let 
heat again and put into the pit, tramping 
firmly, until manure is eighteen inches 
- Place sash over pit, bank firmly 
with earth and a few days later place a 


tw 


Home-made garden marker made of one-inch lumber 


four-inch layer of soil over the manure. 
Plant seeds in this when temperature gets 
down to 90° F. and stays thereabouts. 





Iowa’s Contribution—The 
“Delicious” Apple 


When Iowa gave to horticulture the De- 
licious apple, she gave not only to Iowa, 
but also the country as a whole, perhaps 
the most popular eating and dessert apple 
known to pomologists. Almost without 
exception, horticulturists all over the 
country have endorsed the Delicious as 
being their favorite when flavor and a 
pearance were considered. This apple 
since its introduction to 































the commercial market, 
has had perhaps the great- 
est success of any single 
dessert variety. Its many 
poet points have led it to 
e put forth in preference 
to most all other apples 
used for eating purposes. 
The Delicious originated 
on the farm of Jesse Hiatt 
at Peru, Madison county 
Iowa, where the original 
tree is still bearing annual 
crops, at the of fifty 
oo. The original De- 
icious tree for some time 
was supp to have 
own as a root sprout 
rom an old apple tree 
the top of which ak died 
out. This view evidently 
is not correct. The De- 
licious, undoubtedly, is a 
true seedling, as the root 
sprouts which now come 
up in the vicinity of the 
old tree all bear true De- 
licious apples. 
On the Hiatt place is an 
orchard of Delicious trees 





which have all been grown 
from the root sprouts of 
the old tree. the 


old Hiatt orchard was 
set out it contained such 
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varieties as the Jonathan, Lady Sweet, 
Black Gilliflower and White Winter Pear- 
main. All of these varieties grew in the 
vicinity where the original tree is now 
standing. In all probability, the Delicious 
tree is the result of a cross between two 
of these varieties, all of which are of the 
highest quality. 

The =e itself is rather large, runnin 
fairly uniform in size, roundish oblong an 
tapering somewhat at the end. The skin 
is waxen, of a deep crimson color, blending 
into a clear yellow at the calyx end. Yel- 
low dots overfleck the surface. One dis- 
tinction of the apple is that it is ‘five 
crowned,” having five knob-like pro- 
tuberances at the calyx end. The promi- 
nence of these varies with the locality in 
which the fruit is grown, but there is 
always a trace of them. The apple is 
mild in taste, but not sweet, carrying a 
faint tartness. Smooth grain and fine 
texture characterize the flesh. 

The tree is a vigorous, upright grower 
with a tendency to spread after attainin 
its vertical growth. The branches are 
well, enabling it to hold up heavy loads of 
fruit. The bark is thick and smooth, a 
trifle darker in color than that of most 
apple varieties. Delicious has been re- 
markably resistant to blight, root aphis 
and sun scald. Orchardists report this 
variety as being an active pollenizer. 

In almost every section of the country 
where apples are grown to any extent, 
this variety has been at the front. From 
Virginia to New York, from Arkansas to 
Iowa, Delicious has been grown to the 
satisfaction of many orchardists. Its 
hardiness has been shown by the fact that 
in Wisconsin, where the temperature falls 
to over thirty degrees below, the variety 
is reported as a relatively heavy yielder. 
From widely separated parts of the 
country, resistance to disease has been 
reported as a strong point. Cases have 
been- shown where other varieties have 
suffered heavily from insects and diseases 
and Delicious stood out as being sound. 

As a keeper, it ranks between Jonathan 
and Ben Davis. Home storage experi- 
ments have seen it removed sound as late 
as March. 

The Delicious is recommended for both 
home and commercial planting in both 
the central and southern belts of Iowa. In 
the northern third of the state it probably 
would do better if top grafted upon 
Hibernal, Virginia Crab or other very 
hardy stocks. 

Monuments or markers have been 
erected to a few of the most noted varie- 
ties of apples. To continue this practise 
as a means of commemorating the origina- 
tor, Jesse Hiatt, and the Delicious tree 
itself, the Iowa State Horticultural Society 
is planning to unveil a monument near 
the spot where the original tree now stands. 
This ceremony will be held in connection 
with the meeting of the Great Northern 
Plains Horticulturists, which will be held 
in Iowa, in August, 1922. 

Towa. T. J. Maney. 






















HE year 1921 did not entangle itself in the 

heartstrings of the American farmer. It went 

out under a cloud and he shed notears. Yet 
this cloud, like so many of the clouds in life, had 
its silver lining. 


The agricultural ills and ailments of 1921 brought with 
them their own remedies. At Washington today the 
governmental forces, wide awake to the vital co-relation 
of farm and industrial welfare, are fortifying the weak 
places in the business of farming. The farm public has 
created a hundred active, vigorous movements, many of 
them now bearing fruit. Freight reductions, better 
financing and better marketing conditions, lower labor 
and equipment costs, legislation tending to higher farm 
product prices — items like these build up the optimistic 
outlook for the summer ahead. 


For you, the individual farmer, all the factors in the 
situation center of course on your own acres. In so far 
as you are a believer in the inevitable return swing of a 
pendulum, you will apply your best knowledge and the 
most efficient and modern equipment to make your fields 
produte bumper crops. 


As you come tothe spring season you will probably 
‘discover the need of one or more new machines and we 
want to call your attention to the standard popular 
equipment that makes up the McCormick-Deering Line, 
sold by a good dealer in your community. For reliable 
machines, repairs, and ever-ready service, consider the 
McCormick-Deering Dealer fully qualified to serve you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO UNCORPORATEDY USA 


92 Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 








These McCormick-Deering Products 
are in Demand at this Time of Year: 


Tractors Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 
Titan 10-20 Corn Planters 
International 8-16 Corn Cultivators 
International 15-30 Spot Seeders 

Plows—Tractor and Horse isters 

Disk Harrows aang SO 

Spring and Peg Harrows Manure Spreaders 

Culti-Packers Motor Trucks 

Drills, Seeders, and Alfalfa Twine 
Drills Repairs 


The McCormick-Deering Dealer Offers You Standard 
Tractors and the Best-known, Most-complete Line of 
Tractor-operated Equipment on the Market. 
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freeze up, neither will it be 


float chamber, we covered the 
chamber over with a slab and 








Clip the cows’ u 
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be falling into the milk pails at milking time 


dders so that March mud will not 





Float Control for Stock Tanks 


O have a regular supply of water in 
sk stock tank, some automatic means 

must be used to regulate the flow. 
The ordinary float control is simple and 
inexpensive, but needs daily watching. It 
is not foolproof. If a float could be 
devised which never got out of order it 


would be an ideal system. 


Carl Rush, a young Iowa farmer, has an 
ideal system. He built a float chamber, 
connected three tanks to it, covered it up 
and forgot it. The float chamber, which 
was built in a fence row, was 


By VW. A. Foster, Iowa 


from freezing, the float chamber should be 
located in higher ground than the drinking 
tank. The water in tank should be from 
twenty-four to thirty inches above grade 
for a general stock tank. 

Build tank of concrete and connect 
with three-quarter-inch galvanized pipe 
extending up through bottom. The pipe 
should be placed below frost-line and 


tank, the float chamber should be covered 
with the lid and banked over with earth. 
If a small pipe extends up through lid, it 
will allow aeration of water in chamber. 
This chamber may be built at little 
expense. A sealed fruit jar, corked bottle 
or jug will do for a float, which is con- 
nected to float-arm with a stiff wire. 
After installing a float chamber, any 
number of tanks can be attached to the 
outlet pipe. It will control many tanks as 
well as a single tank. When several tanks 
are connected, the size of the 





connected to a nearby storage 
cistern. This float is con- 
tinually on the job and never 
gets out of order. Being 
covered over, it will not 


interfered with by animals 
nor children. 

“It was quite a job to 
level the tanks with the float 
chamber,” says Mr. Rush. “I 
did it by setting stakes and 
sighting over the spirit-level. 
After connecting tanks to 


covered the slab with dirt. It 
has given no trouble since it 
was completed two years ago. 
Next summer I am going to 





outlet pipe should be in- 
creased so that if all tanks are 
lowered at the same time, 
they will fill quickly. A 
shut-off ‘valve should be 
placed above float chamber. 

When properly installed 
and once in working order, 
this system will remain so and 
be one of the most valuable 
pieces of equipment on the 
farm; one that will work with- 
out expense until worn out. 





Mineral mixtures for swine: 
A simple mixture that fur- 
nishes the main elements 
lacking in corn and small 
grains is composed of equal 





build another tank and con- 
nect it to the same float. We 
will put the new tank south 
of the barn.” 

We went down toward one 
of the tanks in the feed-lot. 





Sit tight, don’t rock the boat, and in a year or two the sheep 

and wool situation will be looking up. Then the man who 

has kept pegging away will come out on top. 

' considered a poor one for sheep, but even last year wasn’t 
so bad, judging by Mr. Baur’s experience, told below 


Last- year was 


parts, by weight, of air-slaked 
lime, salt and bone-meal (or 
spent bone-black). The fol- 
lowing mixture contains many 
of the time-honored sub- 
stances used by so many suc- 








The day was cold and the 

ground was covered with snow and ice. As 
we came near the tank two colts came up. 
One lifted his forefoot and began pawing 
on the ice which covered the water in the 
tank. The drinking hole which had been 
kept open was frozen over, the ice having 
formed since morning. The colt broke 
the ice, drank, and the water again rose 
to the level of the ice. The float in the 
chamber was on the job. Freezing made 
no difference with it, neither did the colt’s 
pawing when breaking the ice. 

The accompanying drawing shows how 
the tank is connected to float chamber. 
Since water is a liquid, it seeks its level 
and stands the same height in both tank 
and float chamber. Then, in order to 
fill over float chamber and to protect it 
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should come up through center of tank. 
This places the pipe where it is best pro- 
tected should freezing take place. It will 
act as a safety valve when the water 
freezes, the expansion forcing the water 
back into the float chamber in the same 
way that hot water in a hot-water tank is 
forced back into the water main. 

The float chamber may be made of 
concrete, or of a kerosene or linseed-oil 
barrel. This chamber should be set in the 
ground and connected to storaze tank or 
cistern, and the flow t 
into the chamber regu- 
lated by the float as Fence) 













Float Chambe. 
Slade of Orr 
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shown. The outlet pipe runs to stock 
- tank. As soon as the float is cor- 
rectly set so that water will rise to 
the desired height in the stock 








cessful swine growers: 


Salt, common, flake form........ 30.0 Ibs. 
Spent bone-black, or bone-meal, 
finely ground, or bone flour..... 25.0 “ 


Commercial kainit, or potassium 
chloride, or wood ashes........ 
Sulphur, flowers of.............. 1 

Air-slaked lime, or limestone, finely 


Epsom salts or magnesium sulfate. 
Copperas, or iron sulfate......... 2. 
Potasmumbiodide ..... 05 0. i. se 


All of these mixtures can be self-fed. If 
mixed with the feed, use a pound a month 


per hog. 


Stick by the Sheep — 
By R. E. Baur, Iowa. 


Sheepmen are doing the wrong thing if 
they sell their breeding herds now at low 
prices, and at a time when the outlook 
for sheep is much better than for some of 
our other farm products. In this imme- 
diate vicinity I know of only two breeding 
herds besides my own that were kept for 
1922 lambs, while three years ago I could 
count forty herds in the same territary. 
Such changing as this will certainly cause 
renewed interest in sheep in the near 
future. Continued on page 28 
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are just alike 


hai may have your roof made with the best __is included in thé famous Raynster line. 


shingles and the best tar paper and the best Look for the Raynster label! If your 
of everything, and it may look fine as long as_—_ dealer should be out of the exact Rayn- 
the sun shines, but when the rain comes it ster you want, he can get it in no time 


will leak—unless it has been built right. from the nearest of our many branches. 

So it = a peepee Material, fit, style, 
may make it look fine before the mirror, but } 
its aaa value is inbuilt. It is hidden. You United States Rubber Compa ny 
have to go by the name on the coat. 

Backed by 40 years’ experience in raincoat 
manufacture, the name Raynster is your guide 
and guarantee. Every inch, every fibre of the 
fabric is sealed with layer on layer of high- _ 

rade rubber that shuts out the hardest rain, ... 
very seam is triple-reinforced to make the 
coat absolutely waterproof. 


There are many different Raynster 
models— ed rubber surface types, 
heavy-duty double texture coats for the 
roughest sort of wear, smart tweeds and 
cashmeres with the rubber hidden inside. 
Special types for boys, too. Every sort of 
raincoat that farmers could possibly want 
















Where roots and raincoats 


Shh 





A complete line of raincoats— 


a type for every need 














SAVED THREE COWS 
BY TIMELY AID 


Jacob Germann of Farmingdale, Ill., tells of 
his experience with cow ailments much the 
same as hundreds of others who take the 
trouble to write us every year. He says: 


“I had three cows this Spring, one had 
garget and one had milk fever, and one 
was done up completely from calving and 
could not get up or walk and I had a vet- 
erinarian with no good results. I began 
feeding Kow-Kare and she is able to go to 

asture with the other cows now. I just 

now I would have lost the three if I had 
not had your medicine.” 


D. B. Thomas of Knightville, Utah, had an 
experience with a barren cow that is just 
like scores of others who have kept cows on a 
pains basis with the aid of Kow-Kare. He 
writes: 


“Had a valuable Jersey cow eight years 
old that had had seven calves. Something 
went wrong with her after her last calf 
came, so that for two years she failed to 
become with calf. Fed her some of your 
Kow-Kare last January and she was all 
right the first serving, and long before I 
had given her the whole package of your 
Kow-Kare that I purchased.” 


For the prevention or successful treatment 
of Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, 
Scouring, Bunches, Milk Fever, Loss of Ap- 
petite, ete., no cow medicine has such a record 
of constant successes as Kow-Kare. Every 
cow owner should keep it on hand. Sold by 
general stores, feed dealers and druggists at 
the new reduced prices—65c and $1.25 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INO., 
Lyndonville, Vt. —_ 


Write today | 
for this valua- 
i 







ble book on 
diseases of 
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Famous C-B Pokes Will 
Save You Many $ $ $ 


h— She Cow-Boy Pokes keep cattle from 

ef) tearing down fences, destroying 

crops and from being cut by 

wire. Positive cure for ‘“‘crawl- 

ers."’ Light, strong. and humane, 

They fit—won’t cut or chafe, 
Will last a lifetime. 


Avoid Costly Lawsuits! 

Cow-Boy Pok 1 its, 
yetert = bills. "Write today!" Firs First ctr 
rom eac + 
offer. Send name of your a eee office ad- 
dresqand names of three neighbors. Don’t delay! This 
FT introductory off er and folder about Cow-Boy Pokes, 

. Send today! Begin saving cows and money now! 


C. B. POKE MFG. CO., Dept. A, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Don’t Feed Scrap-Iron 
to Your Stock 


N 1917 a surgeon, operating in the 

Philadelphia General Hospital, removed 
452 nails, pins, keys and other miscel- 
laneous pieces of hardware from a man’s 
stomach. Strange to say the patient 
survived the operation. owever, until 
the veterinary profession has produced 
many such skilled doctors, equal in their 
field to the above surgeon, it is unwise to 
feed cattle scrap-iron. Chances are they 
won’t survive. 

You smile and say no sane man feeds 
cattle scrap-iron. Not knowingly, of 
course, but when a man is careless in his 
feeding methods, he frequently offers his 
cows a diet of wire and nails. 

A case recently brought to my attention 
was that of a mysteriously stricken 
Guernsey cow. The animal was rapidly 
wasting away. The usual remedies proved 
valueless. The veterinary consulted, 
finally decided that the cow had a nail or 
wire lodged in her heart. As the animal 
was beyond hope, she was killed and 
opened. Sure enough, a four-inch piece of 
baling wire was discovered fixed in her 
heart. 

This is but one case of many where a 
piece of wire, a nail or a machine-screw has 
caused the death of a valuable animal. 
“Accidents will happen,” but how many 
accidents are ca Y. carelessness? Keep 
hardware out of the feed trough. When 
you open a bale of hay, carefully wrap up 
that wire. Be sure that you get all of it. 
Don’t feed your cattle scrap-iron. It’s 
dangerous. -James J. Deehan. 





What Cow Testing Did 
for One Farmer 


It was milking-time on an Iowa dairy 
farm. “See that cow,” said the farm 
owner, pointing to a particularly fine- 
appearing bossy. ‘Now, look her over 
carefully and then look at the one in this 
stanchion and tell me what you think of 
the two as compared with each other. 

The visitor looked and then remarked, 
“Why, as far as I can see they look re- 
markably alike.” 

“Exactly,” said the dairyman with a 
— “They do. I: think so too, and I 

ave owned them since they were born 
six years ago. They are half-sisters, both 
are the same age, and there is “—_ slight 
difference in their weight. ey are 
marked about the same and are built alike 
as you have noticed. What is more, they 
have always given about the same quan- 
tity of milk. In fact, I have always con- 
sidered them equally good; and if I had 
considered selling them at any time, I 
should have asked the same price for 
each one. 

“A year ago we organized a local cow- 
testing association. The tester has just 
turned over to me his official record of 
my herd for the year. That cow. you 
looked at first, produced 288 pounds of 
butterfat. This one produced 520 pounds, 
almost double the amount. It’s a funn 
thing and probably more or less a f 
case, but at the same time it shows con- 
clusively the value of keeping a complete 
individual record of each cow if you want 
to know where you are getting to in the 
pag | business. I have pre A thought 
I am a fairly good judge of stock, and still 
think so, but there you have it. I was 
ee ng’ fooled on those two cows. I 
thought they were equally good and the 
record shows that one has been earning 
nearly twice as much money as the other. 
But that is only a small part of the story. 
I considered them among the best cows I 
have had, and have been keeping the 
calves of both of them to build up my 
herd. Think what it would have meant to 
me if I had found out four years ago in- 
stead of now the difference in the two 
cows.” F. L. C., Towa. 














Color Your Butter 


**Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade and-Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 





Before churning add one-half -tea- — 


spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of Golden 
June shade to bring you top prices. 
“Dandelion Butter Color” costs nothin 
because each ounce used adds ounce o 


weight to butter. Large bottles cost only . 


35 cents at drug or grocery stores. Purely 
vegetable, harmless, meets all State and 
National food laws. Used for 50 years 
by all large creameries. Doesn’t color 
buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Dollars in HARES! 


You can'very easily turn your 
back yard, barn or attic into dol- 
ars. Many are oo it, and 
making nice profits each month. 


We Pay 
$7.00 to $18.50 and up 








a pair and express for Belgian 
Hares, New Zeala . Flemish 
Giants, Black Siberians, Imp. Spotted 
Giants and Checkered Giants. We 


Bi 
& exceptionally fast Hares muitiply. 
Profits And we furnish you with only the 
highest grade breeding stock. z 
Don’t fail to write us to-day, — now, for interesting 
FREE illustrated Catalogue and complete instructions 
with copy of contract. = 
Just drop us a postal for this free literature. Don’t delay. 


STANDARD FOOD AND FUR ASSOCIATION 
405X Broadway New York 
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CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Dept. A148 , 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
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82 years making quality products 














Work—Better Butter 
. ~~ = ~~, The 
_— FENNER CHURN 


takes the qretqey out of butter 
making by ch , washing, salt- 
ing an vorking te butter in the 









churn. 
Butter made in the Fenner Churn 
brings more money. 


direct. 
Write for booklet on ‘‘The 
Fenner Method of Butter Making.’’ 


FREDRICKSON BROS. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
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ot this costly malady. 

Write for free copy today. 
ABORNO LABORATORY 

33 Jett Street, 
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Pampermg Doesn’t Pay 


if KEEP eight brood mares—purebred 
eg a and, after more than thirty 

years’ experience, I find that as much 
stress should be placed on their feed as 
on the general care of those animals. 
One makes a mistake oy pave pampering them 
either by feeding or stabling. I allow my 
animals free access to a large, dry yard 
with free access to warm box stalls. This 
insures proper exercise without overtaxing 
their strength. - Feed should be largely 
given to sustain strength, and assist in 
building up the unborn colt. I give the 
mares plenty of bright, clean shredded 
corn-stover, and once a day I feed each 
animal about ten pounds of alfalfa hay, 
being careful to shake it out well to get 
rid of the dust. ‘Three times a day I give 
each mare a quart of ground corn and 
oats, and once a day I throw in a small 
handful of flaxseed-meal. Once a week I 
give each a generous feed of raw carrots, 
cut fine. The principal feed, however, is 
the shredded corn-stover. By this feeding 
I insure bone and muscle feed for both the 
mother and colt, and at the same time 
avoid constipation. 

I avoid pampering the mares, as such 
treatment renders them more liable to be 
too weak to meet the ordeal of foaling and 
raising the foal. I can not lay too much 
emphasis on the free feeding of carrots. 
Carrots, in conjunction with the oilmeal, 
furnish the best. of nourishment and abso- 
lutely preclude constipation, the bane of 
pregnan 


t mares. 
Michigan. W. C. Covey. 





To Prevent Hog Cholera 
By A. 8. Alexander, M. D. C. 


When cholera appears in a district, or 
where the hogs are thought to have been 
exposed to the infection, we advise single 
treatment vaccination. Such treatment 


gives temporary immunity, lasting for [| 


three or four weeks, and it is erred 
without use of the virus which causes 


cholera. 

The double or simultaneous treatment 
should be given to hogs on farms where the 
disease has existed, or at once when it 
comes “next door” to the farm, or when 
cases have occurred. This treatment 
practically permanent. immunity, as 
1S PO: by an animal that has sur- 
vived & aia attack of bole, and it 
will largely, do away with the necessity of 
using mixed infection bacterin. When hogs 
heve been immunized temporarily or 
permanently against cholera they may 
also, if seen to be necessary, likewise be 
immunized against swine plague. 

It is just as import: ma - | aes a 
— that howe h n 

clean feeding mown pon water- 
ing ome Lailiioe 3 places. The hogs should 
be so fed and managed that they will be 
robust and well fit to resist and throw off 
infeetion, or less readily suecumb to its 
effects. “The ampent, overfed, under- 
exercised hog that is kept i in dirty quarters 
is the one that cholera and other infectious 
diseases attack and kill. Use of biologies 
is not enou All other conditions must 
be made favorable to maintenance of 
health if hogs are to escape disease, and 
lastly it may be said that similar sanitary 
management will do much to prevent 
worms, so that it need not be the policy of 
the swine-breeder constantly to be doping 
his animals against parasites. It be 
much more important for him to provide a 
constant succession of fresh, green crops. 
a 
Peanut hay is palatable for all kinds of 
farm stoek,: y dairy cows and 
but it ea be fed to hard- 
om 5 with caution. It is hi 
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EASY TERMS 

Sold on such easy terms that it 
will pay for itself while you are 
using it. See your De Laval 
agent now or write us about get- 
ting a new one 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 





MARCH, 1922 


No matter sities your system of 
farming may be or where you live, 
you need a De Laval Separator 
and some cows. 

Cows furnish the best market 
for your feeds, and they keep the 
fertility of the soil on your farm. 

Then the De Laval separates the 
cream, which _— you inasteady 
cash income, and leaves the skim- 
milk im the best condition forfeed- 

ing calves, pigs and chickens. 

nhs 3 is the surest, safest and 
most profitable system of farm- 
ing—and the De Laval Separator 
has made it possible. It is the 
original separator, skims cleaner, 
lasts longer, turns easier tham any 
other: ‘There are over 2,500,000 
De Laval Separators in use ” the 
world over —about as many as all 
the rest put together. The 
De Laval has always | led in every 
important separator improvement 
and is recognized everywhere as 
the world’s standard. 

Yow may be wasting enough 
cream fo pay for a De Laval by 
usin —_ a@ worn-out separator or by 

skimming. 
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The De Laval Separator Company 


bpd YORK Py a4 SAN pyre 
165 Broadway 29 E. MadisowSt. 61 BeaieSt. 











Write for ALL the 
FACTS Regarding 











We guarantee 
more milk or 
money back 





Write for Our Trial Offer 


We want to give every dairyman the facts. Tell you 
how your dealer will sell two bags of Larro for triat 
under our money back offer. Larro is an efficient 
, tation for increasing milk production and preserv- 

ing the health of your cows. You can prove for 
yourself at our risk that Larro will stop your losses 
from off-feed conditions and low milk yields. If it 
fails to produce more milk, returm the empty bags 


, and r will refund your money. 
: The Ready 
Ration F. 
LRG Ratn to 


The famous Larro blend is succulent, palatable and easily 
of dollars spent in testing. Few dairymen can mix 
robes pou seen ng ah a erg a 
help, lack a tried and proved formula. Why take 
Why not get maximum results from your cows? Write forall 
the facts about LARRO—today. Address 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO., Dept. 2584, Detreit, Mich. 
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It Pays to Keep Books 
on the Farm 


C takes close - ang 3 to make 
money on the farm these days. 
The farmer must know where the 
money goes and what it brings. To 
do this he, or some one in his fam- 
ily, must keep accounts. This is 
easily done with the Farmers’ Record and 
Account Book. The records are so arranged 
that you can tell just how much it costs you 
to produce the different crops, milk, “Fee 
etc., also how much you get for them. 
inventories for farm and household goods ene 
able you to see just how you stand at the end 
of the figure accurately the profit and 
loss. ides, are pages devoted to 
tractor and auto wisdom, breeding tables, 
seed testing and other useful information. 














THROWS 


AND 


BLOWS 








How to Get this Book—Free 
If you own asilo, or intend to buy asilo, state 
the size, send us your dealer’s name and ad- 
dress and the book will be promptly mailed. 
Worth a dollar to any farmer. 

Also Ask for FREE Catalog 


If you own a silo or intend to buy one, you 
need the Papec Catalog. It shows you why 











REGISTERED 


HEREFORD 


BULLS and COWS 


$200 and up. 


Donald Woodford—Herd Bull 


Bulls for Grade or Purebred Herds, also 
Cows and Heifers, all breeders and free 
from T. B. 60-day Insurance Policy 
with every animal. 


GLENWILD PLANTATION 
Grenada, Mississippi 
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$40,000 To Kill Grubs 


T its last meeting, the Tanners’ Council 
agreed to give $10,000, as part of a 

,000 fund, to clean cattle-grubs out of at 
least one county. The rest of the money is 
to come from other sources; part of it from 
the county in which the work is done. The 
work will extend over four or five years. 

When the results in this one county show 
what’ can be done, perhaps the farmer who 
sells a hide occasionally will wake up and 
try to save what he has been losing on poor 
hides. Grubs cause such damage that the 
hides are worth only one-half or two-thirds of 
what they should bring. 

The time to get rid of grubs is in the spring. 
From the last of March on into April and 
May, swellings caused by grubs can be seen 
on the backs of cattle. Each swelling has a 
small hole, through which the grub will come 
out, and this of course damages the hide. 

Every grub should be removed and killed 
by squeezing the lumps with thumb and 
finger. Or, press down on the lump with the 
open mouth of a bottle. This will reduce the 
number next year. If everybody would re- 
move and kill the grubs for a few years, it 
wouldn’t be hard to get rid of this costly pest. 
While hides are cheap is a good time to fight 
the pest, so that when hides go up, full value 
will be received for them. 

British stockmen apply a mixture of four 
ounces each of spirits of tar and flowers of 
sulphur, and one quart of rape-oil to the 
backs of cattle every ten days during sum- 
mer to keep ox-warble flies away. Their 
supposition is that the warble fly lays her 
eggs on the skin of the back, or possibly 
inserts them in the skin. They believe the 
eggs are laid upon the hairs of the heels and 
legs. Then they are swallowed by the 
animal and develop into small grubs which 
penetrate the gullet, and by way of the con- 
nective tissue eventually reach their favorite 
location along the backbone and at the loins. 





Stick by the Sheep 
Continued from page 24 


I have been handling sheep for several 
years, maintaining a breeding herd of high- 
grade ewes and fattening the lambs and 
sending them to market at as early an 
age as ible. I like to have the lambs 
come the latter part of March or early 
in April. This requires a little more grain 
for the ewe during the lambing period 
than if the lambs came in May, but the 
advantage of the early lamb fattened for 
the late summer market more than offsets 
any advantage of the latelamb. Besides hit- 
ting a ons market, the early lamb is less 
troubl by the dreaded stomach worms. 
cating | the late lambs fall prey to these 
pests, and once the lambs are badly infested 
with the worms it is hard to avoid loss or to 

t the lambs back in thrifty condition. I 

now of no other livestock that is harder to 
treat than an unthrifty bunch of lambs. An 
early lamb of good breeding, fed liberally and 
kept on good pasture, won’t become unthrifty. 

ast year my lambs, at six months of age 

weighed eighty pounds, and when sold early 
in September brought eight cents a pound. 
Each lamb ate about one and one-half 
bushels of corn and one-half bushel of oats 
during the three months’ feeding period, or 
about $1 expense for grain. The lambs were 
on grass all of the time, but ate very little 
grass the latter part of the feeding period. 

What one of these lambs brought on the 
market would almost have bought two ewes 
in November. Three years ago no sheepman 
hoped to get: more for his lambs than the 
ewes were worth. When the majority are 
quitting a business and you know the reason, 
and you can see bright prospects for the 
business in the near future, and know that b 
good management you can make a sm 
profit in the business until that time comes, it 
will be to your advantage to stick. 





Farmers living along Lake Erie de- 
clare that the whir of the mail planes 
makes their livestock do all kinds of 
stunts. It is probable they may out- 
fit their stock with ear-muffs 
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ess use it has no buckles to tear straps, no 
friction rings to wear them, no holes in straps 
to weaken them. Highest possible quality of leather. 


Try Walsh Harness on Your Team 


Return if not satisfactory. Costs less, saves 
repairs, wears longer, fits any size horse perfectly. 
Made in all styles, back pads, side backers, breech- 
ingless, etc. LIBERAL ae ee 
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Lictonic is Nature’s way to keep live stock in best 
Saves feed. Increases gains and pro- 
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Stock Editor’s Column 


Contentment shines upon the brow 
Of Farmer Brown. Says he, 
“T used te keep scrub cows, but now 
My purebred cows keep me!” 
Ohio News Letter. 


HE owner of a stallion, which had been 

previously licensed by the Washington 
State Department of Agriculture in accor- 
dance with law, sent the following laconic 
communication te the Department: ‘‘Re- 
ceived yeur letter notifying me that the 
license on Tom has expired. Sohas Tom.” 


Tractor makers claim an average reduction 
of twenty-seven per cent in prices since prices 
were at the peak. They say that some farmers 
don’t know this, and consequently are waiting 
for prices to come down. Of course, farmers 
know that horse feed. has come down—more than 
twenty-seven. per cent; but you can't run a@ 
tractor with oats, corn and hay. 


Ever eat goat meat? Not knowingly, per- 
haps, for goat meat is seldom found on the 
market as such, Pa the average number of 
goats slaughtered each year from 1916 to 
1920, inclusive, was 141,487. It is probable 
that most of this meat reaches the consumer 
as mutton, which it resembles closely, as 
there are few cities that require it| to 
marketed under its own name. In cities and 
towns near the range country, however, 
Angora wethers are freely marketed as such 
and the meat is consumed without dis- 
crimination by the buyer. When received in 
lnrge numbers these wethers usually sell at 
about sixty per cent of the price paid for 
sheep wethers. Goat meat is usually 
superior to mutton bought at the same price. 


The ewe’s fleece will pay for her keep, and 
the lamb is clear profit. 


One pig for each cow, is the advice of 
Oregon Experiment Station, to a man who 
wants to know how many hogs he ean raise 
on skim-milk from a small dairy. Under 
ordinary conditions from 300 to 350 pounds 
of skimmed milk or buttermilk will replace 
100 pounds of grain in the ration. It should 
not ~ fed alone, however, but at the rate of 
three or four pounds of milk to one of grain. 


“Give comparative values of butter and oleo,"’ 
writes one. There is no comparison between 
the two. Butter is a real food and oleo is only 
a substitute. No farmer should be guilty of 
using butter substitute, beeause when he does 
that he injures the market for his own cream 
and butter. 


Lady’s Silken Glow, an Oregon Jersey, 
recently completed a record of 1038.7 pounds 
of butterfat in a year. She is owned by 
Pickard Brothers, who also own Vive La 
France, who made a record last year of .8 
of a pound less than the world’s record for 
Jerseys. Plain Mary holds the world’s 
record for Jerseys, 1040.08 pounds of butter- 
fat. These other cows are pushing her hard. 


Henry Clay was a sheepman as well as a 
statesman. In 1831 he wrote to Adam 
Beatty: “I congratulate you on the improve- 
ment in the piece of work and the consequent 
encouragement to the cultivation of sheep. 
received for my common wool, unwashed, 
thirty-three cents, and was offered sixty-two 
7 my Merino washed on the back of the 
sheep.” 


**Put the cow to work,” says E. A. Hanson, 
dairy specialist at the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural College, ‘‘and she is the most efficient 
money-maker on the farm today. A cow 
producing twenty-five pounds of four per 
cent milk daily makes one pound of butter- 
fat a day worth about fifty cents. This cow 
needs rations and hay and silage which 
should not cost more than fifteen cents daily, 
leaving thirty-five cents daily above the cost 
of her feed. Where can you invest your time 
and efforts to better advantage? Give your 


cows a chance. They are all capable of 
doing better when properly fed.’’ 

Miz one part of tankage and ten of corn for 
Seeding hogs in a self-feeder. Or, put the two 


pe separate feeders and let the hogs help them- 
Selves. 


A salt-box for stock is 
suggested by thesketch, 
sent in by one of Our 
Folks. The door is at 
one end, hinged at the 


top. and ontamn in. 
“Surprisin Ow soon 
and Sobbin learn 


to push the door in for 
salt” says the con- 
4} tributor. 
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Belgium Melotte 


E, the Edison of manufac- 
turer of the greatest Cream Separator the 
. world has ever known, announces a sweep- 
ing reduction in prices. 
Labor conditions in general together with tremen- 
ee jane eorgentzing efforts put forth 
ig man gium resulted in cutting 
production costs to the hone. 
And right now af this particular tiene exchan 
rates are extremely favorable. Take advantage of 
this condition while it lasts. Get the most for your 
American . Buy now and save money. 
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—SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS—DUTY FREE 

We will send an Imported Melotte Cream Separator 
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pay $750 as first payment ee 5 
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of thes iad — 2003,2048 Berkaley, Callt. 
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Dept. 2503, 2843 W. 19th US men Ati. 
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SEPARATOR 


* giving splendid sat- 
Thousands In Use fofaction justifies in- 
vestigating our wonderful offer: a new, well 
made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming separator only $24.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 
“ from picture, which illustrates our low priced, large 
capacity machines. Bowl is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest 
improvements. Absolute Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully 
low prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 
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Whether dairy is or small, do not fail to our great offer, Our richly illustrated catalog, fMITTITT 
sent free on req is a most cungiehe, fet aed and interesting book on cream separators. “ig |} Hata th 
Western orders filled from Western points. Write today for catalog and see our big money wet, -) 
saving proposi 


ition. 
ican Separator Co., Box 1065, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
_ FARM WAGONS | Are You Interested in Dogs 


Send 25 cents (stamps or coin) to- 

day for Eom months’ subscription 
man's Digest. 
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Care, Not Luck, Raises the Chicks 


day in my presence, “I ought to 
raise at least seventy per cent of the 
chicks from this hatch.” 

There is no such thing as luck in poultry 
work. It is proper care that counts. It is 
not the number of chicks hatched that 
will foretell success or failure, but the 
number of vigorous ones the 
brooder will raise. 

Brooding is a science that is not 
so well understood as is incubation. 
At least not by artificial methods. 

While good care is important, 
there is something even more vital, 
and that goes back to the parent 
stock. Unless the parents have 
been carefully selected and prop- 
erly mated they will not be 
physically fit to produce the kind 
of chicks that live. Poor vitality, 
immaturity and close inbreeding, 
can not produce strong offspring. 
The brooder can not correct the 
errors made in breeding; neither can the 
brooder atone for improper incubation. 


Brooder House and Equipment 


On many of the large farms chicks are 
now brooded in a wholesale manner. A 
house is constructed, 12 x 15 feet or a more 
pretentious one 12 x 24 feet—and this is 
partitioned off in halves, leaving one room 
cool for the chicks to run in and scratch. 
The house should be a foot or a foot and 
a half above ground to prevent possible 
dampness and avoid the harboring of rats. 

Not more than 300 or 350 chicks should 
be placed under brooders rated at 500 to 
1,000-chick capacity. Running brooders 
to the full advertised capacity may be well 
enough for hovering the first week, but 
after that there is not ample room for 
them to grow and mature properly. 

The brooder house must be well venti- 
lated, without drafts. The coal-burning 
stoves are the most popular, although 
kerosene and gasoline stoves are largely 
employed. 

The temperature under the hover should 
be 98° to 100° F. during the first two or 
three days, and then gradually lowered. 
Several inches of sand spread over the 
floor, and upon this a few inches of fine 
straw or chaff, make excellent scratching 
facilities. Young chicks that take exercise 
are seldom afflicted with leg weakness. 

On all bright, sunny days, let the chicks 
outdoors, even if for but a few hours at a 
time. 

The brooder should not be located in a 
corner, nor near enough to a wall that the 
chicks will crowd or pile up against it. All 
corners in the brooder room should be 
rounded with one-inch mesh wire. 

Never paint the floor with any strong 
disinfectant, as there is a likelihood of its 
blistering the chicks, which may prove fatal. 

Reese V. Hicks says, that when to start 
feeding chicks is a moot question. Some 
lots require food in forty-eight hours after 


T I have luck,” said a poultryman one 


By Michael K. Boyer 


removing from the incubator, while others 
should go seventy-two hours. The proper 
time is when the yolk of the egg that is in 
the chick when hatched, is practically all 
absorbed. But who can tell when that is? 





Three little maids from school—healthy and vigorous 


The only indication that the chicks are 
ready for their first feed is when they seem 
restless, cheep, and begin pecking about 
on the floor, showing signs of hunger. The 
cheeping, however, must not be con- 
founded with the cheeping when the 
chicks are chilly and creep near the source 
of heat. After they are forty-eight hours 
old, and the proper heat is supplied them, 
the hungry chicks will run around the 
room as though in search of something to 
eat. More errors are made in feeding too 
soon than by waiting too long. 

Slightly warmed water placed before 
the chicks a few hours after they are placed 
under the hover, will act like a tonic for 
them. ; 

There is nothing better for the first 
feeds of the chicks than the commercial 
chick feeds. In these feeds there are a 
number of grains, all finely cracked and 
well balanced. After the chicks are a 
week old this feed should be kept con- 
stantly before them so they may help 
themselves at will. Until the chicks are a 
week old it is best to give them only a 
small amount at a time, just what they 
will eat up clean, and repeat this feeding 
four or five times a day. 

One of the best articles of diet is butter- 
milk, which can be fed from the first day 














on. Usually it is given as a drink, and 
very often it is given to the exclusion of 
water. It is best to dilute it, making it 
half water and half buttermilk. Sour 


milk is a good substitute for buttermilk, _ 


but sweet milk is not advised. The lactic 
acid in the sour milk or buttermilk is what 
benefits the stock. - 

After the chicks are a week old, 
green food should be added to the 
bill of fare. Finely chopped onions 
are very good, but sprouted oats 
are the best. Care must be taken, 
however, that the sprouted oats 
are not moldy. Only the tops of 
the oat sprouts, cut fine, should 
be given before the chicks are 
three weeks old. 

When three weeks old, and after 


pelled to exercise at least half of 
their time, which can be induced 
by scattering the grain in the 
litter on the floor. Care must be 
taken that this litter is clean, fresh and 
free from mold and dust, and never damp 
and sour nor filthy with droppings. It 
should be about two inches deep in-a 
small room and about one inch in a large 
room. As the chicks grow older the litter 
should be deepened. 

The chicks must be put out on the 
ground as soon as the weather will permit. 
For the first three weeks it is best that 
they be kept indoors, but after that the 


‘outdoor conditions make them more rug- 


ged. Avoid windy days as much as 
inclement weather. 

As the chicks grow older their feeding 
hours may be further apart. After four 
weeks old, there should not be more than 
four feeds a day. Older chicks can also 
stand a more fattening feed; beef scrap 
may be used and buttermilk reduced after 
they are three weeks old. Beef scrap may 
be safely fed to chicks two or three weeks 
old, if it is of very good, clean quality. 


Avoiding Loss by Crowding 


Porter Sawyer has a secret that is a good 
one, and he sends it to The Farm Journal. 
To avoid loss of brooder chicks by crowd- 
ing he places window-blinds at the win- 
dows, or tacks up pieces of burlap or 
cloth. In the daytime he raises them to 
admit the light, and at night, when the 
chicks go to bed, he drops the curtains 
and makes everything dark. Then with a 
broom he distributes the chicks evenly 
around the hover. By doing this he has 
had very little loss by crowding, and the 
chicks soon seemed to get out of the habit. 


A Coop for Early Chicks 


Dale R. Van Horn sends The Farm 
Journal a drawing of a coop for the brood 
hen with the early flock; it is reproduced 
on this page. It is three feet wide and 
four feet long, with a window-sash in one 


end, making it very light and cheerful. j 


Continued on page 88 . 
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White Diarrhea 
Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers who have 
had serious losses from White Diarrhea. 
We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell of her 
experience in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White Diar- 
rhea, so thought I would tell my experi- 
ence. I used to lose a great many from 
this cause, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50c pack- 
ages, raised 300 White Wyandottes and 
never lost one or had one sick after giving 
the medicine and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this ay red thoroughly reliable 
and ge t the remedy by return mail. 
—Mrs. C. ML Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, 


Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the Ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through the 
yolk of the newly hatched egg. Readers 
are warned to beware of White Diarrhea. 
Don’t wait until it kills half your chicks. 
Take the “‘stitch in time that saves nine.” 
Remember, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. 
These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick from 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and vigor; , they develop quicker 

and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One Aft After First Dose 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
ao, — es a gore chicks, 
when but a few days 0 to die by 
the dozens with White Diarr ort I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. Fi- 
nally, I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their alko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terri le disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and nev- 
er lost a single chick chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage pre- 
paid—so you can see for yourself what a 
wonder-working remedy it is for White 
Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you can 
prove—as thousands have proven—that it 
will stop your losses and double, treble, 
even quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
a box of Walko, or $1.00 Fie extra large 
box—give it in all drinking water for the 
first. two weeks and watch results. You'll 
find you won’t lose one chick where you 
lost hundreds before. It’s a positive fact. 
We guarantee it. The Leavitt & Johnson 
National Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo Iowa, stands back of 


this guarantee. "You run no risk. If you 
don’t fi find it the greatest little chick saver 
you ever used, your money will be in- 
stantly refunded. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., 
Waterloo, lowa 


Dept. 280 
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Electric Lighting 


for Chicks 





HIS may not be a “‘secret.” It was an 

experiment with us last year, and “I 
have not heard of its being tried elsewhere, 
before or since. 

The first brood hatched March 12. Dur- 
ing the first week, to avoid the chance of 
overfeeding, we did not use electric lights, 
but after that we used the lights from 
dusk until 10 o’clock, and gave the chicks 
plenty of baby scratch feed and oatmeal in 
their litter to work for, besides all the 
sour milk they wanted to drink. 

After the third week they had growing 
mash before them, too. With longer days 
the later-hatched chicks would not stay 
up so long, even with the lights, so we 
shut the lights off. 

Our chicks were White W yandottes, and 
of eighty that came to their first feeding 
we lost four—three due to accidents, aa 
one a droopy chick that died when about 
three weeks old. 

The first pullet laid September 5, ‘and 
they have laid well all through the winter. 
Chicks from eggs of the same stock, 
similarly treated and fed, failed to develop 
so rapidly or lay so well. We believe their 
good, husky start, during their first six 
weeks, and subsequent successful career, 
were due in large measure to the extra 
food and exercise gained while other baby 
chicks were asleep. 

At nine weeks we had cockerels to weigh 
two and a quarter pounds, and pullets at 
two pounds two ounces. 


Card Indexing Baby Chicks 


These chicks of mine are brought up as 
nearly as possible Iby rule—partly a “rule” 
of my own, gained by experimenting with 
them. At night I wilhe a card for the card 
index, giving age of each lot, feeding, 
changes in food or housing; anything at 
all about them we might want to know 
later, but would be likely to forget. 

On the first cards I give a schedule of 
feeding, with meal hours; later, changes in 
food, drink, etc. The cards are numbered 
and marked “First day’s feeding,” ‘Sec- 
ond day’s feeding,” ete. It is possible to 
turn back and see how a brood was handled 
at any particular time after they have 
shown how they thrived on it. This has 
served as a guide for successive broods. 

This “diary’’1 plan to keep for the first 
three weeks; have written up sixty-three 
cards, and think I shall keep on until the 
last chick has finished its third week, at 
least. Florence D. Hogan. 





To Prevent Diarrhea 
in Chicks 
By H. L. Kempster 


Correct methods of poultry management 
will reduce the losses which occur each 
ear from diarrhea. Much of the loss 
rom diarrhea is due to improper environ- 
ment. Briefly summarized, the causes of 
diarrhea are disease germs, molds, or 
mismanagement. Among some of the 
common causes the following are most 
important: 

Chilling: If a chick becomes chilled, it 
will have diarrhea. The chilling may ’be 
due to indiscreet use of the nursery tray, 
especially during cold weather, or the 
chick may get too far away from the heat. 
If the chicks start the night at-some dis- 
tance from the brooder, the chances are 
that when the temperature falls some of 
the chicks will not find their way to the 

ly of heat. The last daily duty of the 
pou should be to see t the 
rood is safely stowed away for the night. 
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MILLER POULTRY FARMS 
SOx 616, LANCASTER, MO. 


DAY OLD CHICKS 


and hatching eggs from select heavy 

roducing stock. Delivery guaran- 
. Wh. Leghorns, Bar. 

yan., 8.C. Reds, B. Orp. Cat. tree. 


GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS. R-16. Goshen. ind. 
Poultry Book Latest and best yet: 1 ong 
Satethes, Sesion. Seelar eal Stents eedseena, 


















fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters. 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 1090 Clarinde, iowa 


a pi Mat lo agers tiR “ 
yonteties, B 
Chicks e2isee<.""" Ducklings 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 3 A., Phoenixville, Pa. 
Light and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, R. L Reds 
W. Wyandottes 5: Sdeb | hI men Gnas 


Catalog free. RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Bex 485, Riverdale, W. J. 


BitShcovarda” (Ancones, hens. enerrae, Laqperss, 
““Sheppards”” Ancon E. I. Reds, *‘Parks’’ 
Rocks, White Orpingtons, $ $18.00 per hundred up. Post 


Paid, Live delivery guaranteed, got we 
Circular free. Glen Rock Nursery & Peete Fon tienes 


EGGS $1 SETTING trea G reds, Barred Yiocks, White 


Anconss, uff Mi- 
Mtns Island 
porns, a oe PHILIF OONDON, West Obester, Ohio. 


AMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS. 
ea pe 
orn is the er m - 
able breed on . write Sodan ” 
A. E. HAMPTON, Box z, Pittetown, N. J. 




















350,000 Chicks. S:venestbrecds iow pricey, 
prepaid parcel post. it safe delivery guaranteed, 
8 percent, our 12th year, cata. free. 


THE KEYST TONE ae Richfield, Pa. 


Peer Beet A 
Eiemrres Phe tate 











CKS w Eggs of Hi, Record Layers. S. C. 
CKS wee and sine Leghorns paceuee and 
Barred Rocks. reasonable. Catalogue 
CH Van Driest Farms, hex) Geaar Cedar Grove, a 
Saeiaive . 12 cents 
BABY CHICKS sss: octet 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Cat- 
alog Free. Springfield Hatcheries, Box F, Springfield, Ohio. 
Fine purebred +g ducks, 
68 BREEDS wisscose: Be S 
America’s finest poultr~r 
10,000 prizes. ieeitiaien a 4c. A. A. ZIEMER, Austin, Mion, 


3) SQUAB BOOK FREE 2reedSauabs and 


Rock ote at once for free book, prices, ete. Plymouth 
ab Co., 300 Howard St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


PULLETS & 12 —— preety Rita... 
Write for BiG. FREE f CATALOG. 
Aerdale Poultry Farm, Box D, Springfield, Ohio. 
62 Bre e ds fine purebred chickens, ducks, geese and 
ees. Fowls, eggs, fnoube tors; low 
prices. Catalog free. F. A. Neubert, Bex 318, Mankate, "Mina, 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns. 
CHICKS Genrentes arrival, Booklet Free. Box 5. 
RELIABLE HATOHERY, MeAlisterville, Pa, 
REDUCED com, ns, guineas, “Toe. fo fowls, mle, gg, 
and Hares. Catalog free. 


Breeders & Hatching Eggs. Tian, Ppt sons 
Seteroemne 


Catalog Free. H. A. SOUDER, Box 5, 


R. C. BR. LEGHORNS Sots sir 


$4 per 50 Post Paid. 


Cc HICKS ger} ies 



































©. M. Lengenecker, town, Pa. 
Fine Poul ’ pee, Yee soy 
Baby Chicks, ee tock, low. Catalog. Pioneer Farms, Telford. Pa. 





orns, Rocks L.. a 
GC aaieeer irealat 


CHICKS 5-2 snd Oy, STAUVER, McAlleterville, 


CB Leg., 234-Eeg Strain. Highest Qual. Trapn’d. 
Purebred Poised Stock. Send for Catalog. A. Cedarcroft, Madison, Conn. 


pea CHICKS, farm range stock. Standard breeds. Book 
orders early. 20yrs.exp. Neff Bros. Mammoth Hatchery, Basil, 0. 


Perc t © DUCKLINGS int. Pardes, tolip, 0-¥- 














E White Wyandottes. 52) Bellevue nena oe. 





26 FULL BLOODS. C Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.75; 100. a 
Circular free. HARRISON BROS., White Pigeon. Mich. _ 





ALITY CHICKS—Ecges, Cockerels Any variety. Write 
for future dating. Reliable Brookside Farm, Nelson, Pa. 


BOOS tr B ron A bred to lay Rose Comb Black Mi- 
norcas. "Se Jacob Baugh, Breadway, Virgina. 
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SS Breeds, Reasonable Prices. 
Free. 20th Oentary Hatebery, Box 19, New 
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Even in the daytime provisions should be 
made to keep the chicks from getting too 
far away from the heat. Wire netting pro- 
tectors will keep them at home and 
prevent losses. 
Agam, sang poultrymen are careless in 
i 


transferring chicks from the incubator to 
the brooder. If the incubator is in a cool 
room there is great danger that the chicks 
will be chilled. Especially is this true if 
the hands are cold or the container in 
which the chicks are put is not warmed 
up. But how easily either of these dan- 
gers can be avoided! After the chicks are 
put im the brooder, a temperature of 100° 
F. is none too hot. But one should give 
the chicks a place to go if they care to cool 
off. The temperature should be reduced 
about four or five degrees a week but 
enough heat must always be given for 
comfort. 

ae sae not wg out of the 
coop until the grass is ecause a wet 
chick is usually a chilled chick, and a 
or chick is about as good as no chick 
at all. 


Watch the Thermometer 


Overheating: Another cause of diarrhea 
is overheating in the incubator or brooder. 
That may interfere with the natural ab- 
sorption of the yolk-sac and may cause 
trouble after the chieks are a week old. 
The incubator should be watched ecare- 
fully just before and at hatehing to see 
that the temperature does not run up. 

Musty or spoiled food: Diarrhea may 
be caused if chicks are permitted to eat 
musty food, or food which has become 
deeayed. Cornmeal which has a musty 
odor should not be used. The greatest 
objection to a wet mash is that, if not 
immediately consumed, it very soon spoils 
and becomes dangerous. 

Moldy litter: Chaff which is musty 
should not be used in the brooder. The 
spores of the chaff will in’ the lungs 
of the chick. The Sick becomes a 
‘Iunger,” has a short back, and will de- 
velop a whitish diarrhea. There will be 
heavy and expensive losses among such 
chicks. 

White diarrhea: In some cases diarrhea 
may be caused by disease germs which are 
said to have their origin in the ovary of 
the mother hen. The chick when hatched 
is already infected with the disease and 
will transmit it to the remainder of the 
flock. If this is suspeeted, extreme sani- 
tary preeautions should be taken. Onl 
vigorous breeding stock should be ar 
The incubator should be disinfected thor- 
oughly between hatches, and the brooder 
disinfected every time a chick dies. The 
incubator door should be darkened at 
hatching, the drinking water should be 
colored a claret red by the use of potassium 
a and the chicks should’ be 
yong milk as soon as they begin to 
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Hattie Hen: “My husband is the 
meanest fellow. Just think, with all 
the labor-saving machinery on the 
market he still insists that I hatch 
out my own eggs!” 


TeiiaX soot €5 
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Biggest Hatches 
Strongest Chicks 


That’s what you'll get with my Belle 
City Hatching Outfit. My Free Book 
“Hatching Facts” tells how—write for it. 


Getintothis profit-pay- hatchespay best. Beindependent 

ing business now—you ~~ make all the profit by doing 
can’t lose—it’s money for yourownhatchingthe quickest, 
yourightfromthestart;early surestand easiest way with my 


*13 95  140-Esg Champion 
e 
Belle City Incubator 
With Fibre-Board Double- $7.95 buys 140- Chick Hot- 
Walled Construction usedfor Water, Double-Wallied Belie 
over seventeen ee City Brooder—Guaranteedto 
Hot-Water Tank—Self-Reg- raise the chicks. You save 
ulated Seiety Lame — Ther- > pn ing both together— 
Chick Nursery—Egg Tester. ing. Outfit ‘for only » 1925 
Express Prepaid East of Rockies 

Gnd allos ped won | bevonde users, hawt, Sandie 4 Roe 
Outfit and my complete order direct from my advertise- 
Guide Book for setting up and ments every year. er now 

success issure— and special 


operating, your easily share in my 


Prize Offers of $1000 in Gold 
Or write metoda ree Book,“Hatching Facts” 


for F: 
and get all the varticularss It gives newest 
ideas, easiest plans and quickest ways to 
make poultry pay big. Jim Rohan,Pres, 
Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 34, Racine, Wi 





HATCHING 


VALUE 


Brooder *28" without Brooder 


INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 12 
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BABY CHICKS 


We furnish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest quality from high egg-produc- 
img stock, Flocks built directly from 


There’¢ po excuse fer rou, . colds, canker, soie head, chicken 








Raz: , indigeation bowel troubie and 
mayest ively will rid your ehiekens of : 
le and Lee's 
care and how to 
ae ae Pog 
GEO. MH. LEE CO., Dept. 7. Omaha, Neb. 
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Mt. &. MILLER, Gox 720, LANCASTER, MO. 


Husky, livable 
sans, Egg 
machines. From 

Ww 


pict laying, mrobved stock . 

horns, B. P. Rocks, w. 
enema Ancona. 100% safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Eggs and Breeding 
stock. Illustrated circu free, 


GALEN FAR™S, Box 600, Clyde, New York 


Trapnestea WHITE LEGHORNS 





























EVE ERLAY LEGHORNS 


business pent Wonde: - winter Kmert- 
> “Bie white roa 
reatest eae! New 


8, Chi oy ison safely. ely. Catalog 4 eee 
EVERLAY FARM Box 31, Portland, ind, 








FRANK FOY, Box 36, 


RFECTION coo 
qv ventilated, eanitary; Hat Chicks 
of of gaivanized 1700. Pen on ‘entirely 


sox FHTESTION METAL BR000 C008 62g 



















ac co wot Minoreas, & Cc. White and Brown 
sonable. Catslor Pree, PF. CLARDY, Mammoth Vatphery. 
Highland View Poultry Farm, Ethel, Missouri 


Bab Chicks 10c and up. Postpaid and guar- 
anteed. We hatch 12 varieties 

of Standard-Bred chicks and ducklings, at prices 

—§ as low as common a chicks. Large il- 
lustrated —s mok’ S Juve .°% Write 
today. FARM, 


Fi, Windsor, Mo. 


BABY CHIX—LOWEST PRICES 


Full blooded vigorous “4 ASS’T. oa 
x, Rede, A Anconas, M: 


Orp. ' uick deli 796% 
Iv 

- alive delve’, PRE CATALOG er and price 

list. UNIVERSAL BABY beareee 00., Peoria, Ill. 


Money in Poultry fre. vo 
and Squabe f°" se, 


> Tarte. Ble Ween Dak tb iee. 
Greacent Co. Box 56, Des Moines, lowa 


ek an nerae any Saas: 
and expenses to whe q ‘tro- 
duci teed poul and stoc' 
BiGLeR COMPANY, x21. ‘Srauterits, tL. 
WE PAY 686 A WEEK and expenses and give date oy 
Auto to to in 
oo. troduce b poultry and stock compou 

CHICKS £5, "05 Loc: Beis Baz sna ue 

teed. Circular Free. JACOB NIEMOND, MeAlisterville, Pa., Box 1 


Bie. Low pric Low prices. M. 0. WYNGAMDEN, Rowe Fa Zeelend, Wick 






























STERLING QUALITY CHICKS 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Short Items for Busy 
Poulterers 


The coal-oil light’s a-burning bright; 

(It will, sometimes, when it feels right) ; 

Pa sits there reading, slick as sin, 

The latest poultry bulletin; 

Then, half to ma, and half to me, 

Pa up and speaks: ‘I see,”’ says he, 

“‘As how correct illumination 

Will make hens lay like all creation; 

Guess I'll have the hen-house wired.” 

Ma stops and peers and sews away, 

Does ma, and then I hear her say: 

“I wish I was a blamed old hen: 

Maybe they'd wire the homestead, then!"’ 
—Farm Bureau News. 


GOOD laying flock should average 160 

eggs a year. The number of eggs each 
en should lay per month is: November, 8; 
December, 10; January, 10; February 12; 
March, 19; April, 21; May, 20; June, 18; 
July, 16; August, 13; September, “43 at in 
October, 6. N.J.C.A 


uinacidas litter should be removed often 
and replaced by new. Filthy litter is a 
source of danger to the fowls’ health. Where 
cold, wet weather has continued for a length 
of time, the grain that gets hidden in the 
damp litter is likely to become moldy, and 
when eaten by the fowls will produce sickness. 

Haydock. 


In providing ventilation, enough space 
should be left open in the south side of the 
building so that the open front will equal one- 
tenth of the total floor space. This open 
screen ought to be near the bottom of the 
south side rather than at the top, so that the 
warm air from the roosts will not flow up and 
out of the open space. 


At least 150 laying hens should constitute 
the farm flock, say poultry experts at the 
Ohio Experiment Station. The most effi- 
cient flock is between 150 and 500. The 
flock containing fewer than 150 hens is not 
efficient, while flocks of more than 500, 
though perhaps too large for the general 
farming, may be better adapted to special- 
izing fruit and poultry farms. 

Good story, anyway: Hens’ eggs have 
been known to contain many articles that 
did not belong to them, but here is a story I 
have just learned from a neighbor. He said 
his hens would frequent the potato patch and 
consume all the potato-bugs within reach. 
One day his wife opened an egg and found five 
live potato-bugs in it. Can you believe it? 

J. B. Scantlebury. 


Spring cleaning is a wise move. The 
fowls have been in the house long periods 
during the winter and, even though the drop- 
pings have been removed at regular intervals, 
the birds are generally in poorer condition 
than when they have more range at other 
seasons. It is generally a good plan to allow 
the dropping boards and roosts to stand in 
the sunlight for a time after thoroughly 
cleaning them. 


Our chicks, between a day and four weeks 
old, used to huddle together until the ones 
beneath would die of crowding and suffoca- 
tion. We took wire screening, five inches 
wide and ten inches long, and sewed the 
ends together to make a circle. Into this 
we put ten or fifteen chicks. Sometimes we 
had as many as fifteen circles around the 
brooder at night and never did we lose even 
one chick, because there were not enough to 
crowd together badly inside the circle, and 
the circles being close together, the chicks 
lost no warmth. Care must be taken that 
the inside edge of the wire circle is not 
rough. L. M. Mitchell. 





The safest and by far the best heaeiaiag” 
that can be placed in front of a brooder house 
is one made of cement. The form illustrated 
herewith shows how one can be constructed 
so as to afford the ate easy access to the 
house with no danger of crowding. Such an 
arrangement is permanent. 











BABY CHICKS 


Hatched in the World's largest In- 
cubator and from stock on our own 
farm, holding the official World’s 
Record, Puritan Queen 313 eggs in 
1921, Lad Moore eggs wea 
years. this high laying q ty 
we have the following breeds: 


Barred Rocks White Wyandottes 
R.I. Reds White Rocks 
= White Leghorns 

We also have the very best thoro- 
(hep. US Pet On) bred utility stock obtainable at our 
usual moderate. prices. Twelve popular breeds. 
Write nearest address, today, for catalog—FREE 
—Prices 12c and up. 

nee _ SMITHL STANDARD co. 
Dept. 184 Friend Street 

Piliadeiphie, Pe. bos. oN 888 Locust Street 
Clevelan 1998 West 74th Street 
Chicago, Dept. 98 427 So. Dearborn Street 








BEST FOR BABY CHICKS 









Note 
pt Small 


3 Pans 75c—12 Pans $2.50 


Postpaid—Fit any Mason Jar— to Clean—Postpaid 
AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 112 Peterson Bldg., Chicago 
World's Oldest, Largest, Best Poultry Paper—1 yr. 75c, 2 yrs. $1, 
or $1 will buy 3 pans and American Poultry Journal 4 months. 


Vanes WHITE DIARRHEA | 
Get Mendy now foe. "yout 


teh 
Ore oSonn's White Diarrhea 
















il, “postpaid oo cont, 
ee pall free. Do $f today. 
ts at CONN PRODUCT: TS CO. 


Dept. 23-8, Waterloo, lowa 








SEND 10¢ for POUND PACKAGE | 


@ Prove for yourself that PEARL 
‘ pRit w will not only make your 
ay more and argoreussbut will m make 
your flook strongerandhealth 
for Page ea postpaid tad 08 
j bookiet in 


THE OHIO MARBLE COMPANY 
Street Pigua, Ohio 





From well-bred parent birds. 
bs saqertte breed, at low 
arantee delivery 
Piive « and thy. Write nearest 
h for catalog 


Sig 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


LIVELY CHICKS 


gcc POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1922 has many 

plates of fowls true to life. it ie "i 

about er permed ieee ripe , their care, dis- 

eases and remed ] about incubators, 

pony 3 prices and ‘ben ‘operation. All about poul- 
ry houses and how to build It’s an ency- 

sloped of of chickendom. You need it. cay SF 

OEMAEER, Box 1235, Freeport,Iil. 


Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 
full of 


about ight 
uy 62. 6646 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohie 


WEBE! RYS paying chickens. ducks 
a 
Fine pure- eae 
wr buide Free t 


















rtp yore 
WA. Weber, Box22, Mankato, Minn 
PURE-BRED POULTRY ..% 4 
— a CHICKS, BELGIAN 
Cut prices. 








~Fieereeed Cotalne mee 


Nichol's Poultry Farm, Box11, Monmouth, Ill. 








from great layers. 

7 Baby Chix Full-blooded stock. One 

of the largest and best equipped hatcheries in 

the world. 11 leading varieties. 50,000 chix 

weekly. Postpaid to your door. Lowest prices. 
Catalog free 


FARROW-HIRSH CO., Peoria, iil. 
LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 
op uenones secret of of Oxiting tater @ eggs, 
AL Dept, 1, Indianapolis, tnd. 
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Homing Pigeons 


L. E. Eubanks 





gy homing pigeon, “the bird that 
helped us win the war,” originated in 
Belgium. It is not commonly understood 
in this country that the homing instinct is 
as much a development of mating and 
training, as it is an inherent trait; but 
such is true. Through careful mating the 
homing instinct has increased, until these 
pigeons actually love their home better 
than they do their mate or young. Long 
before the war pigeon training and racing 
were favorite sports in Belgium; race days 
were set aside as public holidays. 

In training the young pigeons for mes- 
senger work, the owner first takes them 
only a few miles from the home loft. Of 
course, they have been flying around 
some—staying pretty close to home, and 
learning to love that home with a devotion 
not found in any other bird. 

On being set free at a distance of three 
or four miles from home for the first time 
the youngster rises to a great height and 
circles round and round till he spies some 
familiar object. Here is where that won- 
derful sense of direction and faculty of 
observation begin to assert themectuen 
The birds that prove deficient in the 
homing instinct are called “duffers,” and 
are usually soon lost. After the pigeons’ 
training is under headway the distance is 
increased to five miles, then ten, fifteen, 
twenty-five, fifty, and seventy-five miles. 

One thing the trainerhasto guard against 
is the natural inclination of all gregarious 
creatures to “follow a leader.” To permit 
this would rob most of the pigeons of self- 
reliance and prevent the development of 
the home-finding faculty. The wise hand- 
ler quickly spots these ‘followers’ and 
ma them back till the others are out of 
sight. 

People with no experience can hardly 
appreciate the efficiency of modern “pig~ 
eon-post.”” To quote Norman Facken- 
thall, “the American army birds were 
handled with so much intelligence and 
skill that during the last few months of 
the American drive all our tanks carried 
pigeons. Returning through smoke, bar- 
rage and machine-gun fire, the birds, some 
of them wounded, some of them with their 
legs shot away and their message-holders 
hanging to ligaments as they fluttered 
feebly into the base loft, delivered mes- 
sages that often meant the safety of many 
lives. Many of the wounded birds that 
have recovered and have been brought 
home will be preserved as living monu- 
ments in our public parks.” 

The homing pigeon’s power of flight is 
remarkable indeed. Leeut, William L. 
Butler, of U. 8. Signal Corps, is authority 
for the statement that up to a distance of 
thirty miles the homing pigeon can make 
two miles a minute, po that they have 
flown as far as 800 miles on a single flight. 
I understand, too, that recent tests have 
shown that on short flights the birds can 
surpass the wireless in speed, when the 
message to be carried is of much length. 

_Many fanciers expect too much of their 
birds, ———- 1,000-mile flights; but 
generally 500 miles in a day is considered 
satisfactory on a long flight. I am sure 
that the latter distance is a sufficient test of 
intelligence, courage at ta and be- 
lieve that birds are inj by asking of 
them much more than that. 

a monete readin g about 0 remark- 

e of a homing pigeon from an air- 
plane. It was carried 525 miles into 


strange territory, and liberated just as a | 


storm was up; yet it flew home 
almost directly. This , with the fact that 


these messengers are used successfully 
from ocean vessels, shows the great value 
of pigeon-post to our army and navy. 
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Find Out What 


An Incubator 
Is Made of 


Before You Buy 








































delivered, freight 
gsi i east of the 
ockies.- You take 
no risk—money back 
team ‘eet 21 = 
mar! ears. will le 

“ gest and which will give 
the most value for your 


WE Co abate 
Freight Paid For Only 


180 Egg Incubator &180 Chic 


you prefer a larger machine, our 180 Egg size 
at only 57,00 or our 250 Egg shown here at 
only $30.00, with brooders, arereal bargains. ¢@ 
Freight paid east of Rockies! 
Wisconsins have hot water heat, double 
walls, air space between, double glass doors, 
cop tanks and boilers, self regulating. 
of CaliforniaRedwood.Incu' fin- 


wicks to carbon—burns 
to set—the best colony 


2 S d sa 130 Egg Incubator with 
' ) AG of, iy i “ “ “ “ “a 
ES 


Brooder $22.25 
27.75 
34.25 if 






















A BROODER 


\ ar 66 Bree 
Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than 
you can buy. No tools needed but saw and ham- 
mer. It will do the work of 4 old hens and doit 
better. The materials, including heater, cost $4.96. 















I want you to try my Brooder and will send you plans 














- GiPrepsid: MES: E. B PAYNE, Solem, Ind., RE Nos. 


for making it, together with a Putnam Brooder Heater} 
for $4.75; all postpaid. Try the Brooder out and if you 
don’t say it’s the best Brooder you ever used, return the 
Heater in 30 days and get your money back. Your dealep 
will make you the same offer and guarantee. Ask himj 
but if he does not carry the Brooder Heater, send me $4.75 
and I will mail you a Brooder Heater and plans promptly. 
Illustrated circular free, 


L PUTNAM : 
Route 330-B, Elmira, N.¥. 


B 4.75 Post 


‘ hight Sete 
Burns 10 days without attention 











































Trusty Incubators and Brooders. 

@ postal for your copy today. 

5 ask for 1922 low prices 

on Old Trusty Incubators and 

* Brooders. Hany 8 million 
nson, 

“incubator Man.” 
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Mankato Incubator Co., Box712, Mankato, 
POULTRY = GUIDE 
ea 


TREE HATCHERY 
Stockton, New Jersey 
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b pomp tee p ye vag one & Chart, tells what to do 
each day at a glance, 20 cents, C. A. Hettema, Midiand Park, W. 3. 


Q'iiice.” chreuler free, ROVAL PARSE, Borgey, Pa. 













for poultry, 
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The Winning of Winona 


CHAPTER X 


LAY no claim to being a hero. I have 

done certain things, but always it has 

seemed as if some unseen force were 
leading me on or holding me back. Un- 
aided, I could do nothing. 
I needed all the help I could get, both 
seen and unseen, the next few minutes. 
Certainly there was nothing heroic in the 
plight in which I soon found myself. _ 

f hit out, right and left, kicking, biting. 
gouging, defying all the rules of civilized 
warfare—as though warfare could ever be 
civilized—but to no avail. A blow along- 
side the head stunned me; and when I 
came to, I was — tied to the trunk 
of a tree, with leather thongs which I soon 
found resisted my strongest efforts. The 
evil looks upon the faces of my captors 
convinced me that I would not escape as 
easily as I had when Fate had given me 
into the hands of two of them some time 
before. 

They were not long in decidin 
what to do with me. A quic 
blow, putting me out of my 
misery, was not to,their liking. 
They proposed that I should 
suffer. It was impossible for 
them long to remain between the 
lines, with the possibility of 
capture by the Iowa forces, 
which might reasonably be ex- 

cted to send out for me when 

did not return. 

I was hardly prepared, how- 
ever, for the deviltry which was 
pr ; 

“Spy, spy, declared Red Fox, 
dramatically, pointing an ac- 
cusing finger at me. “White man 
hang spies; slow, sure.” 

I could see the idea take hold 
upon the mind of the half-breed. 
His evil face lighted up gleefully. 

“You've said it,” he exulted. 
“He’s a spy.” 

“Kill him,” came from many. 

“No, no,” thundered the breed. 
“Kill him_and we'll have to 
answer for it. Take him back 
to camp, call him a spy, they’ll 
kill him and we’ll get the credit 
for the catch.” 

Some were for making away 
with me speedily and directly, 
but the promised pleasure of a 
court martial and the sight of a 
hanging, for which no one would 
be called upon to stand punish- 
ment, was too much for them. In 
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when peace was restored, and Iowa and 
Missouri had become the great states 
which they must surely in time become 
would she seek out my grave—perhaps te 

her children of me? Her children? The 
thought was maddening. I strained at my 
thongs, but was powerless. 

And so I was taken into the camp of the 
Missourians. 

They were no better looking nor better 
off than we were; neither were they the 
renegades and ne’er-do-wells that rumor 
had made them. They were settlers such 
as we; neighbors; friends. They were 
armed with a miscellaneous assortment of 
weapons such as we had gathered together 
in our haste; their clothes ill sufficed to 


horse upon which I was tied, and led 
toward the commander. 

“Here’s a pretty kettle of fish,” ex- 
plained the half-breed. ‘We catch this 
spy, creeping on us, a half-dozen other 
Iowans, well armed, with him. They 
plan to steal on the camp; perhaps murder 
the captain. We drive the others away; 
bring this spy here. We save the camp. 
What say?” 


“Spy, spy; white man han ies,” 
chanted Red Fox. eas 


“Let’s have the story,” ordered the 
commander of the Missourians, giving me 
a curt nod. 

To give them justice they told a good 
story. They had saved the Missourians 
from possible stampede and annihilation; 
others were undoubtedly following me and 
the band which they lyingly created as 
my companions on the scout; we were 
armed to the teeth. 

“That man, he kill Big Pete,” 
continued the breed, as though 





the death of that renegade were 
a greater loss than the whole 
army. “He kill Big Pete from 
cover; not fair fight; spy and 
kill; spy and kill. When you 
goin’ to hang him, huh?” 

“Big Pete isn’t much of a 
loss,” was the comment of the 
commander of the Missourians. 
“T was suspicious of that man. 
Of the whole bunch of you, if 
truth were told.” Then, turning 
to me, he continued. ‘Come, 
now, the truth, as God’s above 
you, man, for these are troubled 


“Thanks to just such scoun- 
drels and liars and double-faced 
villains as the men who brought 
me in here, with their lies, to 
hide their own crimes,’’ I began. 

“Strong language, man,” com- 
mented the Missourian. 

“The situation demands it— 
and stronger.” 

“Tell me your story, all, truth- 
fully,” he said, motioning me to 
stand before him, while he seated 
himself on a log. 

I told it to him, much as I 
have set it down here; love, dan- 
ger, death, dance, romance, 
tragedy; all of it, from the 
moment I had stumbled upon 
Red Fox and his evil companions 
to the time of the fight in the 
snow-bound cabin and my de- 








a short time I was being led 
away to the camp of the com- 
mander of the Missourians, there 
to be branded a spy by as pitilessa band 
of cut-throats as ever murdered the truth 
to serve their own base purposes. 

My thoughts were none too reassuring 
as we rode along. I had done nothing but 
make a bad matter worse. Instead of 
finding anything about the enemy that 
would lead us to defeat him summarily or 
that might lead us to make peace over- 
tures and so end the whole sorry matter, I 
had stumbled on the ne’er-do-wells whose 
villainy I was convinced was setting the 
settlers at each other’s throats, and was in 
a fair way to be hanged in short shrift. 

I could not even sell my life dearly; I 
was securely bound, with no weapon left 
anywhere upon my person. I was as good 
as done for, theré in the wilderness, with 
no friend to see that I died as a brave man 
should die. 

I took to thinking of what Winona 
would do and ~~ when the word. was 
brought to her. ould she postpone her 
marriage to Weatherbee, for a time at 
least, out of decent deference to me? 
Would she drop a tear or two in memory 
wf me? Some time, in the distant days, 








I won Winona, and here we are in our little home 


shield them from the rigors of winter. 
Even as I approached the tent of their 
commander, [ could see the pinched look 
in their faces; the look which comes from 
hunger and a belt daily pulled tighter 
over an empty stomach. 

And then, just as the hour of my life 
was darkest, the sun burst forth in all its 
radiant glory. 

The commander of the Missourians, 
whom rumor had made a bandit, a cut- 
throat, a frontier ruffian, was as fine and 
as gentlemanly a man as ever it was my 
good fortune to set eyes upon. 

Moreover, we knew each other, by 
sight. Frequently, as I had ridden from 
one trap to the other, in the old peaceful 
days, we had passed each other. If I 
mistake not, he had attended one of the 
dances at the big hotel where Walsh had 
met Wanda but a short time ago. I knew 
him to be a fine fellow; I could hardly 


- have picked out a better enemy, in such a 


crisis. 

“Spy, ; white man spies,” 
menctatienl y repeated Red gg and 
over again, as I was taken down from the 


parture from the camp on a 
scouting expedition which I had 
later hoped might be the begin- 
ning of the end of hostilities. My captors 
grew restive and would have ended it; but 
the Missourian motioned me to continue 
when I lagged in my story or was at a loss 
for some word. And as I talked and he 
listened, there came to both of us, as 
never before, the realization of the awful 
the criminal, stupidity of friends an 
neighbors being at war because such 
ne’er-do-wells as those who had captured 
me were noting 50 burn and pillage and 
ravish, as neighbors fought. back and 
forth over the frontier countryside. 

When my story was ended, the Mis- 
sourian sat silent for a minute. I feared 1 
might not have persuaded him. Then, the 
hard look in his tg melted away, a grim 
smile played at the corner of his mouth. 

“No man ever knows how big a fool he 
can make of himself until he’s tried,” he 
commented. “It’s high time we tried 
something else.”’ 

A few hours later I was setting forth 
from the camp of the Missourians, home- 
ward bound, carping overtures of peace 
from an enemy who was no more eager to 
Continued on page 75 
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The High Water Mark of Footwear 


Down in the archives of the United States patent office at 
Washington, D.C., may be found the registration papers of 
a trade mark showing a band of red with the lettering, 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


This mark and the government guardianship that goes 
with it is for our protection and for your protection too. 
The last thing we do in the making of a Goodrich rubber 
boot or shoe is to put on this red line around the top. 




















It is the O. K. finish mark—our signature which if red- 
signed might well be coupled with the inscription— 


Yours For Better Footwear 


60,000 dealers and a host of users attest that you can rely 
on the rubber boot or shoe marked with the red line 
around the top, to the last ditch. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


’ 
Woman’s Akron New York Boston Chicago Denver Woman’s 
Croquet Kansas City Minneapolis Seattle Empress 


oodrich 


Hipress and Straight-Line 


Rubber Footwear 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


A Concrete Farmhouse Without Forms 


" Y wife and I are sending a set of 
plans we are going to build from,” 
writes J. L. Clark, of Maryland. 

“They are our own design, which we have 
studied out’as most suitable to our pocket- 
book. We live on a seventy-acre farm, 
and have a little timber which we can get 
cut into shingles and framing; also have 
sand and gravel for concrete to make the 
first. story fire, frost, wind and rat-proof. 
With a few changes the house 
could be made for two families; 
if desired, a back stairway could 
run from platform of stairs to 
kitchen, cutting off part of bath- 
room. We think our wash-room 
and our breakfast nook will each 
be a great convenience.” 

After studying Mr. Clark’s 
plans, which are shown here re- 
drawn, I fully agree with him. 
He and his wife certainly have 
planned a thoroughly practical, 
pretty, and economical farmhouse; 
out more than that, they have 
worked out something new in the 
way of construction. Fig. 2 isa 
plan of a little bit of the first-story 
walls. Fig. 1 is a section through 
the sill. 

The idea is this: the first-story 
studs have the outer sides beveled 
to sharp edges; metal lath is nailed 
to these edges, and then stuccoed. 
There is no sheathing. Boards are tem- 
porarily nailed to the inside of the studding, 
and the space between the studs is poured 
full of concrete, nearly up to the ceiling. 
The stucco serves as the outside form, as 
you see in Fig. 2. After the concrete is 
set, the boards that make the inside form 
are torn off and used for rough flooring. 
sheathing, etc. Next, the studs are strip- 
ped with one-quarter-inch pieces (plaster- 
ing lath will do) then use lath and plaster 
in the ordinary way. 

The result is, Mr. Clark gets a four and 
three-quarter-inch concrete wall, rein- 
forced with the metal lath on which the 
stucco is set; for, of course, the concrete 
bonds perfectly into the back of the stucco. 
His method does away with the usual 
difficulty and expense of building the 
forms. 

I know the scheme is practical, for I 
saw a very similar method used in building 
barracks at Fort Myer, about three years 
ago. The only suggestion I have to offer 
is, that the inside of the concrete should 
be painted with damp-proofing compound 
palsies tathed. for the plaster will 
probably up solidly the quarter-inch 
space behind the lath, and some dampness 
may strike through in winter-time, unless 
we take precautions. 

The second story, as you see, is just 
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By William Draper Brinckloe 


ordinary frame construction, without any 
concrete filling; the gables, dormers, etc., 
are shingled. Mr. and Mrs. Clark (most 
probably Mrs., I suspect) figured the 
roof-slants so as to give good headroom, 
everywhere; the very lowest wall-height 
is at least five feet, inside the bedrooms. 














This compares mighty well with the 
miserable two-foot or three-foot heights 
along the sides of the bedrooms in too 
many story-and-a-half houses. 
The plans are perfectly clear, in most 
things; but I'll just give a few words of 
explanation here and there. The 
pantry ceiling is about six feet 
three inches in the clear; this brings 
down the bathroom 
so that its floor is 
on a level with the 
second landing of 
the stairway. 
There is a little 
linen-locker (L) below the bath- 
room floor, with doors opening 
on the first landing. A clothes- 
chute (C) runs down from the 
bathroom to the basement laun- 
dry. I didn’t like the position 
Fig. 1 of the pantry when I first looked 
over the plans; but after a few 
moments’ study, I changed my mind. Of 
course an ordinary pantry, all surrounded 
by other rooms, would be dark, stuffy 


Stucco on Melal Lath 
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and altogether undesirable; but. this isn’t 
an ordinary pantry. It is really a part 
of the kitchen; an open alcove set directly 
opposite the double windows of the break- 
fast nook, and therefore amply light and 
airy. And so if we consider kitchen and 
pantry as just one L-shaped room, we 
suddenly realize how very convenient it 
all is. The stove (S) is right in the center 
of things; not more than six feet at the 
farthest from sink, cupboard, or table. 
And both wings of this kitchen are ve 
close to the dining-room. Mrs. Clark wi 
do her work with at least twenty-five per 
cent less walking than the average farmer’s 
wife; indeed, fifty per cent would be nearer 
the truth. 

“How is the house heated?’’ you'll ask. 
Well, the Clark’s intend to use the old- 
fashioned furnace, with pipes to every 
room; but the house is, in most things, so 
very well suited to a pipeless furnace, that 
I’ve shown the one big register in the hall. 
The first-story bedroom will get no heat 


from this; but the kitchen stove will warm 
it, to some extent. Still better, you can 
put a pipe-coil in the fire-box of the fur- 
nace, and heat this room with a hot-water 
radiator; this scheme will work well. 
[Editor’s Note: We can furnish blue- 
prints of this house, without specifications, 
for $3 per set. Mention March Farm 
Journal. Send money to Farmhouse Edi- 
tor, The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.] 
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Borrowing Money from 


Your Banker 


HEN you need money, as all 

farmers do at times, do not 
bend the knee when you go to your 
bank for a loan, but with a firm 
step make known the sum you 
wish and the security you have 
to offer. A banker, speaking of 
the sorry spectacle some men make 
in applying for a loan, says: 

“We are located in the corn belt 
and doa vast amount of business 
with farmers. We are always ready 
to lend money on good security; 
but I certainly hate to have a 
man come here for money with 
his courage oozing out of his fin- 
ger-tips, for it always makes me 
feel the man is a coward in busi- 
ness, and the money he wishes to 
borrow will either tide him over or make 
him more likely to loaf on the job until he 
gets another loan. Give me the man who 
enters my office with his papers, facts and 
security in well-arranged order, and it’s a 
hundred to one this man will not only 
obtain what he comes after, but a little 
more than he expected.” 

Another banker says : “‘ When a farmer 
applies for a loan at the bank, I always 
am more interested in trying to find out 
what lies in the back of his skull than in 
his pocketbook or safe deposit box. If he 
demonstrates he has ability to think, act, 
talk and farm along practical lines, the 
matter of getting a loan is a mere incident.” 

If you wish to study human nature at 
its best, or worst, as the case may be, 
spend a few minutes with the officials of 
any bank that caters tofarmers. The true 
business farmer enters the bank with a 
steady stride, states his wants in a busi- 
ness-like manner and, as a usual course, 
gets the loan he desires. 

Then enters the timid type, perspiring 
peer at every pore. He hesitates when 

e inquires for the proper official, forgets 
the name of the man he was told to see, 
has his papers in a state of disorder, or 
forgets the most important. Such a man 
is his own worst business enemy. 

B. J. Munchweiler. 




























































Uncle Sam as a Fox Farmer 


By Roscoe S. West - 


Ae skin of the blue fox is alwa 

a very. valuable piece of fur. The 
skin of the blue fox should not be confused 
with that of the silver fox, which is a 
species of the common red fox, and which 
may be 4g gps from generation to 
generation by selection and _ breeding. 
The silver fox has a freak color—black 
with white-tipped hairs. 

In the same way the blue fox is a variant 
of the white arctic fox, which has a brown 
and tawny coat in the summer-time. In 
other words, the dark blue-gray color of 
the blue fox is abnormal andrare. But for 
some unexplained reason most of the 
foxes on islands in the Bering sea are of 
this color. 

Uncle Sam is engaged in fox-farmin 
operations on these islands. He secur 
something like 1,000 skins in 1920, and 
they were sold at auction in St. Louis. 
The next batch will fetch a price of about 
$100 each. Retailers will double the price. 

Before the United States purchased 
Alaska, a Russian-American compan 
held rights to the foxes on the Pnibilof 
islands, and from 1842 to 1860 took an 
annual average of more than $18,000 
worth of skins therefrom. No care was 
taken of the animals, as any ven wild. 

Since 1896 the foxes have been regularly 
fed in winter, and on one or two islands 
they may be said to be semi-domesticated. 
Refuse meat and offal from the seal killing 
is stored for them, either salted or pre- 
served by drying, and is doled out to them 
during the cold season. Otherwise many 
would starve. 

On another island they are helped in 
the same way, but are caught in steel 
traps for market, whereas on St. George 
island their capture is effected in such 
manner that they are neither frightened 
nor hurt until slaughtered; consequently 
they have become so tame that they 
haunt the neighborhood houses, occasion- 
ally jumping in through the kitchen win- 
dows. 5 

The islands are small; St. Paul is 
thirteen miles long and St. George twelve 
miles. On the latter island the foxes are 
generally fatter because of extensive rook- 
eries of sea birds: Very few white foxes 
have been left on St. George for the reason 
that they might impair the purity of the 
blue breeds. 

Here millions of auks, puffins and murres 
build their nests in the cliffs, and the 
foxes climb, while searching for the birds, 
to places seemingly inaccessible. They 
store many of the eggs for future meals by 


burying them in moss. In winter they 
catch , an occasional dead sea-lion, 
whale or walrus. 


An old boat-house on St. George island 
serves the purpose of a feeding place, and 
at the same time for a trap. The food is 
placed in one of the rooms in and out of 
which the foxes go freely. Thus they lose 
their timidity, and when the men in char, 
wish to capture some of them, they merely 
wait until quite a number of foxes go into 
the room; then the men pull a rope that 
shuts the door. 

_All os and trapping are done at 
night. Each fox before being killed is held 
up by the tail and examined. If it is 
crippled or diseased, it is killed. If it 
is not full grown or is in poor condition, 
it is rele . If an exceptional specimen, 
it is kept as a breeder. 

An adult male may weigh as much as 
fourteen pounds;.a female, ten pounds. 

y the female gives birth to six or 
seven pups in a litter, but there may be as 
many as eleven. 

_ Blue fox farming is now a prosperous- 
industry in € and South Alaska on 
islands leased by the government to 
private concerns.. White fox furs are 
ne ed than. blue skins, but have been 
‘much in demand during the past two or 
three years. bare 
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In‘planning concrete improve- , 
ments there are twoimportant points 
D to be considered: Use good cement, 
and buy it of a good dealer. 

LEHIGH CEMENT stands for quality 
in the cement world and the Lehigh dealer 
is the best dealer in his community. He is 
genuinely interested in your problems— 
he wants your business this year and next 
year. His advice is valuable to you and 
he renders real service. So— 


Deal with the Lehigh dealer 
with the blue and white sign 
LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. Cuicaco, Ixt. Spokane, Wn. 
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DO-IT-ALL TRACTORS 


wi An Actual Plowing Scene : 
e Vertically Adjustable Bull Wheels Kee 
SO TrALL Level . 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


$3.50 Per Thousand. Our strong, healthy, tremendous 


bearing plants guarantee big crops of luscious berries. 
Best varieties for all kinds of 





Trees—Roses—Vines . 
bg 


St., Rochester, 






With Strawberries 











I'll take the showers as they fall, 
I will not vex my bosom; 
Enough if at the end of all 

A little garden blossom. 
Tennyson. 






N answer to. the oft-repeated question, 
‘‘How much lime should be used on the 
garden?”’ we reply: “Ina general way, from 
ten to twenty pounds of caustic or hydrated 
lime, or twice that amount of finely ground 
limestone, to the square rod.” 


Sweet-potato growers in New Jersey (500 
of them) have formed an association and will 
produce certified seed. Splendid! 


Dry lime-sulphur (bought in wdered 
form) gave as, good results as the liquid 
material in quite a few spraying tests last 
year. All you need to do is add water to the 
powder, according to directions. Get a good 
brand, in order to get good results. 


Berry varieties recommended by Ohio Ex- 
periment Station are: Black raspberries: 
Cumberland, Kansas, Gregg, Plum Farmer. 
Red raspberries: Cuthbert, King, Herbert, 
St. Regis (Ranere). Blackberries: Eldorado, 
Snyder, Early Harvest, Early King. 


12,000 boxes of Winesaps from 800 trees is 
the record of Harry Jones, Yakima Valley, 
Wash., last fall. There were eleven and one- 
half acres of trees, which means more than 
1,000 boxes an acre. Trees are eleven and 
twelve years old and the orchard has been in 
alfalfa for seven years. 


To get early tomatoes, plant seeds in 
boxes in the house or hotbed, and when they 
have three or four leaves, transplant them 
into paper cans or boxes. When it is time to 
put them outside, bury the boxes in the 
ground and the boxes will decay and the 
roots will force their way into the ground. 

Ohio. George Smith. 


Growers of ‘‘spuds” and head lettuce 
cleared hundreds of dollars an acre in Canyon 
and Ada counties, Idaho, last.year. Land 
must be rich and well watered. Spuds 
brought 200 sacks an acre, sold for about 
$1.50 a sack on cars. Lettuce yielded about 
300 crates an acre, sold for about $1.50 a 
crate at the cars. LL. J. Caldwell, Idaho. 


Tomatoes need phosphorus, but no potash, 
according to tests in New Hampshire last. 
year. Twenty tons of manure and 1,000 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre gave best 
yields, in comparison with other fertilizers 
containing potash and varying amounts of 
phosphorus. If manure is not available says 
the report on the tests, use 500 pounds nitrate 
of soda per acre. 


Did you ever try this? Chester Barnes, 
Massachusetts, suggests the following method 
of killing apple-tree borers: ‘A solution of 
formaldehyde, such as is used for fumigating, 
may be sprayed in the borer holes with an 
atomizer, after the holes have been cleaned 
with a sharp penknife. The fumes mean 
certain death to the borers. When you are 
sure they are all out, paint the trunk about 
four inches above and below the ground, with 
white lead and linseed-oil. Two or three 
coats a year will end all further trouble from 
this source.’ 


Grape-pruning tests in Chautauqua county, 
N. Y., indicate that there is not much more 
than a toss-up between early winter pruning 
and spring rer so far as the:effect on 
yield, wood growth and maturity of fruit are 
concerned. A better selection of fruiting 
wood can be made in spring than in fall. 
The Farm Journal rule is to prune grapes, in 
northern sections, after severe winter weather 
is over and before the vines begin to bleed. 
Here is the secret of pruning grap. in a few 
words: The grape bears fruit 
on wood of ‘past summer's 
that principle in mind. Sixty buds on the 
bearing wood of a grape-vine are about the 
maximum for a strong vine; a number 
is better for eo of weaker age 4 Sixty 
buds should bear 150 bunches of grapes. 
Some growers prefer leaving about thirty 
shoots with two buds on each; others leave 
ten or twelve shoots with enough buds on 
each_to make sixty. Tie vines to trellis or 




















'SLATE’S SEEDS 


Each grown where it > r 
_ attains perfection 


For everything that grows 
there is oe spot where a at- 
tains er perfection than 
anywhere rs Seeds grown 
in these places will produce 
much finer vegetables and 
flowers, than those nun- 
der less favorable conditions. 
Fifty-five years of experience 
have taught us which se sections 
are ideal or the production of 
each “ind of seed and what 

wers” arg most careful in 
eeping varieties pure. 


Write for Slate’s Gpide te to® 
Gardening—a helpful 
Catalog. If you ne hag ten 
cents in stamps, we will send 
qe fatchices To each ¢ Slate’s 

a Scarlet 
Boston 





tortion, 5 ncer Mixed Sweet 
Peas, and hirley Poppy. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY 
Box 293, South Boston, Virginia 
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Carter-Thorburn Collection 
of early vegetable seeds is the a 
sult of 120 years’ selecting me 
cme arliness and ay : 


ined. i 
SUNRISE TOMATO—The earli- a 
est, most productive, good sized, vif 
scarlet fruit, very even, of fine Ja 
evel. with solid meat and few 


eeds. 
“16. bg hs RADISH—Oval, white- 
ipped, crimson, crisp ender. 
GRIMSON BALL BEET— very early, round, bright 
size and fine flavor. 

TSPRINGTIDE or ALLHEART CABBAGE—A dwarf 
variety maturing in early spring. Quality unsurpassed. 
PERPETUAL LETTUCE—AIli season head lettuce. 

LITTLE MARVEL TURNIP—The earliest white 
globe. turnip, crisp, solid flesh of delicious flavor. 4 
Try this collection at our expense. The money you ia 
send will apply on your first order. Send 25c and ask 
for Sunrise Collection No.322 and we will send by re- 
turn mail the 6 packets of Earliest and Best vegetable 
seeds, our illustrated catalog and a 25-Cent Rebate 
Check to apply on your first order of $1.00 or more. 
Catalog Free—Our 85th annual Catalog of Carters 
Tested and Selected — will be mailed free to any- 
one mentioning this p 
CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, ?_ 53 omy y A me N.Y.C. 
(Consolidated with J. Thorburn & 
Canadian Branch, 133 Kine St. E., “AA » ont. 


Two Great Peaches 


Belle of Georgia is everywhere 
recognized as the best all-around 
white peach; Elberta has long 
been the standard main-crop 
ellow _ An orchard com- 
ining wo great varieties will 
— 7 you “ capture the best mar- 


Bay your Belle of Georgia and = 
berta Trees direct from Harriso: 
Nurseries and make sure of puperier quality. oe on 
these varieties have almost been cut in half. These trees 

are as fine as we have ever grown. 
Write today for special Price List of Fruits and Ornamentels. 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES, Box 12, Berlin, 

“Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World’’ 




















Write for our 





New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany,Ind, 


ASPARAGUS 

$250 to $300 Fe $e 
BEDS GOOD FOR 15 TO 20 YEARS s 

C000 FAT. ROOTS seesrcaeaP | 


, amazingly , in demand. V 
a Ene: ‘and { field seeds li 1 toe tension: 


Arthur J. Collins & Son "=™yu;se-sm] 








eenaatag. 








pment ome 











Reid’s Yellow Dent 


SEED CORN 12 | 


Iowa Grown — Graded — 95% Germ. 
Write for samples and prices 
-of allother varieties 


SHULTZ SEED C 


LE Rameerd Gow Vines 
P Trees $i 


pei yeraasencee 


Dept. 101 
@ Olney, iil. 


_ a 


































Charles Saved His Trees 





SPECIAL OFFER of TESTED SEEDS 


If 
will send the famous HENDERSON  Collec- 1 Ow ee 
tion of ge packet each of Ponderosa Bi ah tithe Xk 
Tomato, Bie Sag n Lettuce, White Tipped lgger = & r than 
Scarlet ey s Invincible As- pis ig the er pesasites 
ters, ot Radish, t Mixture Poppies, ang compe orticul- 
Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. be = blication of the 
HOW TO GET THEM : 
Simply state where you saw this advertise- 
ment, enclose ten cents for mailing the Cata- 
logue, “Everything for the Garden,” and the 
seeds will be sent without extra charge. 


by ae Grafting 





































\ URING the winter of 1920,” writes 
FY Charles B, James, New Jersey, a 
had several young trees girdled by mice. 
I wrote to you, asking for information on 
bridge fting and through your help I 
saved them all. Look at the photo. In 


176 =a 
6 color pages. Over 
1000 beauthiu engravings 
showing actual results. 
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& 
£ the spring of 1920 I grafted this tree, put- EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 
: ting in a scions. Three took, top ‘ad bi ad sented rane ae 58 by gen ws ea Ia nem 
bottom, the other three only took at the pa or this helpful guide to 
; epted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order 
bottom. The string around the scions Seng tS Tie or ‘more, Don't delays write phe lB oo a 


held the grafts in place. The trees are 


now all growing. This shows what can 35 & 37 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. coonsnor s: 
2247 BEANS FROM 1 


This is what C. M. Fuller, 30 Loomis St., 
Montpelier, Vt., grew from 1 of my 1200 to 1 
| Beans, One plant produced 358 pods. See his 
j vopert in tay. Seed took. It is a great Bean. 

My Improved Stock is better than ev 
strong and erect, branching freely, p ein; 
fendsome well filled up from the sven 
bo re bey load the plant, Beans being pure Ps 
white of the Snest quate. ‘ (100 seeds) 

Plant after danger of frost only one Bean in f 5 conte. 

hill and they will mature a crop in from 70 
80 days. The yield will surprise you. Packet 


» 3 pkts. . 


| Fancy Prolific Pickles—*r" Sigaine Ce 

eumbers for pickles, also good f or slicing. Very edriy, S¥, 

Becket iver great quantities of frit, bear al] summer, 
100 seeds) Six Cents. 


27 Varieties Flo Flower Seeds— $—ially for inly fon a goreeous Wow Blower, ed, find ot Bo sauate fect, 


wonderful colors. 
Twill mul one pec ket each, 1200 to 16 » Giant Tomato, F;: Prolific Pickles, 
Special Offer—13 evioitas Plewer Seeds, all 4 packets Loy of 10¢, or 3 packets of each for 25e. 


"Vee reyes Slices.” Write today. F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 30, Rose Hill, N. Y. 











Giant Tomato 
-One of largest 
grown, vines very 
strong, will carry 
enormous weight 
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j This bridge grafting was a success mp s i = 

be done to many a young tree that would Write for Our Catalog 

otherwise be lost. I would like to see the | Now ready for mailing. — Filled 

’ picture in The Farm Journal.” ® — ee fy a 
home gerdeners, farmers sn 

Bridge Grafting Is Not Difficult Seat pul twie tiled ts teckad be 

; In bridge grafting, trim the ragged edges OnWiite TONIGHT—-for catalee. 

of the wound, as in B, disinfect it with THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


corrosive sublimate—one part to 1,000 
parts of water—and paint the surface of 
the wound with linseed-oil paint. This 
will keep out disease and keep the wound 
from drying out. 

The next step is shown by D. Cyt 
scions, C, from water sprouts, or other 
vigorous growth, bevel them at both ends 
and insert the ends under the bark, as 
shown. The scions should be a little eee ee oe Not 
longer than the wound, so there will be a pon emp le ee Ate the 
slight bulge to hold them in place. Slit genni aie = Our Folks | ing tofarmers. Write TODAY. 
the bark of the tree where each scion is 
inserted, asin E. The slits can be covered 
with grafting-wax after the scions are in- 
serted. If the wound is near the ground, 
bank up soil to cover the wound. 

Buds should be left on the scions until 
union is established between upper and 
lower parts. Then they should be removed. 

Apples and pears can be handled by 
brid, grafting; but stone fruits are a 
gamble, an too short lived to pay for 
the expense, Gq if successful. 

To make grafting wax, melt together 
one pound oft tallow, two pounds of bees- | 
wax and four pounds of resin. Apply with | 
a rag wrapped around and tied to the end 
of a stick. Apply warm, but not hot. 


N and Seedsme 
Box 161, Painesville, Ohio. 


















pecially to resist drought 
and winter freezes. Grad- 










preme Quality seedsare 

subject to rigid State and 
U.S. Government tests. We 
pay the freight. Our big seed 









































Start a few vines this spring of 
the three best varieties of | 123 W.MadisonSt., Chicago, Ill, 
grapes. Our choice unrooted in 
cuttings will save you money. 
Thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers who bought last year now 
neve Fe a wing vines. Our 

ma. Eee ection of 12 
Delaware eat, 12 Niagara if 
(white), and 12 Concord (blue) A a es 
with full ne for grow- 7.) “THE BEST THAT GROW 


ing, sent prepaid for one dollar. 
Write for list of other cringusenal Certified Grimm Alfalfa and Hubam 
Clover. Michigan and Idaho-grown 


Red Clover, Alsike and Sweet Clov- 
er. Choicest of other Northern grown 
Field and Garden Seeds, A post card 
will bring full information. 


-E-DEPUY Co.- 
A hs 








































































Wonderfully Beautiful FLOWERS 


cura EVERLASTING 





#30000 TREES 


Genuine, Obeap i tample cuvantealla 


cms a i tei 

















ivjer 5s 4 












EA EEL ALO LO TET LEE EET Ce meer 
Stn Me ea eee : 


quickly. 
how to have the earliest berries 
= He. and the latest berries 
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STRAWBERRY. 
PLANTS 


Send today for a pair of Griswold’s 

Everbearing Strawberry Plants 

‘ . This offer is so you can test 
results. We'll send our new 

oe for mailing, or not: 

or . — 

y suit yourself. rite for these TODAY. 
Griswold Seed - 

126 South 10th Street, Li Nebr. 


Best and Newest Fruits 





L. J. FARMER, Bor 110, Pulaski,N. Y. 
EVERYTHING fF. eScoeen. 
Flowers, Bulbs, Vines, Roses, Berry 
Plants and Bushes, Asparagus, Rhubarb, 
ete. Honest goods. free. 

A. G. BLOUNT, Hastings, N.Y. 


pent an LER tS 


an Plant Nersory, Merrill, Michigan. 

















THE FARM JOURNAL 
Fertilizing Strawberries 
By A. Rutledge 


get real results on a small-fruit crop, 
fertilizing must not be delayed too long. 
itrate of soda in mild solution may be 
appligd with profit to strawberries as late as 
when they are blooming; but I wish to sug- 
gest a much simpler treatment, which I have 
found to give wonderfully fine results. 

Sinee top-growth on strawberries is not 
desirable, fertilizers rich in ammonia should 
not be used. What the strawberry wants 
chiefly, is potash. The best and cheapest 
form of potash that we have is wood-ashes. 
This natural fertilizer, if applied properlyand 
at the right time, is truly a wonder-worker. 
Those who care to have the foliage of their 
plants a rich dark green may add to the 
ashes a little plain soot. In applying the 
ashes I use the following plan: 

In late February or very early March, 
when the last of the winter rains and snows 
are beginning to leech intorthe slowly warm- 
ing earth, I scatter over the mulched rows of 
berries wood-ashes that have been sifted to 
remove impurities and bulky matter. Iam 
careful not to let the ashes fall in handfuls 
over the crowns of plants. But in avoiding 
smothering of the crowns, I am not miserly 
in the application. On a garden patch 
15 x 40 feet I have used with astonishing re- 
sults four bushels of wood-ashes at a time. 

About a month later, when it is time to 
get the mulch off, I lift it carefully aside; 
then, as soon as the soil is workable, I rake in 
a second but lighter application of ashes, try- 
ing, without disturbing the roots of the plants, 
to get it in as close to them as possible. Then 
the mulch is returned to the rows and about 
the plants, but, of course, not over them. 

This fertilizing in the late winter is the 
very best insurance I have been able to dis- 
cover for a phenomenal yield of strawberries 
in the home garden. 





Now He’s a Booster 


Three years ago, if you had asked William 
Frame, Warren county, O., what he meant 
to do with his apple orchard, he would have 
told you that he was going to grub it out. 

But that same spring (1919) he happened 
to attend an orchard demonstration being 
held in his neighborhood, and decided to put 
into practise some of the things suggested by 
the orchard specialist from the state univer- 
sity. That year he fertilized and sprayed 
and he noticed a marked improvement in 
the trees. That fall he secured the first good 
samples of Ben Davis, Smith Cider and 
Northwestern Greenings that the orchard 
had produced for years past. The second 
year he pruned, fertilized and sprayed, and 
the trees responded with a fine crop of fruit 
that was sold at the orchard for from $1.50 
to $3 a bushel. 

The transformation. in this orchard has 
been so marked that it has become well known 
to Warren county buyers, and-they are glad 
to take all the apples at the orchard in the 
fall. Although Mr. Frame was about to de- 
stroy the trees three years ago, he is now an 
enthusiastic orchardist, and will not even 
consider selling the orchard 





New Alfalfa Bulletin 


Answers every need—that’s alfalfa. You will 
probably draw just that conclusion about 
alfalfa after you have read Farmers’ Bulletin 
1229, a new bulletin on alfalfa, which is sent 
out free by the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. As a hay crop, alfalfa 
has no equal for general feeding; as a pas- 
ture crop, alfalfa will carry as much stock 
as any other pasture, and the stock will make 
good gains. Alfalfa is also a good crop for 
soiling, if handled right, and has been used 
successfully for silage. Probably best of all, 
alfalfa builds up worf-out soils. Now, doesn’t 
that make you want a copy of the bulletin? 
Send to the address just given. 





We're on our way, St. a 


- To jump into an Irish stew 





REE © Boo 


KELLOGSG'S 


Great Crops of 


TRAWBERRIE 


and How to Grow Them 
THE KELLOGS WAY 


Write quick for this valuable 68 page book of straw- 
berry information and art, Written by America’s 
most successful strawberry grower. Explains how he 
makes poor soil rich without manure or fertilizer and 
gives his secrets for growing the big crops of sum- 
mer and fall strawberries that won him fame and for- 
tune, Pictures in colors and tells all about his won- 
derful new Everbearer that won the $1,000.00 Cash 
Prize, Shows 34 pages of strawberries, strawberry 
fields and gardens in natural color. Gives 30 tested 
recipes for making the most delicious strawberry 
dainties. Contains nothing but proven facts. Gives 
you the benefit of more than 40 years of successful 
strawberry experience. Send for this valuable book 
and learn how easy it is to make big money growing 
Kellogg Strawberries The Kellogg Way. Worth its 
weight in gold--costs you nothing. Just send your 
name and address--a postal will do. Thebookis FREE. 


R. M. KELLOGG Co. 


BOX 263 THREE RIVERS, MICH. 














Prices Smashed 
onEverereens 


Fruit Trees. Shrubs 
Etc < 
























“Plants That Keep Faith” —F or Real Success. 
tastefol strawberries; large, lessious raspberries: ginat 


meaty a neg ge ca agen heavily rooted grapes; 
° 


one ee assortment —o garden foots, 
J. T. LOVETT, Box 714, Little Silver, N. J. 
For 44 Years a Berry Culture. 





cludi Sour hekkparbemvenh Pall anetemmatet 
other Larrea doahemylat 4 owiehe tas! 
known. 30 yrs.’ growing and i 
Be 
f 


tells the truth; a valuable book 
A.R, WESTON & CO., R.F. D.8 Bridgman, Mich, 


200 Strawbe Plants$9 


bagi erie geen 
gee eee eae 
100 Toepentpeid. 10m Dunlap 8225. Tio ann $400 108 


Grapes, Currants. 50 varieties. Cat. 's 
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Sawyer, 2 


























Soup, and doctors get my shekels. 


s 


The World’s Bread 
Threatened 


Continued from page 3 


remnant of the old crop still on hand. The 
prospect for the coming winter wheat 
crop is most unsatisfactory. -Four trans- 
Missouri states, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Nebraska, have almost one-half of the 
winter wheat acreage, and in these states 
the season has been most unfavorable and 
the crop prospect is far below normal. 


New Crop Prospect Is Poor 


From Kansas south, there was such a 
shortage of moisture during the fall and 
early winter that the crop made very slight 
progress, a very large percentage of the 
acreage not even sprouting, while much 
that did germinate died for lack of mois- 
ture. 

Spring winds are the greatest menace to 
wheat in this territory and with small 
growth and a dry surface soil the outlook 
is most serious. Reliable reports of wind 
damage are already received. 

In all this territory the condition of the 
crop when the period of spring growth is 
reached will be very low and only an 
extraordinarily favorable season can se- 
cure for us an even moderate winter wheat 
yield in spite of a good condition east of 
the Missouri River. 


Spring Planting Can Not Replace 
Winter Wheat 


This combination of low 1921 wheat re- 


serves and reduced acreage and probable. 


low yields for the 1922 crop, makes a 
situation that not only indicates advancing 
wheat. prices but actually threatens a 
bread shortage that may further retard 
the world’s economic recovery. The easy 
assumption that if winter wheat prospects 
are poor we can correspondingly increase 
our spring wheat acreage is a fallacy. The 
spring seeding is governed by seasonal 
experiences, and it requires good weather 
conditions at just the right time to insure 
the usual acreage. Neither labor nor land 
preparation is available to plant an ex- 
tra million acres of spring wheat to meet 
a sudden emergency or unexpected situa- 
tion. 

The most cold-blooded survey of the 
situation can not. escape the conclusion 
that in its bread supply the balance be- 
tween what the world has and what the 
world wants is a nip and tuck matter, and 
warrants apprehension of possible short- 
age before another crop is ready. 





WALT MASON—On March 
Weather And Its Changes: 


The weather switches to and fro, from 
one extreme to t’other; one day we’re 
ankle deep in snow, the next, in heat 
we smother. When I retire at nine 
o’clock, all tranquil is the weather; it 
looks as though there’d be a flock of 


* balmy days together. -“It is the finest 


climate built,” in bed I keep Sa 
and kick off scoverlet and quilt, because 
they’re overheating. So in a pleasant 
frame of mind I-soon become a snorer, 
preparing for the morrow’s grind with 
nature’s sweet restorer. And when the 
clock is striking three, I wake from all 
my dozin’; the. snow is drifting over 
me, and I’m three-quarters frozen. Oh, 
it would bother any gent to know what 
traps to carry, when he goes forth to 
pay his rent, to market or to marry. 
is ulster or a palm leaf fan? His gum 
boots or his sandals? This climate is 
too fierce for man, and weather sha 
are vandals. One day I wade around in 
sleet, and think this life is phony; the 
next day I have prickly heat, and then 
again pneumony. One day the weather 
gives me croup, the next, sunburn and 
reckles; and all the time I’m in the 














‘‘ Goodyear Klingtite Belts have increased the operating effi- 
ciency of my farm at least 50%. In a single day, I milk 40 
cows and separate 1,000 Ibs. of cream by Goodyear-belted 
machinery. My Goodyear Klingtite belting works perfectly 
in winter and summer. The Goodyear Dealer gives me belting 
service regularly.’’— ARNOLD FERN, Farmer, Baldwin, Wis. 





On the lighter farm drivesused need no breaking -in, require 
in milking, cream separating, nobelt dressing, and work with- 
churning, water pumping, elec- out stiffening, ~stretching or 
tric light generation and house- shrinking, regardless of chang- 
hold appliance operations, ing atmospheric conditions. 
Goodyear Klingtite Belts give Their efficiency puts an end to 
the same smoothly powerful, belt troubles on the farm. 


trouble-free service they fur- ae 
nish in heavier farm duty. Goodyear Klingtite Belts are 


sold by your local Goodyear 
Dealer. -They come in endless 
type also, for threshing, silo- 


They are obtainable in suitable 
lengths for these uses, and their 
special constructionin eachcase : parr 

is exactly suited to the task. fae ee a 
They transmit full power,even- formation about them, write 
ly and surely. They hold the to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or 
pulleys in a slipless grip. They Los Angeles, California. 


GOODS YEAR 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber.Co., Inc. 








]] Tae SAVE YOUR BUILDINGS 
BUY PAINT DIRECT AT FIRST COST 
MADE FRESH FOR YOUR ORDER 
I Pay The Freight ~- Quality The Best 
It has the FULL LIFE in it when delivered to you, 


GUARANTEED for 5 and 7 years 


You will be greatly pleased after you useit. inetructions for paint- 
ing with each order, Write today for my FREE PAINT BOOK and 
. Tells why paint should be fresh. Established 1909. 


0. L, CHASE, The Paint Man, Dept.12, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Pays for Itself— 


‘THE Quick-Lite Lantern 
turns night into day for you. 
Its ever steady brilliance lets 
= do or chores, ir jobs, 
ter sun-down. us you 
— all your daylight hours for 
work that brings in money. 


Best light known for any kind 
of farm work, 800 Candle-Power—20 


eee Bale LOw US mee Bor 
$7.00; West of Rockies $8.00; in 





THE FARM JOURNA.. 


Tenant-Landlord Agreement 


HEN I heard that there was a man 

just over the county line who, for the 
last twenty yeas. has rented his farm to one 
man, and the place has been growing better 
all the time, with not a bit of trouble be- 
tween him and his tenant, I made up my 
mind that I should like to know a little 
more about it. So, one day when work was 
slack, I took a little trip over that way, and 
here are some of the things I found: 

In the beginning there had been a written 
lease of the farm; but for a long time the 
custom of renewing it had lapsed. The 
farmer had found that his tenant meant to 
do the right thing always, and the tenant 
knew he could depend on his landlord to be 
fair and square. I was not sure that it was 
wise to let down the bars even to that extent. 
Things change so suddenly in this world, 
and a contract is a good thing to have. 

This is the way the owner of the farm 
talked to the tenant: ‘You go right ahead 
and do with this place just as you would if 

ou owned it. Plan the crops, work the 

and and act just as if you were the boss and 
all the hands. If you ever come to a place 
where you want a bit of advice, come over 
and we will talk about it.”’ 

And the tenant met this confidence more 
than half-way. ‘“‘I should like to have you 
feel free to make any suggestions you think 
best. This place is yours. The latch-string 
will never be pulled in. Come over and we 


will plan things out together.” 


And so they have done all these years. It 
seems to me pretty nearly an ideal way to do. 
Doesn't it to you? E.L. V. 
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“The Yard Was a Mess” 
Continued from page 14 


lines on the ground and then erasing them, 
until finally we hit upon an outline that 
suited us—a graceful curve gcing in the 
direction we By often walked, This walk 
area I excavated about two inches deep, 
and then struck another problem in the 
fact that the contour of the terrace left one 
side of the walk higher than the other. The 
walk had to be leve i, and I made it so. Then 
I collected a wheelbarrow load of suitable 
stones and built a neat little stone wall on 
the high side of the walk. No mortar was 
used in this wall. The stones were simply 
laid on top of each other, with soil pressed 
around them. This worked all right, as 
the wall is not more than a foot high in the 
highest place, and slopes back a little instead 
of being vertical. The stones seem to keep 
their places well oman without mortar, and 
they add an artistic touch to the walk that 
we rather like, now that it’s there. At first 
we were a little dubious about it. 

“Next I thou —_— that I would get some 
cement, sand an re. and try to put in a 
regular cement w But I had no experi- 
ence with such work, no tools, and no desire 
to tackle the job. Helen suggested that we 
make it a stepping-stone walk like one we 
had seen on a rich man’s estate. And that’s 
what we finally did. As you see, it is simply 
a collection of odd-sha and odd-sized 
blocks of cement fit into the general 
shape of the walk, and sunk so that the tops 
are on a level with the lawn. Grass grows 
between the stones, and this is cut with the 
mower at the same time the lawn is cut. 
There is no edging to do, and this one fact 

a stepping-stone walk a labor-saver. 

“Where did I ~ the blocks of cement? 
Oh, that was e Simply hired a teamster 
and had him haul a load of broken-up cement 
sidewalk that I had seen on the town dump. 
If I couldn't Mave found this, I should have 
used flat stones. It’s easy eno to get 
one or the other in almost any locality. The 
cost was merely the hauling. 

“But we surely did have a time fitting those 
blocks into place! It was like putting a 
puzzle picture together, “ more work. It 
was interesting, though wore out two 
— of cotton gloves in the operation, and 
earned that almost any shaped block will 
fit somewhere if you shuffle id Non long 
e ; It’s the same with folks, I guess— 
shuffle ’em around and they'll find their own 
place in time. 

“The hardest part was to on all the blocks 
level and even, and gently sloping down the 
way the walk slopes. The spaces between 
the blocks, as you notice, are filled with — 
and aré not uniform, some being 

narrow. In fact, the whole walk i. a 
of hit-and-miss effect, which we think is 
ne its charm. Straight, regular things are 
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ens save 
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as hot a spark, li ght 
spin your motor as fast 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 
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Ford Liberty 
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Address: Dept. A-61 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Chicago 


Kansas City 
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The “Community Marvel” 


15 Bbl. per day Self-Contained Roller Flour 
Mill. Be THE MILLER in your community 


and EARN 


$250.00 to $500.00 per month 


‘ou without milling experience can, with 
ee mill make the best creamy flour with a 


high yield, and have 
earning steady profits x 
3 cost of mill only $1295; a 

necessary. 


Soldon 90 days free trial 


ie engine and small house is all that is 
ified business, Write to- 
w to Be a Miller.”’ 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL CO. 


Quin, thie preStattc ond 4 
day for our free bookl 


2194-1200 Trust Bidg. 


Owensboro, Ky. 








































































seldom artistic and are not so pleasing to the 
eye, except perhaps in certain instances. 

“After the walk was all laid I sowed some 
grass-seed in the spaces. And about that 
time the other seed was up, and kept us busy 
watering it. Helen helped me out on that 
part nicely, keeping the surface moist enough 
with a fine spray and yet not too wet. “There 
is such a thing as putting on too much water, 
with too much force, especially on terraces or 
slopes, and thus spoil the result by washing 
out the seed or the tiny germinating plants. 
A friend of ours gave us these hints on water- 
ing, and his thoughtfulness probably saved 
us from ruining our lawn during those first 
weeks. 

“After the grass was well up all I had to do 
was to cut it regularly every week with the 
mower. Some weeks it needed to be cut 
twice. I use a grass-catcher on my mower, so 
as not to have a lawn full of yellow-looking 
dead grass. Not an ounce of fertilizer was 
used, and yet the lawn looks pretty good. 
Grass will grow almost anywhere if you give 
it plenty of water. Later on, when I can 
better afford it, I shall give the lawn a good 
feed of fertilizer, so as to keep it growing. 

“I see you are looking at those evergreen 
trees around the front part of the house. 
Wondering where I got them without any 
money, I suppose?’’ 

I admitted the fact. Whereupon he 
laughed again, and explained: 

‘“‘A friend of ours was remodeling his yard, 
having just sold part of his lot to a neighbor 
who was going to build on it. These ever- 
greens were in the way of the builders, and 
through this streak of good fortune I got the 
trees for the labor of digging and carting them 
away. My friend said they’d probably not 
live, but they did—as you see. I watered 
them regularly, though, all through the 
summer months, keeping the roots and the 
foliage moist, and the ground cultivated 
around them for several feet.”’ 

I asked permission to take a photograph of 
the place, and here it is, baby carriage and all. 

Sh-h#h'—the baby is asleep in that car- 
riage. Step softly and talk low or you may 
wake her, and then I'll get blamed. I 
muffled the camera and stepped softly my- 
self when the picture was taken, and I don‘t 
want any trouble now. You never saw a 
nicer baby, but you’re not going to see her 
this time if I can help it. So look at the 
walk and the yard—quietly, mind!—and then 
come away. Later on, if you must see that 
baby, come around again after she wakes and 
nobody can blame me for it. If you want to 
wheel her down that stepping-stone walk 
then, you can do it with my full permission. 
And when you do wheel her, I feel sure you 
will admit that the wheels roll along over 
this kind of a walk smoothly enough even 
fora baby. When you come back you won’t 
track any mud into the bungalow, either. 
After you’ve talked with Helen about five 
minutes you'll agree with me that my descrip- 
tion of her in the beginning of this narrative 
was about right, and that the bungalow is 
about right too. Five rooms, bath and 
breakfast-nook fit a small family pretty 
well, and fit the family’s pocketbook in an 
equally comfy manner. 

“Phil,’’ said I, as he walked with me to 
the car, “‘you may not realize it, but if your 
yard was the mess you say it was, the brains 
and work you and Helen have put on it have 
added just about a thousand dollars to the 
selling value of the property.” 


Maybe so,” said he, “but that doesn’t . 


interest us half so much as the $2,000 worth 
of extra comfort we are getting out of it 
right now!”’ 

As I drove away I’ thought to myself: 
That kind of a walk would be just the thing 
on the farm—inexpensive, easily laid by any 
one, and a blessing to the housewife who 
objects to the tracking of mud into her house. 





Bert Bird is most ambitious— 
In nothing does he shirk: 

He’s always trying to get 
What we call steady work! 
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It costs no 








more 





to buy a Kelly! 


A lot of people seem 
to have the idea that 
Kellys cost more than 
other tires, but you 


can now buy a 


30x37 Fabric 


for 


The following prices are 
typical: of the reductions 


FABRIC 
Black Tread 
Sizes Kant-Slip 


30x3 $12.90 
30x3'2 14.90 
31x4 24.00 
32x4 27.50 
33x4 28.50 
34x4 29.75 


And the quality is better 


in all sizes: 


CORD 
Kant-Slip 
Block-and-Button 
or Grooved Tread 


$18.95 
29°80 


32.75 
33.75 
34.95 


than ever! 


$14.90 


TUBES 
Red 


$2.15 
2.70 
3.35 
3.45 
3.60 

- 3.70 
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Motorcycle “Express” to Town 


HEN you've got to get to the railroad station or post- 
office in a hurry—when you want a sack of feed or some 
groceries from the store—when you have to get to the far end 
of the farm or to your neighbor's and back before dark—you 
can’t beat a Harley-Davidson. 
You can’t beat this sturdy motorcycle for economy and all ‘round depend- 
ability. Rides comfortably—easy to handle—even on roads that would 
stall an automobile. The roomy side car carries a surprising amount of 


luggage. Thousands of farmers have their Harley-Davidsons in use al- 
most every day of the year—paying big dividends in time and money saved. 


50 miles for a dollar—gas, oil and tires—is the Harley-Davidson’s 
average performance. That's real economy. Ask your dealer 
for free demonstration, or write us for illustrated literature. 
No obligation to you. , 


Attractive dealer proposition for unassigned territories. Address Desk A-2. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Harley-Davidson 
“Worlds Champion Motorcycle 











WITTE LOG SAW 


Made By The Man (eZ rest noir Now Only 
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How To Have Running Water 


Continued from page 20 


used at the well to prevent the water from 
leaking back. All pipes runhing horizontally 
should be laid deep enough underground to 
prevent megerpe. and where the pipe is 

rought up to a hydrant, or into the house, 
a valve should be put in, which in freezing 
weather may be used to cut the water off 
from the tank, and which permits the water 
to leak out of the exposed pipe through the 
valve. 

The waste water from kitchen sink may 
be handled in any way that dish-water or 
wash-water is disposed of; however, it is 
better to run it into an underground drain so 
it will not keep a wet spot in the yard. The 
waste-pipe should one and one-half 
inches in diameter and should have a trap 
in it just below the sink. The trap consists of 
an S-shaped bend in the pipe which holds a 
little water and prevents obnoxious odors 
coming from the waste-pipe. The waste 
water should be carried twenty or thirty 
feet from the house in a tight-jointed pipe. 
It may then be emptied into open-jointed 
drain-tile and used for subirrigating a garden. 
Where only the water from a kitchen sink is 
emptied into the underground tile, 100 or 200 
feet of four-inch tile will be enough;. the 
larger amount will be needed in tight soil 





Storage Tank for Running 
Water 


Continued from page 20 


by four I-beams extending across tower at 
the desired height of bottom of tank. The 
walls of the tower completely enclosed and 
sheltered the tank. 

So loud was the praise of this storage 
system that an extension worker from the 
state college heard about this and similar 
tanks and their success, while holding a 
meeting in the county. He returned to the 
college bubbling over with enthusiasm and 
requested that a plan be made and placed in 
the blue-print service. This was done and 
the plan has been in demand by farmers over 
the state. 

A tower is built of silo material, which “P- 
ports and shelters the supply tank. The 
tank may be set at any desired height, but 
as the farm wash-room is in the basement or 
on the first floor of the house and the bath- 
room is seueey on the first floor, the tank 
need not be placed more than eight or ten 
feet above grade. This leaves a circular 
room which may be used as an engine room, 
milk room or as a house for garden 

A silo foundation is built and the lower 
pet of tank is made of five or six-inch silo 

locks or, if these are not available, a double 
wall of four-inch blocks; or a nine-inch brick 
wall may be used. A doorway for a 2 ft. 
8 in. x 6 ft. 4 in. door is made with jambs 
similar to the continuous doors of a silo. 
These jambs may be made of concrete or 
wood and the reinforcing wires sh be 
tied securely to jambs, which should be tied 
together in sill and lintel. 

_ The part of wall above I-beams may be 
built of four-inch silo blocks or of brick tomake 
a four-inch wall. The concrete roof is used 
with manhole or scuttle to allow entrance to 
ta: A continuous silo door should 
placed in wall above tank floor to height of 
tank. This permits hoop adjustment—on 
tank and, if necessary, tank may be built in 
place or renewed. Place hoop lugs so that 
they may be reached from this door. 

The cornice course consists of a six-inch 
silo block ponioorag slightly over wall. Each 
cornice tile should be broken as shown (see 
illustration, page 20), so that concrete will 
flow into cells and bond into roof. 

A half-inch twisted bar must be placed as 
shown to resist thrust from weight of roof. 
Hook bar together, or lap about four feet 
and bind with wire. Woven wits, seeaneee 
metal or quarter-inch square twi bars, 
spaced twelve inches apart at wall, may be 
‘used for roof reinforcement. A —_ 
vent cap may be placed in apex of roof for 
ventilation. 

The tank should be built of two-inch 
cypress and hooped with heavy galvanized 
flat hoops. The weight of tank and contents 
is carried entirely on four nine-inch, twenty- 
one-pound I-beams; this is for a tank ten 
feet in diameter, ten feet high, built in a 
tower not more than twelve feet in diameter. 
i tanks and towers of greate 


r diame 
require heavier beams. The ree | : 


beams should rest on half-inch bearing plates 
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the width of the wall and not less than twelve 
inches long. Plates should be bedded in 
thick mortar joints. 

The section shows tile corbeled to hold 
staves in place while tank is being set up. 
These should not carry the weight of tank 
when. filled with water. few openings 
should be left for the free circulation of air 
about tank when heater is used in winter. 

In severe weather, a small stove or heater 
can be placed-in room under tank, not so 
much to prevent freezing, as to temper the 
water and remove chill so the stock will 
drink freely. The pipe from the pump 
should be placed in this room also. It should 
be protected by pipe covering and then cased 
in a box packed with shavings. _ This will 
protect pipe from freezing and will prevent 
sweating of pipe. 

The tower should not be set over the well, 
on account of lifting the pump out of casing 
for repairs. When using a gasoline engine 
for power, set edge of tower a few feet from 
well and build a small room at side of tower 
for pump-jack. The roof can be removed 
when it is necessary to take out the pump. 

When properly built this tank will, with 
reasonable care, last until the wood of the 
tank has decayed. Even then the wooden 
structure may be replaced and the service 
continued. W. A. Foster. 





More About Kudzu 


In a recent issue a reader asked about grow- 
ing kudzu in Ohio. Permit me to say that 
kudzu is a southern forage, and the only 
trials I have ever seen in the Northern 
states have resulted in winter-killing the 
first season. 

Most of the recent propaganda of kudzu 
has come from Jefferson county, Fla. A year 
ago last summer a man from that county 
sent cuttings to the Ohio Experiment Station. 
These cuttings made a satisfactory growth— 
but every plant was killed the following 
winter, which was a mild one. Beltsville, 
Md., has a much more favorable tempera- 
ture than the Ohio Station. Kudzu grown at 
the Beltsville Station in 1917 was also winter 
killed 

{ spent the last four years in the states 
of Louisiana and Mississippi, where they 
have no end of poor land on which to grow 
kudzu—and the climate favorable to the 
plant; but though I got well over both 
states, I-never saw kudzu but once, which 
was a small plot at the Louisiana Experi- 
ment Station at Baton Rouge. : 
Kidder, manager and assistant director, 
voanem kudzu as of no practical value. 

G. P. Willianis. 
Se is not grown very widely even in 
lorida. It has been grown there for the 

last fifteen or twenty years, but there are 
probably not more than 100 acres in the 
state now, according to John M. Scott, 
Vice-Director of the Florida Experiment 
Station.— Editor.} - 





Brickbats and Bouquets 


for Hubam 
Continued from page 16 


coming down. When the price of seed is 
on a level with the seed of red clover, prob- 
ably not so much fuss will be made about 
Hubam. We must say, though, that the 
abundance of blossoms makes Hubam a 
great bee-pasture crop. 

One of the big producers of Hubam seed 
last year was an Iowa man, who planted 
twenty-five acres, three-fourths of a pound 
of seed to the acre, and got 10,500 pounds 
of seed. Seed was planted last April and 
the plants, when harvested in October, were 
seven feet high. Thirteen men were em- 
ployed to hoe this twenty-five acre patch, 
and as soon as the field was gone over with 
the hoe, the men would- begin again,. thus 
keeping the field perfectly free from weeds, 

corn-binder was used in harvesting the 
field and as there is much wastage of seed in 
cutting the clover, a number of tin pans 
were put beneath the elevator, the bundle 
carrier, etc., an over 100 pounds of seed to 

he acre was saved in this way. The owners 


counted the seed stems on an average plant 
in this field and found 300 of them that pto- 
_duced three ounces of seed. The first seed 


Tipens early and shatters off. This soon pro- - 


_ eed plants, while ~— one- 


‘to teat ost in harvesting if some 
means were not uted to save 
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Mileage! 


DEMAND it in Your Rubbers 


Top Notch Rubbers and arctics have patented 
long wearing heels, that last as long as the soles, 
tough knurled toe caps and strong reinforce- 
ments at every vital point of wear. 


Be sure to see the “Top Notch” Cross on the 
soles—a guarantee of satisfaction in rubbers, 
arctics, boots and pacs. 


The name of your nearest Top Notch dealer will 


be furnished upon application. It will only cost 
you a postal card. It may save you many dollars. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. K, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


New York 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


San Francisco 


TOP NOTCH TOPEKA 
round 


An all shoe. The most 
you can get for your money in 
| gubber footwear. 
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The tire mileage 
is unusually high 





Donce Brotners. Detrovr 
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Your 1922 Income Tax 


By Grover PF. Fox 





HE income tax returns for those who 

have to make a report for 1921 must 
be sent to the various Collectors of In- 
ternal Revenue by March 15, 1922. 

Nearly every one, either from experi- 
ence or hearsay, 
how the Income Tax works, but 4 new 
Revenue Act containing several important 
changes from the former laws was passed 
by the last Congress, and one should know 
exactly how the provisions of the new law 
apply. Naturally, the first question that 
comes up is: “Who must file income tax 
returns?” * 


Who Must File Income Tax Returns 


The new Act is very definite on this, and 
practically the same as former laws, in 
stating that the following individuals shall 
ey make a return: 

. “Every individual having a net in- 
me of $1,000 or over, if single, or if 
a and not living with husband or 
wife.” 

2. “Every individual having a net in- 
come of $2,000 or over, if married and 
ag with husband or wife.” 

3. “Every individual having a gross in- 
come of $5,000 or over, regardless of the 
amount of his net income.’ 

The provision that every one with a 
gross income of over $5,000 must file a re- 
turn, is new. The amount of income, and 
not whether one has to pay a tax, deter- 
mines whether or not one must file a 
return. In many cases, the exemptions 
allowed are greater than the income and 
no tax is due, but rovarns must be filed 
just the same. 


Gross Income and Net 


Income Defined 


As returns depend upon the amount of 
net income in two cases, and on the amount 
of gross income in the third case, it is im- 
portant to know what is meant by these 
terms, and how the amounts of income are 
to be found. 

Here again there is practically no change 
from former practise. From gross income, 
as defined, certain deductions may 
made and the balance remaining .is the 
net income. 

Gross income includes the profits from 
the farm as shown by the Schedule of 
Farm Income and Expenses, plus income 
from other sources. The Schedule of Farm 
Income and Expenses is a form provided 
by the government to report the receipts 
from various sources, such as crops, live- 
stock, dairy products, etc., and the ex 
a of carrying on the farm such as 

py 2 seeds, feeds, fertilizer, depreciation 

uildings and equipment, ete. When 
joni products are exchanged for groceries, 
clothing or other merchandise, the iow 
market value of such goods must be in 
cluded as receipts. 

In finding the income from the farm, 
one may use either the cash basis, showing 
all cash received and cash paid out, or the 
inventory method, which takes into ac- 
count inereases or losses in values where 
no cash transaction has taken lace. The 


‘inventory method, or “aecrual ’ as it 


is' called, is more accurate and more 
desirable where inventories are available. 
In addition to the rofits from the farm, 
gross inoue ebeen income from in- 
terest, rent, dividends and “income de- 
rived Fg any source whatever,” except 
the following items which are e 
from taxation: The proceeds of life in- 


ws in a general way 
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(b) Federal Farm Loan securities; (c) 
obligations of the United States or its 
possessions, which imefudes Liberty Bonds; 
amounts received under workmen’s com- 
pensation acts; amounts received as com- 
pensation, family allotments and allow- 
ances under the provisions of the War 
Risk Insurance Act, or as pensions from 
the United States. 

Besides the ordinary farm expenses, the 





following items may be deducted: interest | 


paid or accrued, taxes (except income 
tax), losses from any transactions, losses 
ensuing from fire, storms or theft, if not 
somaed 


by insuranee, bad debts, and con- | 


tributions or gifts to charitable organiza- | 
tions up to fifteem per cent of the net | 


income before dedueting gifts. 

Personal, living, or family expenses, and 
any amounts paid out for new buildings, 
equipment, or for permanent improve- 
ments can not be dedueted in finding net 
income. 

A new section of the act provides that if 
any taxpayer has sustained a net loss for 
1921, it may be deducted from the profit 
for 1922 im next year’s report; and if the 
loss exceeds the net profit for 1922, them it 
may be deducted from the profit of 1923. 
This provision should be remembered by 
those who have just had a poor year. 


Personal Exemptions 


Having found the net income, additional 
deductions in the way of personal exemp- 
tions may be made before computing the 
tax. These exemptions are: 1: In the case 
of a single person, $1,000; in the case of 
the head of a family or a married person 
living with husband or wife, $2,500; but 
if the net income is in excess of $5,000, 





then the exemption is $2,000. 2. $400 | 


for each dependent under eighteen years 
of age or incapable of self-support because 
mentally or physieally defective. 

The exemptions allowed are determined 
by the status of the taxpayer on the last 
day of the year for which the return of 
income is made. 

Any question as to children being a real 
asset is answered here, for they save at 
least $16 each and in some cases $32 each 
in income taxes. 


Income Tax Rates 


We now come to the real point of the 
whole thing: “How much is the tax?’ 
The total tax is made up of two parts, 
the normal tax and the surtax. The 
normal tax is figured on the amount of 
net income remaining after deducting per- 
sonal exemptions, at the rates of four per 
cent on the first $4,000, and eight per cent 
on any amount over $4,000. 

The surtax is based on net income with- 
out making deduction for personal exemp- 
tion, and applies only on net incomes in 
excess of $5,000. The surtax rate begins 
at one per cent on the first $1,000 in 
excess of $5,000, and then increases at the 
rate of one per cent for each additional 
$2,000 of income up to $100,000, with 
specified rates for larger incomes. 

It is more favorable to the taxpayer 
in the following respects: 

1. Larger personal exemption for mar- 
ried with incomes less than $5,000. 

2. Smaller surtax rates for those with 
ineomes larger than $5,000. 

3. Increase in exemption allowed for 
dependents from $200 to $400. 

4. Allowing the taxpayer to earry a loss 
from one year to the two next succeeding 
years, if necessary. 


Income Tax Question 


In 1916 we bought a farm for.$10,500, 
spent $3,000 for improvements and in 
1921 sold it for $20,000, buying another 
farm for $18,000. How much profit do 
we have to report? 
Indiana. A. E. M, 
Your taxable profit is $20,000 less $10,500 
and $3,000, or $6,500; the fact that you 
another a does not affect the 
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more than 600,000 friends among farmers because 
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SAVED $60 


**E saved about $60 on my 
wire according to here.’”’ 
Nathan Leggett, 


+» Calo. 








Jim Brown, Pres., THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 233, Cleveland, Ohio 


time. My Paints made of aS | 
and White Lead. My Roofing is naph Dear Jim: 
Don’t wait Send me your new Cut-Price Catalog. I 
WRITE NO Why a wan 06 Soe Se er 2 ee oe 
on Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, Roofing Paints. 
Plow FactOny at wholesale? PI aie g | 
er fill in Gia cloacae PENG is sha cdxddciennhens tdencdeahtcnaihhssonnie 
a free sample of 
fence wire to test. me prove bow sock 
money I can save you. 1 PEIOON ig a dik iid ck ogee Ay tS oc tw eeinn > 
Jim Brown, Pres. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. | DP Dc cacivitshene je ME I isa covet cine 
Dept. 233 Cleveland, Ohie 
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A Friend in N 


The greatest convenience ever in- 
vented for motorists who drive on country 
roads. It saves time, trouble, cost of new 
tubes and repair bills. With the simple 
Shaler Vulcanizer you can make perma- 
nent, heat vulcanized tube repairs in five 
minutes. Easy to use, and works auto- 
matically, without fail, in wind or storm. 
Cannot burn or injure your tubes. Over 
a million motorists carry the Shaler for 
making quick tube repairs. 

Simple, compact, handy. Just touch a 
match to the solid chemical fuel. In five 
minutes the cut or puncture is repaired— 
a heat-vulcanized, permanent repair that 
will not come off, better than any tem- 
porary “stuck on” cold patch—stronger 
than the tube itself. 

The Shaler also repairs rubbers, rubber 
boots, hot water bottles, rubber gloves, 
coats, etc. 


Complete Outfit $1.50 
At All Auto Supply Stores 
The outfit includes—the Shaler Vulcan- 


izer, 12 Patch & Heat Units, with com- 
lete instructions. Extra Patch & Heat 
Jnits 75 cents a dozen. Prices slightly 
higher west of the Rockies and in Canada. 


C. A. SHALER CO. 
3100 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis. 
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2 YEAR GUARANTEED 
BATTERIES. SAVE 50% 
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If Time Is Money, Use 
a Truck 


ae: the motor-truck is the most prac- 
tical method of taking farm products to 
market is being arevelt in Oregon, says 
the farm mechanics department at the 
Oregon Agricultural College. The farmer 
who has sufficient work to maintain a 
truck can save money by using one, for he 


can deliver his products to market in | 


better condition, cut down shrinkage and 
save time. The farmer must deliver his 
products to the market in the best possible 
shape at the lowest cost price. Where 
roads are such that trucks can be used 
they have proved most successful. 

An experiment was conducted at Kim- 
ball, S. Dak., by a farmer/living twelve 
miles from town, which showed the value 
of the truck. This mam had two cars of 
hogs toload. Half of the hogs he delivered 
by wagon and the others by truck. In 
the second case enough was saved in 
shrink: between the time they were 
weighed at the farm and at the car to pay 
for the hauling. 

“The motor-truck is just as well suited 
to the cotton farm of Texas as to the 

tato region of Maine,” says Prof. R. U. 

lasingame, Pennsylvania State College. 
“It serves just as well in the peach or- 
chards of Georgia as in the dairy sections 
of Wisconsin. eather conditions do not 
interfere with the operation of the truck. 
It is like the automobile in that it will 
travel just the same in sleet as in sun; its 
operation is not hampered by extremes of 
temperature. The type of farming does 
not limit the use of the truck. 

“The capacity of the truck to make the 
farmer a good es lies not only in the 
fact that it deliver his product to 
market in the shortest time, and do it 
swiftly and smoothly, which is so neces- 
ay to the fruit grower, dairyman, v 
table grower or livestock farmer, but the 
truck will supply the farm with fertilizer, 
lime, machinery, lumber and all other 
supplies necessary to the operation of the 
modern farm. 

“In fact, the motor-truck puts dispatch 
into farm work; it puts one man in position 
to do in a shorter length of time what it 
used to take many men to do in a long 
time. This means that by the use of the 
truck one man can reap the profits of two 
or three men, thereby making farm life 
more rofitable, not only in greater re- 
turns for a man’s time, but it puts him in 
a position to do his work with the least 
expenditure of his strength and in the 
shortest time. The man who thus uses 
power and mechanical contrivances for 
doing his work is in physical and mental 


‘condition, after a day’s work, to go to his 


esk and think and plan his work for the 
next day, week or month. 

“In fact, the truck is just one among 
many speciali ines which is put- 
ting the farmer in position to produce his 
crops at the biggest profit to himself and 
place them upon the market in the best 
shape and at a reasonable cost to the con- 
sumer. 

“Many incidents may be cited where the 
motor-truck, in an emergency, saves a 

t deal of waste and guarantees the 
esting and marketing of many a crop, 
but the truck has a greater argument for 
its existence than for the emergency job. 

“Many vegetable and fruit, growers 
have found that the truck puts them 
within reach of several markets rather 
than one. If one city is supplied with 
strawberries, another market may need 
them. And often one market offers one- 
half cent more per bunch for celery than 
another market. With a big load. of 
celery one can often clear money by going 
twenty, thirty, or even sixty miles far- 
Seria,” Scioto alate Sagas Sueeios 
aw: ‘armer | 
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Hand hoeing and cultivating costs four 
times as much as SPRYWHEEL cultiva- 
on, yet the SPRYWHEEL does better 
work. 


This little $150 tractor is not a toy, or an 
unproved invention. It is a real machine 
that has been proved by years of success- 
ful operation. It increases yields, saves 
fertilizer. No rows too close, no plants 
too high. Continuous cultivation from 
seed-time to harvest is possible with this 
machine. - It is almost as easy to operate 
the SPRYWHEEL as it is to walk. 


The SPRYWHEEL often turns an un- 
or profitable crop into 
a profit; 








Dealers wanted to sell the 
-Y WHEEL. A i 
proposition to workers. 











CHANGE POWER AS YOU CHANGE JOBS 


1% to6 H. P. 
1% al’ engine on afi 











Want Money? 


FULL or SPARE TIME 


Selling Goodyear Guaranteed Weather - Proofed 


Coats Divot te Vesase is yay age 
Pleasant work. We what 3 
ll you say 


COMPLETE SALES OUTFIT FREE 


With free Course in Scientific Sal sent 
by return mail. WRITE TODAY. brs arte 


General Sales Manager ’ 
GOODYEAR MFG. COMPANY 








723-D Goodyear Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Women and Tractors 
By A. W. Sawyer, Lowa 


wis it comes to buying a tractor, 
few have sensed that the woman 
might have some worth-while ideas and 
might also have considerable influence in 
the deal. 

This matter was brought to my atten- 
tion by a tractor salesman. He was con- 
vinced that he had a certain customer 
thoroughly sold on the merits of his trac- 
tor, but for some reason which he could 
not fathom, the man held off. 

This salesman was a persistent fellow. 
One day he called at the farm and found 
the owner away. This was the first time 
he had met the wife, and when the con- 
versation turned to tractors, he found to 
his surprise that this wife had been the 
obstacle that had been delaying the pur- 
chase. She had several objections to the 
tractor and stated them emphatically. 

This experience set me to wonderin 
just how many tractor sales were influence 
by women, and just why women voted for 
or against tractors, At every opportunity 
I began to question and gather data on the 
subject. 


“Tractor Means Dirty Clothes” 


I found the most frequent objection offered 
by women against tractors to \be that it 
gets the men’s clothes very greasy, and 
this grease is carried to the house, finds its 
way to the wash-bowl, table-cloths, towels, 
etc. When. this objection was voiced to 
one woman, she quickly offered a remedy. 

“If the men want to go and wallow in 
the grease and wear a suit until it is so 
with grease, I just hand them a wash- 
boiler and some good soap and make them 
boil out the overalls on the stock-food 
cooker at the barn. You see that bench 
and wash-basin at the side of the house? 
Well, there’s some grease solvent soap 
there, and they fieedn’t come in and dirty 
up my wash-basin with their greasy hands. 
They leave most of it outdoors.” 

Now, that’s good practical sense. There’s 
no need of wallowing in grease unneces- 
sarily, and it’s not necessary to “tote” it 
into the house with you, if you do. 

One lady complained that the tractor 
kept her husband in the field eighteen 
hours a day at some seasons. She did not 
stop to reason that those extra hours at 
certain seasons decreased the number of 
days’ work in the field, lessened the labor 
cost and probably improved the crops by 
getting them in on time. 

Another objection that I encountered on 
several occasions was, that the tractor 
represented too large an investment, and 
kept the-family from buying other things 
that were needed. This argument was 
well refuted by women at other farms 
where the coming of the tractor had 
actually increased the income and made 
more home comforts possible. 

It seems that all the objections en- 
countered were cases where the subject 
had not been analyzed thoroughly, and 
the objections were mainly a matter of 
misunderstanding. 


Why Women Like Tractors 


It would hardly be fair to recite the objec- 
tions to the tractor without giving a voice 
to those women who like the tractor, and 
there are many such women. 

A frequent item mentioned by women in 


favor of tractors was that it decreased the _ 


number of men needed, and hence light- 
ened the housework. In most cases one 
less man was needed. Many women men- 
tioned the fact that the husband could get 
through with his chores sooner, because 
there were not so many horses to feed and 
care for. This allowed him to spend more 
of the evening with his family. 

A North Dakota wife said that since the 
tractor came, their profits had been in- 
creased, and they more comforts and 
Continued on page 55 
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The New 


Cletrac F 
hauls a double 
dise at athree 
mile an hour gait. 
















S Model F" 


ron factory 


Two-Row Clettac Culti- 
vator--$135 f.0.b. factory. 
Straddle-Row Cletrac 
Cultivator--$135 f. 0. b. 
factory. 


Clétrac F pushes Cletrac 
2-Row Cultivator in front 
of it—cultivates 10 to 20 
acres a day of corn planted 
SSt. 4 in, centers or wider. 








A Money Maker For Every F armer 


3 Tractors 
in 1 
Corn and 












Cletrac F runs be- 
tween the rows. 
Cultivates 10 to 20 
acres a day. Price 
of tractor $795. 
Orchard 


at a 
ever 


Ideal for clean cul- 
tivation ofrougbor 
hilly orchards and 
vineyards. Price 





of tractor $815. 





Unusualclearance 
allows cultivation 
as. long as crop 
needs it. Price of 
tractor $850, 


Cletrac F is 

Convertible 
You can quickly and easil 
change the type Cletrac 
you buy into either of the 
other two types. This gives 
you specialized power no 
matter where you live or 
whatyougrow. Andremem- 
ber—any of the three t 
does all regular farm 


Ask your Cletrac pee endl 






_steps out in advance o 


longer life, 


18995 Euclid Avenue 


HE New Cletrac F is the tractor sensation 
of the hour~—a marked value—a tractor with 


greater savin 
thought possible before. 


Think of a tractor with only one place to oil! 
‘the only tractor without a single oil or grease cup om it—just one 
example of Cletrac F’s extreme simplicity, Here, too, is a tractor 
with every work'g part quickly accessible. 
wear is made of tough chrome steel to insure steady service— 
Cletrac F is built from. the farmer’s point of view. 


an unequalled range of usefulness—a power unit 
that will handle a// jobs on every farm. 
At $795 f. o. b. factory, Cletrac F is a money 
making opportunity for the farmer—nothing less. It 
plows 6 to 8 acres a day with any 12-inch 2-bot- 
tom plow. It speeds up discing, harrowing, hay- 
ing, harvesting, Bp: belt work. In addition, it 
ordinary tractor usefulness 

by cultivating all row crops from start to finish. 
In short, Cletrac F accomplishes more work 
in time and money than you 


Here it is— 


Every part subject to ~ 


See Cletrac F now. Send in coupon today for detailed information. 


THe CLEVELAND TRACTOR Co. 


Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 


Cleveland, Ohio 


NOTE: MODEL W—We also make the famous Cletrac 12-20 Model W. 


This crawler type tractor has its special uses on big farms and in 


industrial work where more power is essential. 










a 


Name 


° 


CLEVELAND TRACTOR Co. 
18995 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Please send me complete information 
P Cletrac and 
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Soil Tested 
Free 


Before it is too late find out if you 
have sour soil. We show you how. 
— ome all necessary materials. Same 

a experts. - FREE—No 
2 «Be rite today for catalog-price. 


HOLDEN 


lime and phosphate distr 


cures sour soil at low cost. — 
sures bumper crops. Spreads lime, phos- 
phates, all fertilizers 16'4 ft. wide—twice 
width of others. Cuts uk 
and time in half. Fits any end 
gate wagon. Handle material 
once, Freight car to field. 
Write for latest price. 


THE HOLDEN CO. 
PEORIA, Dept. 138 {LL 
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A Better Summer 
Spray Saves Money 


ex lor, smoother skin and better fungus con 

follow the useof SULFOCIDE A A Better Summer 

Spray. As a combined fungicide and insecticide for 
Foe on and potatoes, use with Cal-Arsenate. 
rown Ret or Leaf Cuel on peaches, use alone 
soap—and to insure better carrying and keep- 
te ies during atone, pew ust Mag ae ae 
es are eae apna hac offer ets 
to peach growers. trace spray is on 
he ope Ask us about the results reported last 
by shippers and commission men. Price $15. per 
roa delivered east of the Mississippi— enough to 
2000 gallons of spray at a cost of 34 cent per gal. 

Address Department 99 

B.G. PRATT CO. 50 ChurchSt. NEW YORKCITY 


SULFOCIDE 


4 Better J{ummer {pray 
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Your Family 
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Clover, ete. 
of; 4.8! BERRY SEED Co. 
Clarinda, fowa 


Boys GIRLS Grants ~ 


is received yesterday all sold in . 
half halt hour” Richard ise. Concordia, Kan. 
Others are deing it, selling our vegetable seeds at 10c 
per large packet. Easilf sold. Get 40-pack sample 
lot. Send no money. '\WE TRUST YOU. When 
seeds are sold, keep $1.40, return balance to us. 


AMERICAN SEED TO.., Box 1-42, LANCASTER, PA. 











Write for Samples 


COW-PEAS 2= 


Can also furnish all varieties 
SOY BEANS—at low prices 


SHULTZ SEED CO, ome,‘ 


POTATOES, Y2*ulss,/BEE 20% 

















THE FARM JOURNAL 
New Things About Growing 


Potatoes 


Continued from page 18 


When you come to figure_out profits on 
the potato crop, you will realize just what 
it means to get 300 bushels an acre instead 
of a measly 100-bushel yield. What it 
really amounts to, when it is simmered 
down to the last drop, is this: Good seed 
produced three times as many bushels 
from the same acreage, and for.the same 
outlay in planting and growing the crop. 
The 200 bushels were just about so much 
“velvet,” if you care to put it that way. 

Those results are a fair sample of the 

bigge r yields of better potatoes that can 

ad by planting good seed—and that 
means certified seed; that is, seed from 
plants which are inspected at various 
times during the growing season and cer- 
tified as being free from diseases. 

In Dupage county, Ill., last year, cer- 
tified seed from Michigan yie ded’ five 
times as much as common seed locally 
grown. Seed from the two sources were 
tried out side by side on Natoma farm. 
The potatoes from Michigan certified seed 
were healthy, but the common stock was 
SX | te The yields are ample proof of 
that 

“Plant northern grown seed” used to be 
one of the rules for potato growers. That 
was a good rule, It is still a good rule, 
but it doesn’t go far enough. The rule 
must be amended to say: “Plant northern 
grown certified seed,” if you want best 
results. The necessity of this amendment 
is seen in Ohio tests last year with northern 
grown seed, in comparison with northern 
grown certified seed. To quote from the 
official report, which is twice as readable as 
most reports on experimental work 

“potato strain tests in Hamilton and 
Scioto counties definitely established 
marked superiority of Wisconsin or Minne- 
sota certified seed over the northern grown 
uncertified. 

“Six such farm tests have now come to 
an end of their second year. In 1920, 
Wisconsin certified ran away from north- 
ern grown. This year, Minnesota certified 
outyielded scrub seed twenty bushels to 
the acre. 

“Bin-selected seed, locally grown in 
1920, selected from both Wisconsin and 
Minnesota certified yields and planted 
this year, outyielded the northern grown 
fifty-one bushels to the acre. 

“Because of diverse planting-time, no 
comparisons could be made between the 
Wisconsin and Minnesota northern grown 

On the Garden Editor’s desk is a stack 
of clippings and official reports half a foot 
high, all showing the increased yields due 
to certified in tests all over the country 
last year. In the face of all these figures. 
it would be foolish not to bear down h 
on the use of certified potatoes for planting 


year. 

If you are interested in planting certified 
potatoes, and you ou ht to be ashamed if 
you are not intere: in this vital matter, 
your county agent will help you to find a 
supply of seed. The Garden Editor will 
be glad to help, too. 
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Potato Planter 


For over 21 years the ge 

one-man planter has 

success with thousands of pk 

and big growers. 

Does pao pee at omy auto- 

—_————=—— matically and accur 

DROPS FERTILIZER One man. and team aid fur- 
i waft row, drops seed any distance or 

i depth, fertilizer, (if de- 

—— sired), covers, and marks next 
-——== row. Furrow opens and seed 

— in plain sight— an equal dis- 


OPENS FURROW FURROW 


Operates in any soil. 

rite today for free catalog de- 

the laxgest line of plant- 

ie. Sizes for | or 2 rows, 

with or without fertilizer attache 

ment. Special attachments for 

unusual soil or field conditions. 

— In stock near you. 
EUREKA MOWER CO.,Boz 645 
Send for Catalog. Utica, N. Y. 
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Inventors should 
write for our Bani 3 
dence of Disclosur 
form. ie Tree. aveid 
us Delays. 
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= a Patent.” Highest 
Merton-Roberts & Company, eae pelkne, Weategee. D.C. 
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The Outdoor Flower-Garden 
By Percy E. Jackman 


r, a new piece of ground is to be opened, 
as soon as the frost is out locate a stake 
at each of the four corners and begin the 
removal of the sod. Be very careful to 
shake the sods out thoroughly over the 
plot. The roots hold a_ considerable 
quantity of rich earth, and to take this 
away from the plot is like taking the 
cream away from milk. 

After removing the sod, loosen the soil 
to the depth of several inches with a 
garden fork. This does not mean that the 
soil is to be turned under. The fork should 
be inserted’ as far as it will go, and the 
handle depressed as one would do if the 
soil were to be lifted. This done, remove 
the fork and insert in a new place. Go 
over the whole plot this way. This will 
open up the soil to a depth of several 
inches, allowing both air and water to 
enter freely. 

A top-dressing is next in order. This 
should be one or two inches in depth, and 
is preferably of cow manure, which ma 
be used either “‘green’’ or well rotted. If 
cow manure is not available, horse manure 
may be used, but it must be well rotted. 
Sheep or hen manure may also be used, 
but these are highly nitrogenous and 
should be applied very sparingly. « It is 
better to apply these in the fall. e top- 
dressing may be left on until the soil be- 
comes warm enough for planting, when it 
should be turned under to the depth of 
two or three inches. 

The ideal time to prepare a new plot is 
in the fall. The preparation is as outlined 
above, the coat of dressing ane ree 
early enough so that oné or two good rains 
may wash a portion of it into the soil 
before the ground finally closes up. The 
following spring the top-dressing may be 
used under the beds instead of bein 
turned in, as the fall and spring rains wil 
bene washed a valuable part of it into the 
sou. 

Garden plots already in use should be 
cleared of debris after the plants have 
been killed by fall frosts. The soil is then 
loosened and a top-dressing applied as for 
a new piece. If this work is delayed until 
spring, the old plant tops should be re- 
moved as soon as uncovered by the snow. 
The dressing should then be put on while 
the ground is still frozen. pring rains 
will carry a portion of it into the soil as it 
thaws, though the amount will be less 
than when a fall application is made. As 
soon as the frost is out, spade the plot over 
and turn the top-dressing under two or 
three inches. 

Flowering plants take a large amount of 
food from the soil, and best results are 
obtained from plots that are kept in a 
high state of fertility. 





Charles G>>Patten died November 29, 
1921, at Charles City, Iowa. Mr. Patten 
was known to Our Folks as the originator 
of Patten’s Greening apple. A picture of 
the original tree was shown in The Farm 
Journal less than a year ago. This variety 
is orly one of many that were develo: 

by Mr. Patten, who began cross-b ing 
experiments with apples thirty-two years 
ago, before the state experiment stations 
took up this matter in real earnestness. 
Mr. Patten’s breeding orchard was con- 
sidered the best in the country, and the 
work that he did is now in the hands of 
the State Experiment Station. It was in 
1869 that he planted seeds of Duchess 
apples, from which the variety known as 
Patten’s Greening came. Mr. Patten be- 
lieved the other parent of this variety to 
be Rhode Island Greening. 





Be not deceived; God is not 

mocked: for whatsoever a 

man soweth, that shall he 
also reap. 
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Keep the kitchen 


garden growing 


When plowing, planting and early harvesting are press- 
ing, a Planet Jr. No. 17 Single Wheel Hoe is a life-saver 


for the kitchen garden. 


Half-an-houra day with this light, 


strong, quick-working hoe and cultivator keeps your veg- 


etable patch flourishing and free of weeds. 


When man- 


labor can’t be spared, a woman or boy can easily 
do all the garden work with a No. 17, so easily 


and lightly does it run. 


Soon pays for itself in 


just the laborit saves. 


Write for your copy of the Planet Jr. catalog, shoving 
. quent’ baw 35 ppnet J tr. seeders, whee 
hoes, one-horse and riding cultivators, etc. 


Sth & Glenwood Avenue 





8. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
PHILA. 





RISO NOG CIT. Hencies big Stumps 


Use It 30 Days zee 
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—sent free. 
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Wie ing for 
now. A, 3. KIRSTIN CO., 1954 Lud Street, Escanaba, 
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EASY TO KILL WEEDS 
AND MULCH THE SOIL 


BARKER 
WEEDER; MULCHER 
AND CULTIVATOR 


nsvaluabi 
ing. Acardbringuthio hook, Webetodos, 
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.. Twogauges inset. W. il Price $6. 
Satisfaction Gunpentued. High prices follow low 
prices on corn. 1922 looks like a good season. 

Farmer Agents Wanted 


STAMPING & TOOL CO., LA CROSSE, WIS. 
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Farm With Your Ford 
Do 2 days’ work in 1 
The dapto - Trac- 
tor makes your Ford 
a werful 
will plow, 
and harvest your 
This combination 
the lowest ~ 
market, It gives 8 
the belt. Attaches and detaches easily and 








Bean‘“Universal 
prayer 


Perfectly 


Capacity balanced 


4% gals. 
per minute % 






Thoroly 
guaranteed © 

A high grade low-cost thoroughly dependable outfit 

for all kinds of spraying. Equally adapted to potatoes 

and truck gardens, orchards, whitewashing and disin- 

fecting, etc. Sprays2to 4 rows, Boom easily adjustable 

up or down or sidewise; and can’ be quickly removed 

for orchard work. Wheels adjustable to rows of any 

width. Reliable 14 h.p. engine (magneto equipped). 

Bean Pump, complete rotary agitator, built-in pressure 

regulator, all steel platform, and many other features” 
found on no other low-priced rig. Send the coupon for 

new catalog which describes the entire Bean line of 

Hand and Power Sprayers, 
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BEAN SPRAY § 17Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
PUMP CO. (116W. Julian St., San Cal. 


Send and tell 





Address 
50-S 11 ‘ 
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, 
Ford magnetos recharged ia fi 
FORD OWNERS istsct Noniag to tate span, 
secret exposed. Makes easy starting; bright head me he : 
power; gasoline; satisfaction 4 7 
ple po Pent hoa . Send money order 


co. 
. 146 W, Fleresce Ave., Bopt.2 18, Los Angeles, Cal. 











fekly. Will not injure Ford. ‘Money bac 
uiekly. njure your 4 guarai 
tee. AGENTS Sia smeney Conensqoninng 5. Write 
GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. A, Geneva, O. 
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Mud. 


Stuck. Help! 


STALLED. Can't get a kick out of the engine. 
Gas and plugs O. No spark. Profanity ! 


Burry call to garage. Cold gaits more 4 
.. Mechanic arrives. ‘osses old, umpy 
} into mud puddle. qu Poe Mi 
waukee Timer. Ford starts instantly. Pulls 
swiftly through deep gumbo. Never such 
power before. — Soules become a thing 
s the past. Owner is now Ford enthusiast. 


& typical gese—ter a eeventty of — igni- 

to worn-out, cheap 
e trishy taneua. “The prevention and remedy 
are obvious— 


























MILWAUKEE 
TIMER “rFORDS 


—recommended by nearly ~ garage mechanics 
as the most t timer. 
It a ...B 16 years’ experience in the manu 
facture of fine ignition units. 
finest materials and 


a Simple design, 


A vital necessity, at ~dy time of year especial- 








ly—because it perfects e Ford ition sys- 
tem. Assures quick starting and — full- 
powered pulling. But a ‘sure you the 
genuine—there are many i imitations. for 
the name “Mil washes’ A shell and brush as- 
sembly. 

Sold b , auto ana 

hanboeer ~daskire a... re 

Retail price, $2.00. 

Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc. 


(Formerly Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co.) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Spring Trapping of Muskrats 
By A, L. Joscelyn 


Eb ie country boy has a splendid oppor- 
tunity to make money this spring, 
con ing muskrats. The prices are fair, 

ne ur is the best at this season of the 
om, and the muskrats are beginning to 
stir around after a winter of idleness 

Number one traps, of any good make, 
should be used. Set them in about one 
and one-half inches of water at the foot of 
the muskrats’ slides, along the streams, 
lakes and ponds. Traps may also be set 
in holes, in paths, near bushes, etc. .Where 
they have cut a pile of grass or reeds is a 
good place. Drive stake in deep water, 
otherwise Mr. Muskrat will be liable to 
gnaw his foot off and escape. 

In ponds where the muskrats are 
numerous, a good plan is to take a board 
six feet long and nail slats along on it. 
Set traps between the slats, and anchor 
out in deep water. Bait of apples, car- 
rots, parsnips, etc., should always be 
placed a few inches above the trap. 

Sets made without bait in culverts and 
small streams where muskrats cross back 
and forth are good. 

Pelts should be taken off cased; that is, 
slit from the foot on one hind leg to the 
foot on the other hind leg and pull skin 
off; clear down over the head. Do not 
cut down the belly. 

Shingles may be whittled out for 
stretching boards, in as nearly the correct 
shape of the skin as possible. 

Do not trap after the end of March. 





More About Wall-Board 


A recent article in The Farm Journal says 
that wall-board is a sort of wood-pulp 
product very strong, but light in weight. 

There are two kinds of wall-board, the 
wood-pulp board and the um-filled 
board. I have used both kinds, and found 
the gypsum-filled board superior. In fact. 
I have discarded the wood-pulp boar 
entirely, as I found that when used where 
it is subject to moisture and changes in 
temperature it will warp and buckle. The 

sum-filled will not. The gypsum-filled 
ard is incombustible, and the wood- 
pulp board, being made from wood, is not. 

In the interest of the plasterers’ union, 
the Building Commissioner of Chica ago 
tried to stop the use of gypsum-filled wall- 
board in the city. The manufacturers of 
the sum-filled board went into court, 
and it was decided that gypsum-filled 
wall-board was stronger than lath and 
ewe. it was incombustible and just as 

hygienic; ; therefore, it was better than lath 

plaster, and the Building Commis- 
déner of the city of Chicago could not 
prohibit the use thereof in the city. They 
arrived at these conclusions by tests made 
right in court. 

Everything that can be done with wood- 
pa board can be done with the gypsum- 

ed board. 

I have used gypsum-filled wall-board on 
twelve houses and know whereof I speak. 
I have no interest in the matter, except to 
call attention to the fact that I have 
found gypsum-filled wall-board superior. 

Illinois. Dr. J. B. Butts. 
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Make a Money 


sawing lumber for your neighbors at 
good prices per thousand. Lumber is 
scarce and brings high prices. Ten 
16-foot logs 14 inches thick ates 1000 
feet. You can saw 2500 to 5000 feet a 


to power. Get the dollars out 
trees with the still better “Amer- 
ican” Portable Saw Mill. pnpeoved by war 
dered by 9000 “Ameri a ills and wood- 
erican”’ mills 
wor! machines won a Certificate of Merit 
from War department. 
Send for free booklet 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
122 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 


American 
aw Mill 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


Get im@eaeten SOld on the Basis 
ae. Factory} of Today’s Cost 

Direc LS) We Pay the Freight and save 
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from Factory to Farm 
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Oiling Large Bearings 
By John S. Glass, Missouri 


; ac larger a bearing—that is, the more 


surface over which the load is distrib- 
uted —the easier it is to lubricate the 
bearing es: The presstire per 
square inch of exposed surface being re- 
duced, it is easier to maintain an oil film 
between the two metals. We are assuming 
that the bearing is properly fitted, so that 
the load is evenly distributed and not 
carried on one or two high spots, for if 
that is the case the lubricant would work 
off faster than it could be supplied. 

A new bearing, even mag it has been 
carefully fitted and supplied with oil, is 
much harder to lubricate, because it is 
still very rough when compared with one 
that has been “worked in.” Keeping this 
in mind, do not go to the field with any 
new piece of machinery and do a heavy 
day’s work without special attention to 
the lubrication. 

Those who run cars can testify that 
when oil in the crank-case and transmis- 
sion is too heavy, the engine is mighty 
hard to start on cold mornings. We do a 
lot of work overcoming the oil itself. The 
oil might be too heavy to work into the 
bearings and would cause us trouble again. 

An oil that is satisfactory for one job is 
not just the oil to use for another. We do 
not use cup grease on the cream-separator 
spindle, neither do we put transmission 
oil into the crank-case of the motor. 





Women and Tractors 
Continued from page 51 


enjoyments than before. It seems that 
the tractor in thi¥ case had created a new 
interest in the farm and the farm work. 
It had also interested the husband in 
mechanics and was doubtless the cause of 
his putting in a lighting plant, which 
meant that the wife could have an electric 
washer, Yacuum sweeper, electric flat-iron, 
and other conveniences about the house: 


Keeps Boys on the Farms 


In Iowa I met a farm wife who seemed to 
have just one reason for liking the tractor 
and it was a mighty good reason. A 
neighbor had told her that the purchase of 
a tractor had brought her son back 
from the city and renewed his interest in 
the farm. can think of nothing that 
would be more likely to make a mother the 
lifelong friend of a tractor. The first lady 

a son in the city, and she was 
more than anxious to i uence the pur- 
chase of a tractor, in the hope that it 
would work the same with her boy as it 
had with her neighbor’s. And it did. 

As a rule, the farm wife of today is pro- 

pee She recognizes the advantages of 

bor-saving machinery on the farm, and 
too often longs in vain for labor-saving 
equipment for the. home. Almost any 
woman would waive the objection of a few 
greasy clothes, if in turn she were offered 
& power washing-machine to offset the 
extra work. 

The tractor need not add to the burdens 
of the housewife. It’s simply a case of 
proper management. The objection is al- 
ways of less importance than the advan- 
tage gained yen atractor. They are 
advantages that affect the — family. 
The seeming objections may always be 
overcome by a little thoughtful planning. 





Said Billy's little toy engine; 
“he is a tender parting!” 
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Heat Comfort 
At Low Cost 


There’s a satisfaction that you 
can’t measure in dollars in hav- 
ing a warm, cozy home. Yet 
all of us want to feel that our 
heater is providing that com- 
fort at lowest cost. 


There is one way to make heat 
comfort and fuel economy pos- 
sible: Get a good heater exact- 
ly suited to needs as~to type 
and size, and have it properly 
installed. A good heater im- 
properly installed or unsuited 
to its job is bound to be 
wasteful. And nobody wants 
to invest good money in a 
heater that will not serve for 
many years. 


Take our advice on the selec- 
tion of type and size of heater. 
We make all standard types 
in hundreds of styles and sizes. 
Our advice therefore can be 
and is, absolutely unpreju- 
diced. Our enviable reputa- 
tion of over 75 years standing 
compels- us to consider only 
your best interests. 
Write for our catalog. With it we 
send a simple chart and question 


blank which opens the way to you 
for our free and valuable advice. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


HEATER 


This type of heater, 
made in 2 styles and 
many sizes has a wider 
use than any other type. 
It is especially. well 
suited for homes now 
using stoves. Simple and 
economical to install, 
Heats the whole house 
through one pipe and 
register. Write for cat- 
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$5.00 A YEAR 
FOR REPAIRS 


UPPOSE the paint for your 


barn costs $25.00 every five _ 


years. This is at the rate of $5.00 
a year. Could you keep the build- 
ing in repair that cheap without 
painting it? No, not for several 
times that amount. And soon the 
building Would be beyond repair, 
whereas if well painted, it will last 
the best part of a lifetime. When 
you ‘‘save the surfacé”’ with good 
paint, **you save all.’” 

Good appearance is worth some- 
thing, too. If you want to borrow, it 
will <‘get the money”* much quicker 
than shabbiness orapparent neglect. 
Now then, make this investment the 
very best—use good paint— 


Lucas Barn Paint 


—It costs a little more per gallon 
than ‘‘cheap”’ paint, but costs much 
less per square foot, as one gallon 
will cover an average of 500 square 
feet, one coat. 


Careful and efficient grinding make © 


this paint spread over a greater sur- 
face than ordinary ‘‘cheap*’ barn 
paint. An extra high percentage of 
pure raw linseed oil gives a pleasing 
gloss and makes this paint endure. 
Cheap paint is expensive—its manu- 
facture has to be careless. The best 
is by far the cheapest. 

Write Dept. 53, for color card 
and name of nearest dealer. 


JohnLucas&Co..Inc: 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON 
OAKLAND, CAL. ASHEVILLE, N.C, BUFFALO, N. Y, 
DENVER, COLO. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
TENN. RICHMOND, VA, SAVANNAH, GA. 
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Expert Farm Shop Work 
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Tap-Wrench and Die-Holder 
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Fig. 2 


is shown in Fig. 1. It is made by 
taking two short pieces of three- 
eighth-inch round or square rod, and drill- 
ing two holes near the end in each. Holes 
AA should be tapped to take a small screw. 
Holes BB are plain, through which the 
small screws can pass — Between the 
holes in each piece a notch is filed with a 
small square file, so that when the pieces 
are placed together the notches form a 
square hole to take the shank of the tap. 
A modification of this holder for dies is 
shown in Fig. 2: Flat bar on strap iron 
is used. for this, the ends being bent to a 
semicircular shape as shown. An extra 
hole is drilled and*tapped at the top and 
fitted with a small set-screw to prevent 
the dies from turning. 
Colorado. J. P* Lewis. 


A VERY good and simple tap-wrench 





Rig for Measuring Alignment 
of Auto Wheels 


Fig. 3 
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Every automobile or truck owner ought 
to have a quick and accurate means of 
testing the alignment of the front wheels 
of his car. “Many things will throw them 
out, and hardly anything is so destructive 
of tires as wheels that do not run parallel. 
The proper method is to measure the 
distance between the rims at the front 
and then at the back, on a level with the 
hubs, when the car is standing on a level. 
But this can not be done directly with a 
rule on account of the dust pan which is 
in line. So some such device as that 
shown in Fig. 3 must be used. 
Piece A will be about four and one-half 
feet long, of 1 x 3-inch wood. e two 
ights, BB, are about eighteen inches 
They are braced with two pieces of 
ight strap iron or wood, CC. oO ad- 
Suntlad- belie are placed as shown at DD. 


They are 4 x 3%-inch threaded rods, with 
one inch bent over at right angles, for a 
handle. Threads can be cut directly in 
the wood, or a one-eighth-inch threaded 

late can be screwed to the uprights. 

istance F should be one-half the diame- 
ter of your wheels. Part A rests upon the 


* ground, when in use. Wheels should be 


about one-fourth of an inch closer at the 
front of the rims than at the — Ps 
he BE 





A Cement Forge 


A small forge with a board frame and a 
cement lining will give quite satisfactory 
service in the farm shop, in a pinch. 
Build a box of two-inch planks, about 
two and one-half feet square and one 
foot deep. Nail short pieces of 2 x 6-inch 
stuff to the four corners for legs, to bring 
the top to a convenient height. Take a 
piece of one and one-half-inch iron pipe, 
C, about three feet long. At the center 
drill a number of small Toles on one side 
of the pipe, in a space about two inches 
in diameter. Then place in the box about 
two inches from the bottom, with both 
ends projecting through the sides. Make 
a good rich cement, pour into the box to a 
depth of three or four inches, and build up 
the sides and corners as shown, making a 
nicely rounded fire-box, with the pipe 
exposed only where the drilled holes come. 
One end of the pipe is fitted with a screw 
cap, the other is attached to the blower. 
If the pipe gets clogged with soot and 
dirt, the cap can be removed and the dirt 
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Fig. 4 








blown out. Strips of tin can be tacked 
along the edges of the plank frame at 
— to protect them from stray hot 
coals. L. 





Thirty per cent more power is needed to 
pull a mower or binder with a dull sickle 
or badly adjusted sickle bar. Now is a 
good time to adjust the bar and sharpen 
the sickles. 


A Spring Door Holder 


The little device shown in Fig. 5 is very useful for holding“open a swinging door. It 

can be fastened to the wall at the top of a door, the bottom, or in the middle. It takes 

hold by merely pushing the door me pene it, and releases at the touch of the hand or 
deaeed it can be folded u 


p Mat against the wall. The two angle pieces, 

















so as to have considerable spring. It is 
bent as shown, and riv at C. D, 
the pivot, bolt, should be tight enough 


' f 
inch brass strip. Part B is of thfaner ee 
brass, about one-sixteenth-inch thick, & a 2 
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The Safety Valve 
The opinions below are the opinions 
of Our Folks—The Farm Journal 
disclaims any responsibility 
therefor 


Planting by the Moon 


KNOW from experience with my work of 

handling dirt that in certain times of the 
moon it is impossible to get all of the dirt 
back in a hole. Other times the hole is 
easily filled, and a good job made of it. Now 
if this is the case, why should not a plant 
that grows out_of the ground be planted in 
phe light of the moon, and a plant that grows 
in the ground be planted in the dark of the 
moon? Why should this not be a standard 
rule to go by? I think it should be a standard 
rule. The moon governs the earth and tides. 
Why not the plental 

New Jersey. 

















Roscoe Ayars. 





Here Are a Few Facts 


I often wonder where you city editors get 
all the ‘‘dope’’ you peddle out to us in the 
form of editorials—editorials which purport 
to be of such a magnitude of importance as 
to divert your attention to such a degree that 
you try to tell us something about this or 
that momentous question. For instance, in 
one issue you told us, under ‘Lumber for the 
Dead but- Not for the Living,”’ that some 
eastern states are already hauling lumber 
3,000-miles, etc. 

But listen! Here are a few facts. I, my- 
self, personally have about 150,000 feet of 
standing timber here on my farm, mostly 
pine. I have not the means or facilities to 
convert same into dressed lumber and place 
it all ready for the carpenter to build those 
houses for which the newspapers are calling 
so loudly, hence, I must sell my product ‘‘on 
the stump.’’ The best offer I have been 
able to get in the past two and one-half 
years amounts to this: If I give the would- 
be purchaser $1 per 1,000 feet, he would 
take it away. I am eight miles from the 
raiiroad station on a good improved road 
with all easy grades. At the time when the 
loudest noise was being made about the print 
paper shortage I -could not give my poplar 
or cottonwood away. I wrote several wood- 
pulp manufacturers and not one of them was 
in the market looking for raw material. 
Would greatly appreciate an acknowledge- 
ment. through your columns, also give 2 
reason, other than greed. why our reputable 
manufacturers lie so profusely and so cheer- 
fully. E.G. Brownell, Virginia. | 





Good Words for the Horse 


In my observations of animals’ characters 
and traits the horse has shown himself more 
noble and intelligent than the average person 
gives him credit for. Some horses only lack 
the power of speech to be more intelligent 
than their masters. 

Horses as a rule respond to good treatment. 
No one knows this any tter than a 
farmer. Yet the farmers often treat their 
cows better than they do their horses, because, 
as they say, their money comes from the 
milk. They Overlook the fact that all the 
hard work is done by the horse’s labor. 

The horse is our four-footed laboring part- 
ner in business. By his fitting our seed 
gate he makes it possible for us farmers to 

, not only for our own country, 
oe for other nations. He hauls iron and stone 
and brick that our cities may be built, yet 
people say he is only an animal. I am a 
most pronounced friend of the horse and 
things humane. 

While under the ownership of man the 
horse which in a legal sense is a slave or per- 
sonal p: property should be at least treated as 
we would treat any of our race who might be 
working without pay. 

If some of us could put ourselves in the 
horse's place, we would soon appreciate being 
under ownership. I never expect to 
hear of such things that , cots is * 
most itively rit that the ou 
ented oa, well as if hang ah I don’t 
ever expect to eth Higgs al gph of a hit writing 
for the press, but if this letter will be a boost 
to humanity, I'll be glad I wrote: it. 

_E. Moret. 
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Arcola warms nine 
rooms as cheaply as 
a stove heated one 
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Lours MERENBLOOWM’S house in Corbin, Ky., 
was half hot and half cold—like all stove-heated 
homes. 


He installed ARCOLA, setting it in the kitchen 


in each room. 


Now he enjoys hot-water warmth and he 
writes: 


Send for the free ARCOLA Book. ARCOLA costs 
surprisingly little installed; and the cost comes back to 





Send for the Free Arcola Book 


connecting it with an American Radiator 


“ARCOLA does not at any time burn more 
than the amount of coal burned in my library 
grate (which heated only one room) and 
ARCOLA heats nine rooms very nicely.” 


It pays for itself in the fuel it saves. 


AMERICAN 
RADIATOR 
COMPANY 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
for every heating need 
DeptF33,104 West 42nd Street, New York 
DeptF33,816 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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oe many 
Bernards! 


Send for illustrated Plier Booklet F 
Barnard 


F wiettntiete CO~. oe 


everyday uses for 
On the farm; in the 
home; in the garage, office, machine 
shop. Pliers that grip like a vise and 
easily cut metal ordinary pliers won’t 
dent. Hardware dealers, Made in. 
seven sizes. 
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Plant food 
more per ton 


The cost is 
less per ton 


mat. FrERTILIZER 


NATURE’S BEST PLANT FOOD 
EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, ORGANIC, QUICK, LASTING 


More ammonia, phosphoric acid and potash than other manures. Ask your dealer. Take no 
substitute. If he does not sell it, write us. References, testimonials and full information on 
request. SAMPLES FREE. Leading Seedsmen and Fertilizer Dealers are our Distributors. 


PULVERIZED POULTRY MANURE CoO. 


431 South Dearborn Street, Suite 626 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Nitrate for Fruit Trees 


EVERAL times the Orchard Editor 
has referred to results secured with 
nitrate of soda for fruit trees, and quite a 
few letters have been received. 
“Were those results what most anybody 
can expect, or were they just exceptions to 


| the general rule?” is what most of the 


writers want to know. 

Reports on the use of nitrate generally 
show an increased yield. There is no 
hocus-pocus about nitrate, though; it will 
not make first-class fruit grow on trees that 
are not pruned or sprayed. It will not 
kill apple worms or prevent canker. If 
used right, in orchards that. are properly 
cared for, good results can be expected. 

Fruit growers in the Northwest have 
been using nitrate for several years. The 
growers went about it on a small scale at 
the start, and checked up results carefully. 


| Last year a full carload of nitrate was used 


| at Mosier, 





Ore., and some of the results 
are reported briefly: 

“I get about a twenty-five per cent in- 
crease in my crop. There seems to be no 
difference in the number of apples which 
set, but the increase comes from the size and 
quality. Some of the increase comes the 
same year it is put on, but the greatest good 
is shown the second year.” C. A. M. 

“T have used the nitrate for two years on 
Spitz, Newtowns, and Baldwins and it 
pays. I use three pounds per tree.” G. L 

“I can not recommend nitrate too highly 
for orchard use. I get about one-fourth in- 
crease in crop the second year after applying 
it at the rate of three pounds per tree. The 
trees which were treated gave much larger 
fruit and seemed more productive.”” W.C. 

“The nitrate gives good results on prunes 
the first year and some results on apples the 
first year, but the most striking results come 
the second year. At picking time we mark all 
the trees which require nitrate.”” M. A. M. 


It is pretty well settled, however, that 
commercial nitrogen can not be used in- 
definitely on an orchard, without plowing 
under humus in one form or another— 
barnyard manure, straw, or a cover crop 
of some kind. The effects of using too 
much commercial nitrogen can already be 
seen on some of the orchards in the North- 
west; the soil washes badly in winter and 
bakes in summer, if not kept loose by 
cultivating. : 

Some of the fruit growers in the North- 
west. have solved the nitrogen problem in a 
practical way by using vetch or rye as a 
cover crop, seeding late in the summer at 
the time of the last cultivation. Since dry 
weather in the fall makes it hard in some 
sections to get a good stand of vetch, rye 
is gaining in popularity. This is broad- 
casted or drilled in strips about twelve or 
fifteen feet wide between tree rows. Rate 
of seeding is two or three pecks to the 
measured acre. Before winter sets in, the 
rye makes quite a growth. In late Feb- 
ruary or early March, if winter has broken, 
nitrate of soda is sowed on the stri 
seeded to rye. This is broadcasted at the 
rate of three pounds per tree. Sowings of 
rye and nitrate should not be in the same 

irection two years in succession. . 

It is just as easy to overdo the nitrate 
business as it is to help things along. Too 
much will make wood growth at the ex- 
pense of fruit. Nor is there any use put- 
ting nitrate on top of a good cover crop 
of vetch, clover or alfalfa. At least, that 
is the way the fruit growers in the North- 
west have figured it out. 

An old, megentes orchard that is run 
down at the heels is a good place to t 
nitrogen. First experiment with a couple 
of trees. For mature trees in sod mulch, 
Ohio fruit growers recommend five pounds 
nitrate of soda and eight or ten of acid 
phosphate to a tree. This mixture is 
spread beneath the tree as far out as the 
branches reach. The fertilizer is put on 
about two weeks before blooming time. 


Sulphate of ammonia can be used in place __ 


of nitrate of soda. Barnyard manure 


do the work, too, but it works slower. ee Bt 
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Living at Par 





A call to watchfulness—the seventh in the series of sermons for Our Folks 


“And while they went to buy, the bride- 
groom came; and they that were ready 
went in with him to the marriage: and 
the door was shut.’’—Matthew 25: 10. 


HE foolish virgins of this parable 

were not bad people; they were simply 

careless. They committed no crime; 
they broke no commandment; they vio- 
lated no law; they just failed to be on 
time. They did not arrive. At the 
crucial moment they were not ready. 

Christianity has a good deal to say about 
the seriousness of this failure. Any in- 
stitution that seeks to lift men to the 
superior things of life must have a good 
deal to say about it. Christianity’s con- 
cern with us is not that we shall be kept 
from killing and stealing and lying, and 
so on, but that we shall reach our best. 
That we shall refrain from crime and the 
coarser things of life is rudimentary. 
Christianity assumes that its business is 
to make us fit, fit for life’s best here and 
for eternity’s best hereafter. The chief 
word for sin in the New Testament does 
not mean to commit a crime, or to do any 
other wrong, but simply to “miss the 
mark,” to fail to reach our highest level. 
Christianity’s concern with men, then, is 
to help them rise to their level and keep it. 

This is the lesson of our parable. Its 
verdict is not a judgment on crime or any 
serious offence, but a warning against 
falling from our level, that is, the level on 
which God intends us to live. What is 
demanded of a Christian is to keep him- 
self at par. The prime achievement of a 
human being is to so live that no human 
quality within him shall suffer a discount. 
Our Lord concerned himself about this 
kind of thing, when he was here, a great 
deal more than he did about the gross 
sins to which human nature is liable. They 
are flagrant—they outrage nature, and 
carry their own condemnation on the 
surface. Against them Moses thundered 
in the Law and against them the human 
heart cries out everywhere. But Christ 
went beyond Moses, and struck not only 
at the things that wolate law, but that 
undermine character. 

The five foolish virgins were not crimi- 
nals, I repeat, any more than were the 
wise ones, but they were lazy, careless and 
slovenly, and allowed themselves to be 
caught napping. They dropped beneath 
their level and went below par. Then, just 
when they needed to be at one hundred 
per cent, their lamps filled and trimmed 
and burning and themselves awake and 
watchful, the moment of fatecameand they 
were not ready. This is a prolific cause 
of defeat in the race and work of life. 
One of the problems of the church is how 
to keep those who belong to it up to par 
and standing upright on the level of their 
Christian expectation. .It is often more 
difficult to keep Christians at par than it 
is to convert sinners. 

Here then is our theme: the importance 
and necessity of keeping ourselves at par 
in every aspect of our lives. Our Lord 
thought a great deal about it when he was 
here and concentrated on it a large amount 
of his teaching. “Be ye ready,’’—that is, 
in a state of effectiveness—is a warning 
that frequently was on his lips. 

Nature is full of the same warning. The 
pont or the tree that gets under par 

egins to lose at once. We are told by 
those who know, that whenever a tree 
ceases to grow it begins to die. It must 
keep itself at par or pay for it with its life. 
A few years ago I spent a fortnight in the 
timber regions of the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains in California with one of the govern- 
ment’s foresters. He pointed out many 
things to us that were full of lessons. Every 
now and then, for example, we would find 


By Dr. J. A. Marquis 


a fine, large, straight pine tree whose bark 
would be literally riddled with holes. 
Birds, bees and squirrels all seemed to 
settle on that tree to make their nests and 
bore hiding-places. The others around it 
would be untouched. When we inquired 
the reason for this, the forestry expert 
replied that something had happened to 
that tree at its roots, or in its circulation, 
to reduce its vigor. As a result its bark 
had become soft and its resistance, there- 
fore, weakened. When this happened 
every enemy a tree has in the woods 
attacked it. It got a little under par, it 











Our sermon this month is by Dr. 
John A. Marquis, Presbyterian | 
minister, president of Coe College 
in Cedar Rapids, and one of the | 
most active leaders of his church. | 
Dr. Marquis takes the parable of 
the ten virgins, and shows how 
its lesson applies in nature, in 
business affairs, and in the spirit- 
ual world. Next month will 
come a sermon by one of the 
Episcopal faith. 




















lost: its resistance, which made it a prey to 
the insects, birds and animals that were 
ever seeking such an advantage. He went 
on then to explain that a tree has its 
natural enemies. All forms of plant life 
have. While a tree is alive and vigorous, 
at par and on its proper level, these 
enemies can not harm it. Its resistance is 
too strong and they let*it alone. But the 
moment it descends from its level and 
goes below par they turn on it and attack 
it with all their might. It is an easy prey, 
because of the principle which we alars 
is in the parable of our text. Now the 
forestry service does not try to protect 
such a tree by attempting to drive away 
its enemies. That would be impossible. 
What it does seek to do is to remove what 
has weakened the tree and nurse it back to 
par again. Then its own natural vigor 
will be its protection. 

Illustrations of this sort might be multi- 

lied through the whole field of natural 
life. Physicians tell us that the germs 
that create diseases rarely have any effect 
on a sound man, a man whose health is at 
par. It is when there is a sag in our 
natural vitality, when we get a little under 
the weather, that they get their chance, 
and they can usually be depended upon to 
take it. The best protection against 
disease, we are informed, is not medicine, 
but good health. The value of medicine 
is simply to assist nature to get back to 
par again. To allow ourselves to run 
down in health is not regarded a crime; it 
is not looked upon as equivalent to com- 
mitting suicide or hurting ourselves with 
dissipation; but it is a very dangerous 
thing, for it exposes us to the natural 
enemies of the human body that are ever 
around us and within us. This is all 
analagous to the kind of thing our Lord is 
warning us against. The foolish virgins 
did not smash their lamps or wantonly 
waste their oil. Ther just allowed it to 
run out, but it put them below par, and 
defeated them in the errand on witich 
they were bent. 

Equally true in-human affairs is the 
principle of our parable. We meet it 
constantly in the fields where we do busi- 
ness, where the work of the world is done. 
It.is even true of the tools with which we 
work. When machinery gets out of repair 


it soon degenerates. It becomes uncertain 
in its action and disappoints the confidence 
you place in it. Whenever it gets out of 
condition and under par you can not tell 
what it is going to do. Your auto is just 
as likely to spoil what you want it to do 
as it is to do it, when once it gets out of 
repair. Whenever the engine that hauls 
you gets wrong, your journey is uncertain 
and dangerous. 

In a much deeper sense is this true of the 
man who handles the engine. Let him get 
below par, lose his energy, or become con- 
fused about his orders, or uncertain about 
signals, and no man is safe who rides 
behind him. If there is a machine in the 
world that absolutely requires to be kept 
at par in order to do its work, it is the 
human mind. The business world illus- 
trates this every day. Some man goes to 

ieces financially or morally, or both, 
yecause he has not kept himself up to the 
level on which a clear-headed and true- 
hearted man ought to stand. He has 
neglected himself, and as a consequence 
makes a bad bargain just when he ought 
to have been unusually careful and wide- 
awake to make a good one, or takes a 
wrong turn just when it was particularly 
important that he take the right one. He 
yields to temptation just when he ought 
to have stood to the last inch. Then the 
natural enemies of a man in business life 
pounce on him at once; sharks that are 
ever ready to catch the unwary, con- 
scienceless rivals, promoters of get-rich- 
quick schemes, confidence men, swindlers, 
and so on, are all after him. He is an 
easy mark because of the principle our 
Lord is seeking to send home to us. The 
man who is below par in his business 
judgment and acumen is their natural 
prey. They are on the lookout for him all 
the time. As long as he is himself, clear- 
headed, far-seeing and morally intact, 
they let him alone. But the moment he 
drops they are after him just as the 
squirrels, birds and bees attack the tree 
that gets under par. When a wolf is 
wounded the rest of the pack turn on him 
and eat him up. I am told that this is the 
way it goes in the stock-market. When a 
man gets embarrassed and the market 
takes a wrong turn for him, then the rest 
of the pack fall on him and devour him. 
Some of the most prominent financial 
men in the country have been ruined that 
way. It is arule of the game. Then the 
man who plays the game must stay at 
ar, with his lamps continually filled. or 
his natural enemies will be upon him. 

There are men in all callings who do 
their best work first, who start with great 
promise, but for some reason or other 
never rise to the level of what you expect 
of them. They do not make good; they 
fail even to keep the pace with which they 
started. What is wrong? The chances 
are that it is a disregard of the principle 
of our parable. After the start is made 
they let themselves down. They begin 
with a lamp full of oil, but fail to keep it 
full. There are writers whose first books 
are their best books; lawyers whose first 
cases are their most carefully and most 
ably handled cases; doctors whose first 
years of practise are their most successful 
years; and preachers whose first sermons 
are their best. It is al) the reverse of the 
natural course of a man’s life. Generally, 
it is not because their natural ability has 
decreased, but because they grow careless, 
indifferent and slovenly. They allow 
themselves intellectually to get below par; 
they ease up on themselves—one of the 
worst things a human being can do—then 
the natural enemies of intellectual growth, 
of all-round advancement, attack them, 

Continued on page 89 
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A High School That Was a High Light 


UT on the prairie in Central Kansas 

stands a monument to a little group 

of people with a vision, a monu- 
ment which is also a challenge to all like 
communities. The building of the Dia- 
mond Valley High School, in the tiny 
town of Burdick, seems almost like a 
fairy story, but already it has justified 
itself, and the story of its building should 
be an inspiration to others. 

The legislative act of 1917 provided 
that rural districts could combine in es- 
tablishing high schools. Already this law 
has worked wonderful benefits, and a few 
citizens of Burdick saw in the plan an 
opportunity to salvage their children, 
educationally. Up to that time the grade 
school had been the extent of 


By Katharine W. Hand 








The best system of education is 
that which draws its chief sup- 
port from the voluntary effort of 
the community, from the indi- 
vidual efforts of citizens, and from 
those burdens of taxation which | 
they voluntarily impose upon 
themselves. James A. Garfield. 

















would have seemed prohibitive in many 
larger communities. 

The vote was practically unanimous that 
the board should be instructed to proceed 


the right moment. “Build a high school 
properly equipped, and use it for a com- 
munity house,” he said. So there is a 


fine auditorium, with excellent stage 
facilities, and also a gymnasium. The 


young women of the town have formed 
their own basket-ball team, practising 
with the high school girls. The auditorium 
is continually in use and the domestic 
science department provides a room in 
which big suppers can be served. The 
community-house problem is satisfactorily 
solved. 

The building was not quite ready in 
September, so the first sessions of The 
Diamond Valley High School were held in 
the class-rooms of the Methodist church. 

But on January 17, 1921, less 





their advantages, and bright 
students were going out into the 
world with no further equipment 
than that afforded by the grades. 

Three wise men of Burdick, a 
town of 150 inhabitants, talked 
the matter over and decided that 
it could be done. It was neces- 
sary that this ambitious com- 
mittee should show that fifty- 
two per cent, or more, of the 
voters favored the undertaking, 
so F. O. Peterson, H. W. Daniel- 
son and W. C. Smith followed up 
a conference by jumping into a 
ear and riding forth to interview 
every family in the rural high 
school district, convincing a 
majority of the people that the 
plan was not only most desirable, but 
entirely practical. 

A mass-meeting was called, committees 
were appointed, and a petition was cir- 
culated asking the county commissioners 
to call an election for the purpose of voting 
on a bond issue for such a school. A 
majority of three-fourths of the people 
endorsed the proposition, and in less than 
two months bonds to the amount of 
$40,000 were issued. ‘Thirty days later 
a school board was elected and they at 
once advertised for bids for a school 
building. 

But, like true love, the course of build- 
ing a new schoolhouse never yet ran 
smooth. All building costs had been ad- 
vancing, and the vision of what such an 
edifice (to be built for the needs 
of the future) should be, was 
enlarging. The result of the 
bids showed that the sum voted 
was far from being sufficient, and 
they were all rejected. 

However, the valiant wise 
men were not daunted. It was 
decided to wait until the general 
election took place in April, 
when the school board would ex- 
plain the situation to the people. 
The question then presented 
was, whether to begin building 
at once or to wait another year. 
Never was it suggested that the 
plan should be abandoned, in 
spite of the fact that the expense 





‘but Professor Butt, 





Burdick takes pride in her high school building, the 
students and their teachers 


with the building without delay, according 
to the first specifications. A levy of five 
mills additional tax was sufficient to cover 
the increase in cost,—and now for smooth 
sailing. 

But no—when the opposition (for where 
isn’t there opposition?) learned what the 
taxation was going to be, they got together 
and three times they served a restraining 
order against the board. There were some 
uneasy nights for the wise men, but each 
time Judge King ruled out the injunction, 
and the building, which was begun in 
May 1920, proceeded. 

For some time there had been an agita- 
tion for a community house in the town, 
of Kansas State 


Agricultural College, gave sound advice at 


than a year and a half after the 
committee had taken that his- 
tory-making ride, the building 
was completed, dedicated and 
occupied. 

Seven pupils went to school 
in the Methodist church! All 
this for seven pupils! But this 
is what happened. The Princi- 
pal, Mr. Victor Mellenbruch, 
had a large part in bringing to 
pass what the wise men knew 
must come about. He visited 
every family in the school dis- 
trict having eligible pupils, and 
in September, 1921, thirty-three 
students were enrolled, with 
another teacher added to the 
faculty. 

Ten of these young people had been 
out of the grade school for several years. 
They were beyond high-school age and 
would have gone no further, but for 
the opportunity now opened to them. 
They were persuaded to come back to 
school and are doing fine work. Think 
what it means to them—was it worth 
while? Among the citizens of that com- 
munity no fewer than seventy-five have 
missed the chance of a high-school educa- 
tion, because provision had not been made 
for them near home. It is hard for us to 
realize what this thing signifies to them 
and to their children. 

The basket-ball teams, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Mellenbruch and Miss Eliza- 
beth Hand, the second teacher, are linking 
the surrounding communities in 











Ready for work in the fine gymnasium of the Diamond 


Valley High School 


a healthy rivalry. And just now 
Miss Hand is coaching the young 
people in a real play, made pos- 
sible by the fine stage in the 
auditorium. The proceeds of the 
play are to be devoted to a libra- 
ry fund—and the proceeds will 
be worth while, for the finest 
spirit of cooperation exists here. 
Indeed, in less than a year a little 
group of Camp Fire girls, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Edgar 
Gough has raised more than 
$300 to pay for the piano they 
have given to the school. The 
full amount of $450 will be paid 
Continued on page 65 
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How | Made $1150 i 


Eleven Months 


s 


—Right in My Own Home 


My spare-time earnings made the first payment on our 


home. We plan to pay the rest the same way. 


Read 


how simple it is to turn spare hours into dollars. 


EN we were first married, my hus- 
band and I used to make a little game 
of paying the household bills. Every 

Saturday afternoon, as regular as clock work, 
I got out the bills, and he produced his 
check book, and settled up with everybody. 
We used to call it ‘“‘wiping the slate clean.’ 
Back in those days there was always plenty 
of cash to meet the bills, and maybe enough 
left over for a couple of theater tickets or a 
little outing. 

Then by and by we began to notice that 
somehow there wasn’t any surplus. Prices 
were increasing and my husband began to 
look grave as he drew the checks. I too was 
worried. 

Our expenses were steadily increasing. My 
husband’s wages were hardly enough to 
meet the household accounts, to say nothing 
oi clothing. And so things ran along for 
months, with us pinching and skimping and 
trying desperately to break even. 

began wondering what I could do to help. 
Surely there must be something. To go out 
and work was impossible, because I had a 
four months’ old baby to care for. 


How COULD! Make Money? 


There was just one thing for me. I must 
find some sort of home work that would pay 
good wages. What could I do? 

I began looking in the magazines and 
newspapers for some sort of paying home 
work. I used to get mightily discouraged in 
my search, for nothing came of it. 

Then, one day I opened the paper to look 
for work, as usual. And on one of the pages 
this headline caught my eve ‘How I Make 
Money Right at Home.”’ Of course I started 
to read, and soon I was real excited. It was 
about a woman whose husband got a small 
salary—hardly enough for them to live on 
with everything so expensive. She wanted to 
make extra money just as bad as I did. But she 
had two little children, so she couldn’t do any 
paying work unless she could find something 
to do at home. It was my situation exactly. 

Then-it went on to tell how at last she 
did find profitable home work—making 
socks on a hand-knitting machine, and how 
the company paid her for making them, and 
furnished replacement yarn for each lot of 
standard socks she sent in. The name of 
the firm was the Auto-Knitter Hosiery Com- 


- pany, and they were located at Buffalo, N. Y. 


I wrote a letter to the company, asking for 
their free information. In just a few days 1 had 
a reply telling me all about the machine, and 
the details of their home work proposition. 
And then I was more enthusiastic than ever. 

My husband was doubtful about it. But 
finally he said: ‘‘Your judgment is usually 
pretty good. If you really believe you can 
make money with an Auto-Knitter, why 
send and-get one.”’ 


How I Started 


And that is exactly what I did. I sent 
the order just as fast as-I could. Then 
pretty soon my knitter arrived. I often 
think now how simple it was to learn to 
run my Auto-Knitter when I sat down and 
went at it with the Instruction Book as my 
guide. If I had done this more carefully 
when I first received my machine, I should 
have made a perfect sock much quicker than 
I did. The book makes everything so clear. 

I submitted the first faultless sock I made 
to the Auto-Knitter Hosiery Company 7 

y would buy all 


“= said it was fine and 





By MRS. FRANK UNGER 


could make like it. I was as happy as a 
lark! At last I had a way to make money 
without leaving my home and baby. 

_ Well, I started to worle then in real earnest, put- 
ting in every minute I could spare from my house- 
work. The first week I made only one dozen pairs, 
but the next week I made two dozen, and went on 
increasing until I could make twelve dozen pairs a 
week in my spare time, And all the while checks 
from the Auto-Knitter Hosiery Company kept com- 

in for each lot of standard socks I sent them. 
I think the pay for this home work is wonderful. 
I love my work more each week. And the beaut: 
of it is that I don’t have to keep regular hours, y 
can knit whenever I have a few moments to spare, 
besides taking care of my baby and doing the 
housework, 


Made Over 7,000 Pairs 


My socks have always been 
cheerfully accepted and paid 
for by the company, except 
a few pairs that I sould 
easily make over. I have 
knit over 7,000 pairs of 
aes socks. gh er hun- 
were sold to m 
friend s. When I sell ote 
es 2 in a family it isn’t long 
efore all of the men folks a 
buy from two to six pairs. 
I sell them at $1.00 a pair, 
realizing a nice profit. 

I have had my machine 
eleven months, and I have 
made in all $1,150.00 out of 
the socks I have knit with 
it. With this money we 
have made the first payment 
on our home, and plan to pay 











The home the Auto-Knitter 
is paying for 


the rest in the same way. In addition I have 
made my original investment for machine and yarn, 

Just imagine what it has meant to us to have 
more than $100.00 “‘extra” money coming in each 
month. And now we are realizing the dream of a 
lifetime—a litt's cottage of our own. Our Auto- 
Knitter has mde it possible. To those who want 
to make extra money at home in their spare time, 
I heartily recommend the Auto-Knitter. There is 
nothing like it. 

MRS. FRANK UNGER, New York. 


How You, Too, Can Make 
Money at Home 


We asked Mrs. Unger to tell you in her very own 
words her experiences with the Auto-Knitter, be- 
cause we wanted you to know what can actually 
be accomplished at home with spare-time work. 
Her insight and judgment enabled her to size up 
the Auto-Knitter offer quickly and decide promptly. 
Not everyone makes as much with the Auto-Knit- 
ter as Mrs. Unger, because not everyone devotes 
as much time and en to the work, but women 
everywhere are solving the ‘extra money” problem 
in this way without leaving their home. Men, 
too, are making money with the knitter in spare 
time. Why shouldn’t you do ee panies 

Perhaps you haven’t even as much spare time 
as Mrs.. Unger. . It. may be Gah poe can devote 
only a few moments at a time to work. But, 


Mrs, Frank Unger 


as Mrs. Unger points out, you can pick up the work 
at any time, knit as long as you wish, and leave 
your machine when it is n to.do something 

. Auto-Knitting will pay you directly in pro- 
portion to the time you spend at it, 

Clearly and briefly here is our proposition. The 
Auto-Knitter Hosiery Company enters into an 
agreement to buy all the standard socks you knit 
on the Auto-Knitter, and send in to them, paying 
a fixed guaran price. Checks will be sent 
prosetis for each lot. Replacement yarn is also 

urnished for every shipment you send in. Thus 
you always have plenty of yarn to work up into 
more socks. 





























(‘I love my work more each 
week,” says Mrs. Unger 


Previous experience in 
hand-knitting is not neces- 
sary. Inexperienced per- 
sons can learn to turn out 
standard “Olde Tyme” wool 
socks, with the aid of the 
Auto-Knitter, And the ma- 
chine operates many times 
faster t even the most 
skilled hand-knitter, 

The Auto-Knitter comes 
to you with a sock already 
started in it. Then, too, 
there’s a complete instruc- 
tion book that makes every- 
thing plain. And as you 
operate the machine you are 

money to buy pretty 
things to wear, new furnish- 
ings for the home—and 
whatever else you may be 
needing, 







Write Today for Our Liberal 
Wage Offer 


Of course you want to know more about the 
wonderful little machine that helped Mrs. Frank 
Unger make her dreams come true; the machine 
that has done so much for other women, 

Gone re away for the company’s free literature 
and r the experience of other Auto-Knitter 
owners. Find out about the pleasant and profit- 
able money-making opportunity offered you. 

Remember what Mrs. Unger said just a few short 
months ago—" At any rate I can’t lose anything by 
finding out what they have to offer!’”’” She Jost no 
time in getting the facts. You are in her position 
today. Will you follow her example? 

Just write your name address in the space 
below. The Auto-Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc, Depart- 
ment 153, 630-632 Genesee Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 





THE AUTO-KNITTER HOSIERY CO., Inc. 
Dept. 153, 630-632 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me full particulars about Making Money at 
Home with the Auto-Knitter. I enclose 2 cents 


tage to cover cost of mailing us, ete. 
ft is understood that this does not te me in 
any way. 
TOMO 0. Nik. do Covcu sete xsbao wee as Se SP . 

(Please write plainly) 
RII isos catia be Se vei accesnttise we ‘ 
eg BREESE D9 se cteaily Tporsaynaen” WERT i cio cccs os 
Farm Jl.-3-22 
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Three Trial Bottles 
of Perfume for 
Your Own Test 








TRY this most fascinating meth- 
od of determining the real value 
of different perfumes. 

Let us send you three miniature 
vials of perfume with instructions 
for duplicating the famous inter- 
national perfume test. You can 
then choose for yourself the 
special perfume which will sur- 
round you with that individual 
atmosphere of fragrance that so 
delightfully portrays your per- 
sonality. 


This famous test was conducted 
by two prominent New York men, 
assisted by a jury of 103 women— 
famous actresses—college girls— 
society women—all fastidious 
about their perfume. It not only 
demonstrated beyond a question 
of a doubt HOW the individual 
can safely select her personal per- 
fume, but it developed some sur- 
prising facts about the REAL pref- 
erence of these fastidious women. 
Every girl should read this inter- 
esting story; it is told in a little 
folder packed in each test equip- 
ment package. 

Three trial size vials of wonder- 
ful fragrance—a package of per- 
fumer’s test slips—full instructions 
for use and the story of the fam- 
ous test—all packed to reach you 
safely—for a two cent stamp and 
your address. Send today to Per- 
fume Test Dept. 88T, COLGATE 
& Co:, P. O. Box 645, City Hall 
Station, New York City. 


There’s heart’s delight in 


COLGATE 
Perfimes 
Dye any Garment 
or Drapery with 
“Diamond Dyes” 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes” 
contains directions so simple that any 
woman can dye or tint faded, shabby 
skirts, > a i coats, sweaters, 
stockings, hangings, draperies, ‘everything 
like new. Buy “Diamond Dyes”—no 
other kind—then perfect home dyeing is 
—sr.: even if mn have never dyed 

druggist whether the 

material you wah | to dye is wool or silk 
or whether it is linen, pair dd or mix 

Dyes never streak, 





ade, ‘or run. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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Practical Suggestions for Spring Clothes 


( Description of patterns on page 63) 
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3896. Ladies’ fone 4 sizes: Small, medium, large 3889. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 
and extra large. 3884. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
3897. Ladies’ Dress. 4 sizes: Small 84-36; medium 3781. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
38-40; large 42-44: extra large 46-48 inches 3894. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 10, 12, 14, 16 years. 
bust measure. 3895. Misses’ and Slender Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
3874. Play Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 16, 18, 20 years. 
3723. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 3901. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 
3864. Girls’ Nightdrawers. 6 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 3885. Play Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years, 





12 years. 3877. Ladies’ Apron-Dress. 4 sizes: Small 34-36; 
3882. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, medium 38-40; large 42-44; extra large 46-48 F 
46, 48 inches bust measure. inches bust measure. “ 


3875. Set of Short Clothes. 5 sizes:1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 
In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted. 








The Farm Journal Patterns oS 
is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
cents in 


A lete pattern service 
peptpallls send coin. Send 15 coin for our up-to-date 1922 Spring and Summer Catalog, 
containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. 


Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Ade 















Cocoanut Oil Fine 
For Washing Hair 














PAULINE FREDERICK 


“The refreshing and stimulating after 
effects are delightful and indescribable.” If 
you want to keep your hair in good condi- 
tion, be careful what you wash it with. 


Most soaps and prepared shampoos con- 
tain too much alkali. This dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle, and is very harmful. 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo (which is 
pure and entirely greaseless), is much bet- 
ter than anything else you can use for 
shampooing, as this can’t possibly injure 
the hair. 


Simply moisten your hair with water and 
rub it in. One or two teaspoonfuls of 
Mulsified will make an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather, and cleanses the hair and 
scalp thoroughly. The lather rinses out 
easily, and removes every particle of dust, 
dirt, dandruff and excessive oil. The hair 
dries quickly and evenly, and it leaves it 
fine and silky, bright, fluffy and easy to 
manage. 


You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at most any drug store. It is very 
cheap, and a few ounces is enough to last 
everyone in the family for months. 


Be sure your druggist gives you Mulsified. 
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Practical Suggestions for 
Spring Clothes 


ATS made of silk have been worn all 

winter and increase in popularity as 
suxing advances. Satin is used for the 
black and the navy hats; but in the 
lighter shades and colors, corded silk and 
crépe weaves are employed. 

Tweeds and homespuns are used for 
suits and separate coats. Crépes lead in 
dress materials, whether of silk, wool or 
cotton. Scotch and tissue ginghams, un- 
bleached muslin, Japanese crépe, voile and 
dotted Swiss are all popular. The new 
colors include several shades of red, corn- 
flower blue, coral, rose and blossom pink, 
beige (a pale ecru), silvermist (gray), 
cocoa and cinnamon brown and fuchsia. 

Ladies’ dress No. 3895 has the irregular 
hem now so popular, being longer at the 
sides than in the front and back. The 
dress could be made of one material, or a 
combination of two. The trimming con- 
sists of rows of “‘pigtail”’ braid, attractively 
arranged. 

Two comfortable and easily adjusted 
housedresses are shown in No. 3882 and 
No. 3877. The latter can be used as a 
cover-all apron if desired. Percale, ging- 
ham, calico, chambray and ripplette are 
all used for these models. 

Empire styles are especially desirable 
for negligees and for maternity gowns. In 
No. 3807 we find a model developed in 
figured voile, with narrow lace edging 
finishing the cuffs and the fichu collar. 
Crépes, pongee, foulard and soft woolens 
could also be used for this pattern. 

The attractive apron pictured in No. 
3896 is made of red-and-white percale and 
edged with red rickrack. Unbleached 
muslin, bound with bias strips of plaid 

ingham, would be pretty also. irls’ 

ess No. 3894 shows a development of 
wool plaid which is very pleasing. The 
pattern is also used for Jersey cloth, 
gingham, chambray and Japanese crépe. 

A new version of the popular jumper 
style is pictured in No. 3781, and is 
made of pongee, embroidered in brown 
and old blue. Soft serge, wool poplin, 
Japanese crépe, linen and chambray can 
be used; and these materials are also em- 
ployed for Girls’ dress No. 3884. The 
side closing, neck and sleeves are outlined 
with a simple design in embroidery. 

Jumper styles suit all ages, and in No. 
3889 is shown a quaint design made of 
flowered calico, with a guimpe of white 
batiste. The pattern can be used for silk, 
wool or cotton materials. 

‘Nightdrawers are made of outing flan- 
nel for cold weather, but the illustration 
No. 3864 shows them made of fancy 
crépe plisse for warmer weather. The 
pattern provides for long or short sleeves. 

The quaintly pretty dress pictured in 
No. 3723 is made of dotted percale, and 
trimmed with woven scallop edging to 
match the dots. Wool challis, silk pongee, 
Japanese crépe, unbleached muslin, voile, 
gingham and lawn can all be used. 

The lay suit shown in No. 3885 is 
made of unbleached muslin, trimmed with 
bias bands of checked gingham. Running 
stitches around the neck and armholes 
repeat the color in the gingham. The 
pockets are embroidered to match. 

For very small folks we show the play 
dress or apron No. 3901 made of flowered 
calico. The dress slips over the head, but 
could be made to fasten down the back 
with buttons and buttonholes, or with 
snap fasteners. 

hild’s set No. 3875 includes a dainty 
dress, petticoat and combination or bloom- 
ers. The dress can be made of lawn, 
dimity, batiste or fine nainsook. The 
undergarments are made of longeloth, 
cambric or nainsook. 

Boys’ suit No. 3874 can be made en- 
tirely of one material, or a combination of 
two. Wash fabrics, serge or Jersey cloth 
could all be used for this suit. * 
(See illustrations on page 62.) 
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Our prices speak in thunder 
tones—defying all competition! 
The 2,000 Challenge Bargains 
in our 312-page Style Book prove our 
prices the lowest in the U. S. A. 


We undersell on every item —coais, 
suits, dresses, skirts, blouses, underwear, 
corsets, shoes, hats, hosiery, gloves, piece 
goods, men's and boys’ clothing, chil- 
dren’s Pw Prey eg in wearing 
apparel for all the family. 


for Every Member of the 
Season after season—for 32 


years—American women have 
turned to PHILIPSBORN’S for au- 
thoritative styles. The brilliant as- 
semblage of new styles in our Free 
Catalog will add new luster to the 
fame of PHILIPSBORN’S. 


REAL PARIS MODELS 


Gowns, Suits, Coats—the very latest 
and loveliest Paris models—the origi- 
nals coming te high as 5,000 francs in France 
—purc! direct from famous French dress- 
makers. We sell actual reproductions of 
yt eae Paris importations for as little 
as $14. 


Famous Artist and Designer, says: 
“ Nothing I saw at the famous dressmakers 
of Paris excels the wonderful di 
assembled in Philipsborn’s Spring and 
mer Style Book. It is truly a work of art.” 


Its NOW or NEVER!!! 


Are you on our Free Mailing List? Are 
ting the benefit of the tremendous sav- 

ton If not—why yo meg me for our 312- 
e, 


page Spring and mmer 
S 


with its 2,000 Challenge Bargains. 

DEPARTMENT 434. CHICAGO 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
Making Every Stitch Count 


N striving for efficiency, we should not 

lose sight of the fact that work which is 
done too hurriedly must often be done 
over. This is especially true of sewing. I 
have tried most. of the short cuts and 
watched for false motions, with satisfac- 
-_ results in some directions, but not in 
all. 

I am a busy woman, with an abundance 
of nothing save work. I must watch my 

ennies as well as my strength, and the 

ours given to sewing must be used to 
advantage, not only as to the amount of 
work accomplished, but as to the manipu- 
lation of my material and the effect upon 
my physical being. I do not want to feel 
hurried about my sewing. It is, in a way, 
a relaxation to me; there is ‘something 
restful in the change of occupation and the 
fact that I am creating something which 
will add to the comfort of my home or my 
family, and I can do: better work in that 
frame of mind than when I time myself to 
see how many minutes it takes to put in a 
pair of sleeves or to adjust a belt. 

I prefer to do my “cutting out” on 
stormy days. The light is not good for 
sewing and I am not so likely to be inter- 
rupted by visitors, therefore I am better 
able to concentrate on my work. 

I do not consider that basting is a waste 
of time. Expert operators who sew all the 
time and use power-driven sewing-ma- 
chines may be able to eliminate basting, 
but the woman to whom sewing is but one 
of many tasks, will find that her work is 
usually more accurate and that she can 
stitch more rapidly, when the various 
parts of a garment have been basted to- 
gether. I can often crease hems, and pin 
straight edges together, but curved edges 
and bias seams will either slip or push 
under the presser-foot, and I gain nothing 
by omitting the basting. In fact, E find 
that careful basting, creasing and pressing 
are necessary in, order to get straight 
edges, flat hems and facings. A garment 
has to: be basted but anon tat it is ironed 
whenever it is washed; therefore,. the time 
spent in pulling skewed hems and facings 
into shape for ironing, is lost time. 

Whenever possible [ avoid having the 
seam in a facmmg come opposite the seam 
in a garment, for the extra thickness: which 
ensues requires extra pressure during the 
ironing process. The little planning and 
foresight required to avoid this is made up 
many times afterward, besides producing 
better-looking work. 

Efficiency experts claim that. fitti 
takes. too. much time, and that-the use o 
correctly drafted patterns makes it. pos- 
sible te dispense with. much of the fitting 
which we have considered necessary. I 
do not entirely accept. that. theory. Pat- 
terns are made for perfect figures; but the 
average figure is not perfect, and it is in 
the fitting of a garment that the little 
changes which adapt it to the needs of the 
individual can be made. It seems almost 
impossible to eut. and baste garments by 
hand and always have them come true. 
Scissors slip, or the hand falters, materials 
sag, or stretch, the basting varies, and 
because so many things can happen, I 
consider it safer to try on the garment 
before it is stitched, for it. is far easier to 
alter a basted ent than one which 
has been stitched on the machine. 

A dress may fit. perfectly, but if the 
lines do not suit. the figure, it is-a failure 
so far as beeomingness goes. The placing 
of the shoulder-seams, the shape of the 
collar, the width of the vest,. the: opening 
at the throat or the placing ‘of the girdle, 
may either hide defects or exaggerate 


them, and im order to note these — 


and. correct. them. it. is necessary ta go 
through a certain hare 3 of “trymg on.” 
Dress-forms are helpful in many y ior | EU 
or 
| slender figures than for those which. are 
stout. 
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work for machine stitching, so that one 
piece follows another without wasting 
thread, but I do this without straining 
every nerve to get all possible work ready, 
and should I find it necessary to leave the 
machine for more work, I look upon the 
change in position as restful and. refuse to 
consider it a “false motion.” 

My materials are always the best that 
I can buy. This does not mean the most 
expensive, but it. does mean the best 
materials I can get for the money I have 
to spend, and the material which will give 
the best service. I choose simple styles 
and simple patterns, as they are easier to 
put together and easier to iron, When 
making several garments of one kind I 
make them all of the same material, for 
this enables me to cut to better advantage 
and I can also make better use of the 
pieces that are left over. 

Time consumed in obtaining a good 
finish is never lost. Well-fastened threads 
neatly-finished seams, securely-fastened 
buttons and well-worked buttonholes re- 
duce the mending to an appreciable degree. 
I use little trimming and find that cro- 
cheted, knitted or tatted edgings and linen 
torchon laces give the best service. It 
takes time to sew these trimmings on by 
hand, but it is time well spent, for not 
only do the laces look better and wear bet- 
ter, but they iron more easily than when 
sewed on by machine. 

Woven scallop edgings make a durable 
finish, which is quickly and easily applied. 
Finishing braids are in the same class and 
are useful when making children’s clothing. 
The bias strips of lawn, with edges creased 
by machine, are useful for finishing, and 
the hooks and eyes which are fastened to 
tape, are especially desirable for corset 
covers. 

‘To save both time and nerve force, one 
must know how to use and how to care for 
the sewing-machine. Other necessities are 
a table and chair of convenient height, 
good light, good scissors, a plentiful sup- 

ly of needles and pins and proper thread 
or the work at hand. It is poor economy 
to allow supplies’ to run low. I keep on 
hand needles of every size and kind which 
I am likely to use, yet I have not bought a 
paper of needles for years. 

I use black, linen-finished thread for 
mending heavy garments, sewing on but- 
tons and for millinery purposes, and the 
same kind of thread in a lighter ease 
makes a good substitute for sewing ‘ 
Tape of needed widths is also kept on 
hand; and as I save all good buttons, 
hooks and eyes and snap fasteners, I pur- 
chase few new ones, yet am always sup- 
plied. 

Next in importance as a time-saver is 
the knowledge of the various stitches and 
their uses. feeling for correct combina- 
tions of color and of materials is also 
essential for good work, bearing ever in 
mind the fact that it takes as long to make 
a garment of poor or unsuitable material 
as it does to make one of material which 
is right for the purpose, and that if a 
garment is worth son g at all it should 
be well made. 


The High School That Was 
a High Light 
Continued from page 60 


before the year ends. How many girls in 
much larger places would feel that they 
could power x such an undertaking? 

Will Burdick and the surrounding com- 
munity grow?- Watch and see. Will 
families choose this as a place in which to 
bring up their children and will land values 
increase? Already the tide has turned 
and these ve pe 2 are happening. 

_ A $75,000 high school in a town of 150 
inhabitants does sound like a fairy story, 
but it has come true and is he ben in- 
vestment the place will ever make. What 
has been done in Burdick can be done 
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Shall They Suffer 


as you did from film on teeth 


Pepsodent is largely for the com- 
ing generation. It brings to adults 
whiter teeth, new protection. But to 
children it means a new dental era, 

Your teeth, perhaps, have always 
been film-coated, save right after den- 
tal cleaning. The luster has been 
dimmed by film. Film has caused de- 
cay, no doubt, despite your daily 
brushing. 

Now dental authorities urge you to 
fight film. Above all, have your chil- 
dren fight it daily in this scientific 
way. 


Makes teeth dingy 


Modern science traces most tooth 
troubles to a film—to that viscous 
film you feel. It clings to teeth, en- 
ters crevices and stays. 

It absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tar- 
tar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. 
Pyorrhea, and many other serious 
troubles, are chiefly caused by those 
germs and by tartar. 

Dental science has for years been 
seeking a way to daily combat that 
film. It is the teeth’s great enemy. 


Two ways now found 


Two effective film combatants have 
been found. Able authorities have 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
The scientific film combatant, ap- 
proved by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists 
everywhere. Each use brings five 


subjected them to many careful tests. 
Dental science now approves them, 
and leading dentists, here and abroad, 
urge their daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been 
perfected, complying with modern 
requirements. It is called Pepsodent. 
And these two film-combating meth- 
ods are embodied in it. 


Also starch deposits 


Starch deposits also attack teeth. 
In fermenting they form acids. 


Nature puts a starch digestant in 
the saliva. It puts alkalis there to 
neutralize the acids. 


_Pepsodent multiplies that starch 
digestant, also the alkalinity. Thus 
Nature’s teeth-protecting forces are 
multiplied. 


Thus twice a day, in all these 
ways, Pepsodent combats the ene- 
mies of t 


Watch the added beauty 


Send the coupon for a ten-day test. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 


The lasting benefits appear more 
slowly. But all who love clean, glis- 
tening teeth will see effects at once. 
And the book we send explains the 
reasons for them. Cut out the cou- 
pon now. 








10-Day Tube Free “] 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept, 786, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 














desired effects. All druggists sup- 
ply the large tubes. Only one tube to a family. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Fillings and Frostings 


for Cakes 





INEAPPLE filling: Use ordinary frost- 

and sprinkle the frosting with 

eae or crushed pineapple which has 
been thoroughly drained. 


Orange marmalade filling is:made with 
one-half cupful of powdered sugar beaten 
with one-fourth of a cupful’ of orange 
marmalade, and sufficient water to make 
it spread well. 

Quick filling No. 1: Beat one cupful of 
powdered sugar with milk, cream or but- 
ter, orange or lemon-juice ‘(or any desired 
stewed fruit-juice) until of the proper con- 
sistency to spread. 


Marshmallow filling: Spread- marsh- 
mallows on a pan and set in the oven for 
a moment to puff up. Beat the puffed 
marshmallows into boiled frosting and 
spread over the cake. 


Coffee filling requires one-half cupful of 
strong coffee boiled with one cupful of 
sugar until it “hairs.’”’ Beat until cream 
flavor with one-half teaspoonful ef vant 
extract and spread ever the cake. 


Cocoanut filling: Moisten one cupful of 
etcgeae: sugar with crear or milk and 
eat until it is of ed consistency to 
spread. S on cake layers and sprinkle 
with freshly shredded cocoanut, or canned 
fresh cocoanut which has been well drained. 


Quick filling No. 2: Beat up a glass of 
apple jelly, add ground stewed figs, spread 
onas of hot sponge-cake and roll at 
once. Or if preferred, the sponge-cake 
may be baked in a loaf ‘and when cool cut 
in two, spreading the filling between the 
pieces. 

Peach filling is made with one cupful oi 
peach pulp, one-half cupful sugar and one 
cupful of cream, whipped. Beat well, 

wnat on layer cake and sprinkle with 

istachio nuts; This makes a 
delicious pot Bie which must be used while 


Filbert filling is made thus: Whip one 
cupful of cream and: to this add two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, four tablespoonfuls of 
grated chocolate and four tablespeonfuls of 
chopped filberts. Spread on layer cakes 
containing chopped filberts and. serve. 


Walnut frosting requires one cupful of 
sweet or sour cream, one cupful of sugar 
and one cupful of chopped nut. meats, 
Boil the cream and sugar until a little of 
the sirup dropped in cold: water forms a 
soft ball. ‘Add tthe nuts and a teaspoonful 
of vanilla extract and beat until thick and 
creamy, taking care to spread the frosting 
before it “sets.” 


Maple. frosting is made with one-half 
ful of maple-sirup or sugar and one- 
half cupful of cream. Cook together until 
the mixture reaches the “hair” stage (that 
is, a small quantity dropping from a tilted 
spoon will spin a thread or hair), then 
pour slowly over the stiffly beaten white of 
one egg, beating all the time. Flavor with 
a hi nful of vanilla extract and 
beat until it reaches the right consistency 
to spread. Mrs. A. B. Dunn. a 





Rolls at Short Notice 


ion along 
the line of bread-making which any house- 
keeper will appreciate, for by this method 
-~ can oe steaming _ rolls for ¥ = 
y night’s su per without setting t 

sponge to rise deturday night or Sunday 
a 

When making up bread, divide the 
dough, make half of it up ‘into rolls: or 
bread, and put the other half into am air- 
tight, clean, tin can or pail, mening. § first. 
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NEEZIN: niffling and 
~ difftcult Breathing ro 


quickly relieved by 


Alwae mode under this signatan_ CAL, 


Apply Mentholatum to the 
inside and outside of the nos- 
trils, and — the nose pas- 
sages will be clear. 


Mentholatum is a c¢ and gently 
healing for chaps, chilblains, cuts, 
burna, ete, 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in. tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, S0c, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co, 
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Beautiful Wall Paper 


WRITE TODAY for your copy of our new 75 

page CATALOG of latest and most artistic 

es in hi amar wall = as well as 

varnishes an righteners. 

W. the largest oo dealers in. the 

world with a chain of paper in addition 

to. our Mail Order Division. 

Prices: range from 8c: to 50c a DOUBLE 

ROLL, saving you about one-half the usual 

prices. 

- oa small anpennn Papen beautify and 
= Bevorating ga nih 

a vice in. in Home 

free. Write for the book . 
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floured the pail. Cover with a clean white 
linen or muslin cloth, adjust the lid and 
put the pail en the ice in your refrigerator, 
or b it out-of-doors in a snowbank. 
You will probably think that this treat- 
ment will ruin your dough. Not at all. If, 
in a few days or by the end of the week, 
you would like to have a pan of rolls, or 
iscuits, open the pail, take out the dough 
and mold into “i ‘place i in a pan and 
set away to rise ou will find that the 
dough will rise in a surprisingly quick time, 
and your light and delicious rolls will be 
none the — — having been chilled, or 
even frozen. mt have any dough left 
put it in as \and return to the cold 
again. Dou will keep for two weeks, if 
not allowed to become heated before it is 
put away again... It is most convenient 
as you will find if you try it to have this 
dough all ready to use at a moment’s 
notice if unexpected visitors come in. 





Pleasure and Profit 


I was autoing along a state highway one 
blustery winter day. Having been on the 
road for hours, I was tired, and I was still 
far from a large ~ or town. Chilled 
through as I was, a sign, hanging in front 
of Be little home, was very welcome. It 
read: 





HOT TEA OR COCOA 
Served at the Farm House 
Come in and Get Warm 











Driving in through the open gateway, I 
stepped to the door. It was opened before 
I could knock. A cheery “Come in and 
get warm,” was the greeting from the 
woman of the house. Then I was shown 
into a sunny dining-room. A wood fire 
was burning in the open fireplace—a real 
one, such as city folks do not often see. 

“Do you know,” said the little woman, 
as she prepared my cup of cocoa, and also 
made fat my request) a tasty jelly sand- 
wich, “‘it’s a real pleasure to have people 
o ping in as they do, from near points 

distant ones. In cold weather I’m 
ae or less shut in, and I like company. 
Many people, too, like to step into a real 
farmhouse. Once a group of you ng people, 
from the city, asked if they could come 
out and have a little party 4 my dining- 
room. I planned old pong & games and 
refreshments for them, and I had the time 
of my life with them.” 

“But, doesn’t it tie you down consider- 
ably?” I asked. 

The farmer’s wife laughed. “No,” she 
said, “because the sign isn’t tied down. 
When I mae! t wish to ~ disturbed, or 


when I am olng away, I just unhook the 
sign. Mu the trade, you see, is 
transient. I do not advertise meals, al- 


though at noontime, now and then, some 
one sits down with us. I am going to add 
coffee to my list during severe weather— 
and I make sandwiches and toast.” 

I was warm and comfortable when I 
left the house. ‘You are a public bene- 
factor,’”’ I said as I drove away. “I wish 


others would think of this.” 

“If they did, they would make a fair 
income, and enjoy it, too. et! iy an drop 
in again.’ 













Little Girl: ‘‘I want to s’prise mother 
with a sponge-cake. I found a nice 

sponge in the 

what I’ll put “a it?” 
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When an Onion is not an Onion! 


BAKE onions in the new Pyrex Covered Oval Baker and 
you will declare they deserve a more enticing name. 


This is only one of many delightful uses of the Pyrex 
two-in-one baking and serving dish. The top and bottom 
are really separate dishes for general use. Put them 
together and you havea baker that works wonders with 
many foods. 


PYREX 


The Original Transparent Ovenware 


There are over 100 Pyrex designs for the improvement of oven 
cookery and the refinement of table serving. 


Pyrex lessens the work of the busy farm woman, and not only bakes 
all foods better, but serves them on the table hot and unmussed, 
without leaving any crusty pans in the sink to be scoured. 


Your own storekeeper has Pyrex or can get it for 
you. New 1922 prices are back to the 1918 stand- 
ards. Pyrex will not break from oven heat. 


This trade mark identifies the genuine Pyrer ®-> 
Pyrex Sales Division 

CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, New York 

Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 


Fiveof the essential Pyrex 
Dishes for every home. 
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THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
707 Detroit Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Have You a Camera? Write, fr, free, sample 
AMERICAN: PHOTOGRAPHY, better pictures and earn aney, 


House, Boston 17, Mass, 
CARPET WARP Weise ta "tasaples and’ peiese: 


Renew your Subscription today! 
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Jac Han 
A. A. Beard, Priest_River, Idaho. 


Never one restless night 
—never one sick day! 


Ona you say this of your baby? Or 
are you co y worried, up half 
of the night, because his food is not 
agreeing with him? Little Jackson Allan 
a a Sap sturdy boy. Eve 
like him, for “‘he never has had a sick 
ee in spite of “the intense heat” of 
last summer. Mrs. Beard chose the fa- 
mous Eagle Brand for her baby’s food. 
His condition today justifies her choice, 
for he has progre steadily ever since. 


But more than that, Jackson now has a 
baby sister. She had a poor start. At five 


months she was undernourished and had 


rickets. Mrs. Beard promptly put her on 
Eagle Brand. Two months later she had 
gained five pounds “and is growing and 
getting along fine’”’. 

Don’t experiment with your baby. Eagle 
Brand is the standard infant food. Gen- 
erations of babies have been reared on 
it. Mrs. Beard is but one of the thou- 
sands of mothers who have written us 

concerning the wonderful benefits of 
Eagle Brand. And thousands of doctors 
have recommended it —for it is easily 
digested. 
Eagle Brand is not a “prepared food’’. 
It is just milk—good pure com- 
nooo with cane su: A rin natural food 

when mother’s fails. You can buy 
Eagle Brand anywhere. It keeps — 
nitely so you can order a suppl: toe 
have it always at hand. It is = 
pure and uniform. 
Do you want a beautiful littlerecord book 
in which to your baby’s record? 
You know how much you’ll value it in 
the years to come. Just cut out the cou- 

on and send it to us. We will mail ““The 

Best Baby” and Eagle Brand feeding 
chart REE. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building New York 
MAIL THIS COUPON 

— FREE BOOK 


Bee est Borden Biig..N.Y. 
T would aid! Bie co, Rew hove Jor 








andalso information nod feed 
ing chart for using Ea 
Brand. 














THE FARM JOURNAL 
How To Fix Your Room, 


and Other Matters 
By Aunt Harriet 


ATHER can not spare any money for 

fixing up my room, but will allow me 
some things from the store if I can use 
them. Can you help me? We have a 
general store at the Crossroads. 

Between your father’s store and your 
mother’s piece bags I am sure you can have a 
very pretty room. The treatment of the 
floor will depend upon the kind and quality 
of the wood. The other woodwork can be 
painted cream white. If new wall-paper is 
not forthcoming, collect all the remnants of 
paper. You will find that they are all much 
alike on the wrong side, a soft gray, so paper 
your walls with these pieces put on wrong 
side out. A closet can be built with wall- 
board, and if there is no door to be had, use 
a.curtain made of cretonne or denim. 

The furniture which seems so ugly and 
includes so many kinds of wood, can be made 
harmonious by means of paint. Rub the 
wood down with sandpaper, then apply two 
or three coats of flat white or pale gray paint, 
followed by a coat of ename B posed ay Make 
sash curtains of thin unbleached muslin edged 
with tatting or crocheted lace, or simply 
hemm Make overhangings of cretonne if 
a pretty pattern is available, covering some 
cushions to match. If cretonne is not to be 
had, use checked gingham (large checks) in 
blue and white, red and white, or any color 
you prefer. 

A pretty patchwork quilt for your bed will 
make it quite up to date, or you can make a 
pretty counterpane of unbleached sheeting 
embroidered in French knots, done with soft 
white knitting cotton. If you prefer more 
color, decorate your counterpane with patch- 
work a pa in a flower design. The piece 
bags will probably furnish materials for the 
flowers, which are made of chambray or 
gingham. Covers for the chest of drawers 
and the table can be made to match either 
style of counterpane. 

Your rag rugs should be in harmonizing 
colors. You can crochet one or two for a 
beginning, and as you have time, make 
braided or hooked rugs in addition. Add 
pictures very slowly. You will not need 
many and should choose them with care. 
Excellent subjects can be found in magazines 
from time to time and some of the sepia 
prints found in the illustrated sections of 
newspapers are really beautiful. If your 
father will contribute the glass, you can easily 
frame your pictures by using the binding 
strips of passe-partout (pronounced pas- 
par tu) which are very inexpensive. Add 
a few books, a vase of flowers and your 
toilet articles, and I am sure you will have a 
pleasant and homelike room. 


I wish to ask a question which every girl 
wants to know. At what age is it proper 
to keep company? How can I get my 
mother to talk to me about this? She 
won’t discuss the subject and seems an- 
noyed because I ask questions. Curious. 

Your questions are perfectly natural, as 
bang mother would know if she remembered 

r own girlhood, or would read up on the 
subject. Mary E. Moxcey, in her book called 
“Girlhood and Character,’’ recognizes this 
phase of a girl's dev: elopment and the great~ 
need she has of the sympathy and under- 
standing of her ,parents, She speaks of the 

r of ‘‘pairing off,’’ custom: in some 

1 ities, which interferes with the experi- 
mental friendships that give a ‘vider range of 
interests and greater surety for permanent 
happiness in the final choice of a life com- 
panion. You will see by this that “keeping 
company” is not advised, but the happy 
comradeship of boys and girls is recommended 
and the frank comradeship between the girl 
and her parents is her best safeguard. 
wish all parents would read ‘Girlhood sad 
Character.” So many of us have forgotten 
our youth with its To longings and its trials, 
that we are completely out of step with the 
younger generation. One realizes that a man 
may not understand his daughter’s needs, 
but lack of understanding i oe a > pra seems 
incredible and should be re 
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about congratulations, what to do in the 
dining-room and if I am to take off my 
hat. ‘Mrs. Homebody. 
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Save Money! 


Buy Glengarry 
Hand Knitting Yarns 
Direct from the Mill 


Finest quality, dyed in the wool. 
Newest and most fashionable colors 
and shades. 


Knitting with these yarns is 
—— pastime—they work 
ms easily and satisfactorily. 


Cut down your clothing costs 
by making your own sweaters, 
scarfs, jackets, throws, etc., with 
these superior yarns at substan- 
tial direct-from-mill-to-user sav- 
ings. 

We will be glad to mail you 
a selection of miniature han 
containing enough yarn to show 
you texture, colons and working 
qualities, 


Send Today {7 FR*5,SAMPLE HANKS. 


SYDNEY WORSTED CO. 
69 Allen Street, Woonsocket, R. I. 














Your Sane 


used Wiss Shears; prob- 
ably they are doing 
good work today. They 
were the best shears 
made in her time; they 
are the best shears 
made now. 









Get @ pair of 8-inch Wiss 
Shears. No better all-serv- 
ice shears can be made. 






$1.25 and up 





Guaranteed 


American Pro- 
ducts made 
by American 
Workmen 
—— 









*WISS ites 
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Valley Woolen 
Mill 


Channing Smith, Prop. 


288 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


ool and Cotton Mixed Shirting Flannels— 
‘armers, Machinists and all Workers—have been 
= for thirty years and proved see to be the 


Most Serviceable. Least 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Bay Greet | fw Looms and save Middle Profits. It is 


to begin saving and practice thrift, 


‘Abe mon Goods, Cloakings, Overcoatings 


and Suitings for Boys’ Wear 


Mills at Cherry Valley, Mass. Established 1857 
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couple sometimes stand in the vestibule of 
the church, after the ceremony, and receive 
the congratulations of their riends; other- 
wise, they and their attendants drive directly 
from the church to the house, and there stand 
in line to receive congratulations. 

At large and formal affairs women guests 
Go not remove their hats; at an informal 
affair they take them off. It is well to go 
slowly to see what the others are doing and 
act accordingly. When there are many guests 
in the dining-room it is not always possible 
for the husband and wife to sit together. If 
the affair is a small one, there may be place 
cards indicating where the guests are to sit. 
At a large affair the guests are not always 
seated at a table, but stand or sit wherever 
they find room. As the waiters sometimes 
overlook a guest, the husband should see 
that his wife is served, and it is nice if he 
assists other women, especially if they are 
unaccompanied by men. In the dining-room, 
also, watch those who seem self-possessed 
and who seem to be acting properly, and fol- 
low their lead. 


Please give rules for restaurant etiquette. 
When eating in a café in company with a 
young man, should he hand me a tooth- 
pick or should I take one for myself? 
Doubtful. 

When a girl and a man enter the restaurant 
the escort should precede his guest. When 
her escort notifies the head waiter that a 
table for two is required, the girl follows the 
waiter, preceding her host, or she can allow 
her escort to go first when he will be directly 
behind the waiter, then if the location does 
not suit, the man can object before the girl 
has seated herself. Whether she precedes or 
follows her ome from the restaurant is 
optional. The girl takes the seat opposite to 
her host, the chair of which is drawn out 
either by the head waiter or the escort. Asa 
rule, the man selects the repast. The girl 
has a menu card given her by the waiter, but 
unless she is requested by her host she makes 
no suggestions as to what shall be ordered, 
but he is supposed to ask for her preference, 
or if she likes one or more dishes he mentions, 
she is at liberty to express an opinion. Some 
men dislike to order a dinner and ask a guest 
to assist in choosing the courses. Any dishes 
she likes may then be suggested to him, but 
he can politely eliminate those he does not 
care for. When the meal is finished, the man 
asks for the check and the girl makes a 
— of not seeing the check when it is 

rought by the waiter, and while the man is 

tting out the money to pay it she should 
oo her eyes from it. A woman who is 
accustomed to restaurant etiquette usually 
talks mere nothings at such times, that the 
man’s attention may not be diverted frém 
the business of the moment, while at the 
same time she shows she is not occupied 
with it. 

Toothpicks are not used in polite society. 
A person using a toothpick is not a pleasant 
spectacle and the gums can be so easily in- 
jured by means of a toothpick, that it is 
really unsafe to use one. Particles of food 
which lodge between the teeth can usually be 
removed by suction (keeping the lips closed 
meanwhile), and if the particles are not dis- 
lodged by this means it is permissible to hold 
the napkin in front of one’s face with one 
hand while the fingers of the other hand are 
used to remove the food. Whenever pos- 
sible, it is advisable to wait until one can seek 
privacy and remove the food by means of 
dental floss. 





AUNT HARRIET wishes to give advice, suggestions 
‘ and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but vs such —— as will bene- 
fit the number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 





Handy Garden Apron 


Heavy sacking is good 
for the purpose. Make 
a large pocket reaching 
half-way up the apron 
and from one side to 
theother. Divide this 
pocket into three or 
four smaller pockets, 
for carrying seeds. An 
apron such as _ this 
will last for years, and 
be greatly appreciated 
by any woman who 
_ works in the garden. 
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Furniture, Floor and 

Woodwork Beauty 

is Only 1/1000th of 
an Inch Deep! 


INE times out of ten 

the only difference 
between old and new fur- 
niture, floors and wood- 
work is the condition of 
the thin finishing coat on 
the wood. 


Look about you! How 
many unappreciated 
things in your home have 
nothing wrong with them, 
other than a few scratches 


and stains on their sur- 
face! 


Restore their brightness 
and beauty with a coat of 
Devoe Mirrolac which is 
madein all wood tones and 
in many artistic enamel 
colors. Its high lustre, 
sparkling gleam, and 
wonderful color will make 
you proud of them again! 


DevoeProductsare time-tested 
and proven, backed by the 168 
years’ experience of the oldest 
paint manufacturing concern 
in U.S. Founded 1754. 


Sold by the Devoe Agent 


in your community 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
New York Chicago 


Paints 
Stains 
Vv ish 


Enamels 
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= a 25 Agates Given| 


THE PARM JOURNAL 


How would yon. like to have 25 Flint Agates all 


different colors? 


When the marble season starts, can 


you imagine yourself kmeeling down to a game of 
“Boston” with a hand full of marbles that will attract 


the eye of 
the game 


yy all be to get a shot at your marble. 
7 a variatiom of several different colors and is just the 
right size for 


v4 


every boy friend in the game? The minute 
starts, yow will notice how anxious they will 
Bach marble has 


accurate shooting, They are beauties: 


SEND NO MONEY 


I have made arrangements with the man- 
‘ufacturers of these marbles to take practically 
their entire output and I want every boy 
reader of this paper to have a set. Just send 
me your name and address and I will send 
you 4 packages of high-grade, post cards to 
give on my big, amy | 25c pA ogg An hour of 


easy work brings 
M. BERRY, Marble Dept "22, Topeka, Kansas 
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SPECIAL EXTRA PRESENT FREE on 
re a . Be Ce® G Granite 10 qt. DisinPan, 3 at. 
costor work of any kind, if 
trust you. You have noth- 

——_ 


an peSucsneeet ye 
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VEN BIRD 


FUL SIZE DINNER SET 
NO MONEY NEEDED. WE PAY FREIGHT. 


m™ each box containing 7 ry fine eae 
% and with every box, give as premiums 
purchaser all of thet following articles: a Bs 
bf Baking Powder, hs, Pair Shear’ and P Tal 


Ons, , a Ane 
9 age Needles, and this artisti 4 &,~ 
Dinner Set is Yours. Many other ually 
attractive offers and hundreds of useful 
tums or Cash Commission for your time. 















DUPLEX VACUUM WASHER 3 


LUTELY FOR 


> Ball is ny een ee on women. Has beem on the market for 
nine years and has stood every test. os =D 
and throw asay, your wash board and 


We Absolutely Guarantee that: the Duplex will 


Wash a os of a 
soeks,cuffs, 


scalding hot. So 
the clothes, NOT 


out question if it 


send you the 
DUPLEX MFG. 


and man hw we of needless toil. 
washed, blued, and: on the line in one hour. Your money back withe- 





Vacuum: Washer 
ey are unnecessary... 


ny thing washable imthree minutes. lace,. 


Blankets, 
underwear, curtains, towels, handkerchiefs, ANYTHING. 
Hands do — come in contact. with the water,. therefore it cam be 


easy to operate that a.child can do it.. Will not 


wear out your clothes. The Duplex: forces the boiling sud& 


through 
the suds. Will save yourbacle 
ordinary weekly wash can be 


the clothes thr 


will not do all we claim and more. Don’t miss tits 


oe, Send only $1.50 and this ad. TODAY and we. will 
Duplex with directions by 


parcel post to any address: 


CO., Dept. W-38 DETROIT, MICH. 





WALLPAPER 


SAMPLES 





World’slargest selection—a grand assortment 
4¢ 5¢ G¢ 7¢ 10¢ per rollandup 


Our Guarantee: Your 7 returned 


incl transportation ways, 
tour wall paper isnot entrly . 


Sameue, 
SA 


oe peas mae 
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School 


oe inches, be strong, well made and 
ther straps 
ture. Every uaeiiery and girl wants one: 


Get Yours 2% before, they are ll gone. Given 
te THE. FARM 


and Girls 
This. splendid, big, —_s. fabric school bag, 
Looks: just like the pic- 






Boys 


has real 








°F t subscriptions F. JOURNAL 
Quick eihemtaan & Subscribers for " this big, Na- 
tional, monthly farmand h Id 

live in the country ‘and be interested in: farming, gardening, 


poultry keeping, etc. City folks won't want it. 
The Reward Man, Box 1632, Dept. A, 
(Ask for Big: List of Rewards) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


























How Do You Wash Your 
Clothes? 


UT of y soy farm homes im the- 

United States, 2,451,000 at 
contain washing-machines. It is safe 
to say that during the next decade; 
3,000,000 of the balance of these homes 
will see some sort of a washing-machine in- 
stalled, and prospective purchasers should 
inform themselves as to the different types 
of washers now on the market. Washing- 
machines all have one purpose, no matter 
how the machine works, and that is to 
force soap and water through the meshes 
of the sotled clothes. When this is done, 
the dirt gives way and the garment be- 
eomes clean. Of course washing-machines 
ean not take out stains, - 
but as long as they 
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Fig. 1. Washer of the dolly type 


= out “ange they are invaluable to: the 
ou 

The rut Bencd type and’ the dolly 
of machines were the first to be introdnge 
In. the rub-board type of machine the 
elothes. were rubbed between two curved 
slatted: surfaces and the dirt was removed. 
by friction. The dolly type, as will be seem 
in Fig. 1, has a thick round block of wood 
which supports four-or six round . The 
block is: attached to the cover of the tut 
by a.shaft ay revolving motion. The 
inside of the tu corrugated and the 
movement of the dolly twists the clothes 
around in the cleansing suds. The swing- 
ing wringer has safety release lever, SR; 
D, dolly; A, dolly shaft; G, mere gears; 
H H,, cover hinges; M, motor; , motor 
cord to electric light. socket. The, cover of 
this type can be: lifted and, with dolly, 
swung over another tub. 

The simplest washing-machine is.a.large- 
sized funnel with a nozzle into: which you 
can insert a broom-handle. a 
funnel down on the clothes squeezes them, 
and when: the funnel is lifted the suction 
draws the dirt. out. All funnel or suction 
eup washing-ma- 
chines are built on 
that principle—pres- 
gure on the down 


ak : 


HI . 







































GHTS: 
HAM PICKLE 


ton a ee pupers: 
ion for curing mea 
a ek oe 
ents exce 
Cures meat better, 
with less work and gives 
deliciousflavor. Wri 
Ham Pickle is so 


our druggist= 
4 guaranteed, 


—does baway. vite old jemone Be house 

A larsoss Sbbotls wil sok a base 
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—— Food Products 
Guaranteed 
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right’s Smokeor Ham Pickle, 
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Free Proof 
That You 
Can Hear! 


The wonderful, im- 
proved Acousticon has 
now enabled nearly 
500,000 deaf people to hear. We are sure it 
will do the same for you; are so absolutely 
certain of it that we are eager to send you the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit — No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but 
ask for your free trial. No money to pay, 
no red tape, no reservation to this offer. Our 
confidence in the present Acousticon is so 
complete that we will gladly take all the risk 
in proving, beyond any doubt, that the 


Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 
The new Acousticon has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
so no matter what you have ever tried, just 
ok ior a free trial of the New Acousticon. 

ou’ll get it. promptly, an it doesn’t make 
you hear, return it and you will owe us noth- 
ing—not one cent. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1426 Candler Bldg. 220 W. 42 St., N. Y. City 





















Agents: $48 a Week 


orders for Aluminum Handle Cutlery Set. 
new. Written guarantee with each set. We 
deliver and collect. 


PAY YOU DAILY 


ae Mi see sae 
Agen 
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stroke, suction on the up stroke. Some 
have more mechanism than the one de- 
scribed. An excellent typeof the motor- 
driven, suction-cup machine is shown in 
Fig. 2. The cups, V C, move up and down 
and revolve. M, motor; C, motor cord. 

The oscillating or -rocking-tub type of 
machine, illustrated in Fig. 3, carries out 
the principle that is used by the sailor 
when he fastens his blouse to a rope and 
drags it behind the boat in the aie of 
the propeller. This type consists of two 
cylinders. The outer one holds the soap 
and water, the inner one the clothes. By 
means of a crank that turns either by hand 
or by an electric motor, the machine ro- 
tates and drags the clothes through the 
soapy water. The turning of the inner 
cylinder causes a two-fold action, for as it 
revolves, it draws the clothes through the 
soapy water, and at the same time the fall 
and splash cause the clothes to pound. In 
the better machines of this type, the 
cylinder reverses its action once in so man 
revolutions, and thereby makes the spleih 
or displacement even greater. Note the 
cabinet container for the cylinder drum; 
also complete covering of the operating 
machinery, including motor, M. 

Another type of washing-machine has an 
elliptical drum, the bottom of which pro- 
jects upward in V-shape. This adds to 
the motion of the water and the clothes, 
as will be seen in Fig. 4, and is a most 
effective method of washing. C C, washer 
control clutch; W S, wringer swing clutch; 
S R, safety lever for instantly releasing 
wringer pressure. 

The first cost of the copper tubs and 
machines with electric motors may seem 
high, but the housekeeper who invests in 
one of these machines must remember that 
it does the work quickly, meanwhile leav- 
ing her free to perform other duties. A 
good machine will cleanse eight or ten 
pounds of clothes in ten or fifteen minutes. 

It is advisable to 
have faucets that will 
conduct both hot and 
cold water. into the 
machine. and a drain 

































Fig. 3. Cylinder and oscillating 
washer combined 


that will ca away the waste water. 
By adding these conveniences to your 
machine, and with the assistance of the 
wringer, it is possible to soak the clothes, 
wash them in soapy water, rinse and blue 
them without removing from the washer. 
Washers usually have their capacity 
marked on the outside, the size being 
rated as to the number of sheets or their 
equivalent in area of flat pieces, such as 
towels and pillow-cases. The water should 
come to about half an inch above the level 
of the clothes, which have been pressed 
down. It is not necessary to boil the 
clothes when the washing is done by 
machine, but it is possible to scald the 
clothes by introducing very hot water into 
the machine for the first rinse water. Some 
machines are constructed with gas’ or 
gasoline burners, which make it ible 
to soak the ually be tet a —_ ee 
water, gradually e water an 
adding soap for t Wathing, “T Ten min- 
ae oe es tor thlevarktl the groeten 


a 





Read 


Mrs. Boardman’s 
Statement About Keeping 
Her Furniture Brand 
New by Dusting 
With 


Wd 
VO 


Here is what she says: 





“ I am more than pleased with 
Liquid Veneer. It takes so little to 
go over a large surface. It is fine 
for dusting. Have a small cloth 
moistened with the Veneer and no 
dust flies to settle again. Besides, ~ 
it makes everything bright and new. 
I tried it on my oldest piece of fur- 
niture, and also on my newest; 
BOTH LOOK ALIKE NOW. If 
Liquid Veneer is used one need 
never have old, shabby furniture. 


Mrs. M. A, Boardman, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.” 











We have THOUSANDS of such 
letters. They are positive proof 
which would be 
accepted. in any 
Court of Law. 
WHY TAKE 
CHANCES? 
WHY NOT USE 
THE BEST? In- 
sist on getting — 
Liquid Veneer. 
Prices 30c, 60e, 
$1.25, $2.00 and 
$3.50. 


Send for liberal 
trial bottle, FREE 


Buffalo Specialty 
Company 


76 Ellicott St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











London, England Bridgeburs, 0 Ont. 











300 CANDLE-POWER FROM 


SAFE,CHEAP KEROSENE 


Proteet your home and family with 
the New Rad Radiolite—the 
ne vee 
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sini eae fee toms . 
gander 4 Sea 
10 DAYS TRIAL 
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RADIOLITE MFG. CO., Dept. 25, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sterling Silver 
Chinese a Luck Ring 
Fis head 
Bostick.” tates “.v. 
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In keeping the dairy and farm build- 
ing sanitary—the orchard and fields 
free from insects and plant diseases, ex- 
treme care must be taken to select the 
right cleansing agent andspray materials. 


Likewise in caring for the teeth, pro- 
gressive farm families, through their \ 
dentists and physicians, have learned } 
that the most desirable dentifrice is 
onewhich “cleanses” naturally.They 
select one that doesn’t “scratch” or |, 
“scour” the teeth with soapless grit. |} 


COLGATE'’S 


CLEANS TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 

























































The combined action of non-gritty, 
specially prepared chalk and pure 
soap cleanses thoroughly and does 
not irritate the delicate mouth tis- 
sues or “scour” the precious enamel. 

So, if your teeth are “on edge” 
from using a harsh, gritty, soapless 
tooth paste, try a safe, common sense 
dental cream. Try Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream with its delicious 
flavor that makes tooth brushing a 
pleasure—there’s no disagreeable 

‘druggy” taste. 

More dentists recommend Col- 
gate’s than any other dentifrice. You 
can get a large tube of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream at your store 
for 25 cents. 


If you wish samples of other Colgate products tioned 
én the coupon, check dave dered. and mail R 60 us. 


ye CLEANS 


TEETH 
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Wil 
Truth in advertising Ki 
’ 


implies honesty in manufacture~ | 
Uy 
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COLGATE & CO., Farm Household Dept. 88 
199 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. i 
PLEASE send me samples of the following articles. I enclose the amount of stamps shown for ! 
each one checked. 
D Ribbon Dental Cream, Free O Shaving Cream.................. 4c { 
O Face Powder...............00.. 6c oS IE 4c | 
| 
| 
| 
! 
















15 DAY 
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Soap should be in liquid form, so that 
it will quickly make suds. To make 
liquid soap shave one cake of soap into 
two quarts of hot water and allow it to 
stand until dissolved. From half a pint 
to a pint of the mixture is usually enough 
for an eight-sheet washer. Ten minutes’ 
motion will cleanse the clothes, but a 
longer washing will do no harm. Rinsing 
is quite as important as washing, for if the 
loosened dirt has not escaped, the clothes 
will be gray in color. If soap is allowed to 
remain the clothes will have a yellow 
appearance. 

Having com- 
pleted the wash- WS o 
ing, wash out 















Fig. 4. Oscillating type of washer 
Tlustrations through courtesy ef Ohio Farmer 


the machine and wipe every part of it dry. 
Loosen the wringer and leave the machine 
partly uncovered to air. Wherevet there 
are wheels to go round, look for oil-holes, 
and give each hole a few drops of good 
machine oil. Wipe off any superfluous oil 
which may seep through or run over, and 
before using the machine again, wipe these 
parts once more. 





Fifty Years Too Soon 
By George W. Tuttle 


The scythe is rusting in the tree, 
The cradle in the shed; 

O would I were a boy again!— 
O Youth, where hast thou fled? 


The hoary maple still uprears 
Its crown of glory there, 
Where oft I felt like crying out, 
“O farmer, grindstone spare !”’ 


O kinks that gathered in my back, 
O aches that came apace, 

When scythe and cradle pressed upon 
That creaking grindstone’s face! 


But now what music greets my ears? 
The reaper’s pleasant sound, 

And mower’s song—its cheery song, 
Pours melody around. 


The boys now ride where once I walked, 


| Nor weary ere the noon— 


I wonder if I were not born 
Some fifty years too soon ? 
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Johnnie Beetle: “Goodness, Miss 
Lady Bug, I fear we are being at- 





tacked by a submarine!” 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 


ACH of the following sentences contains 
the name of a city or state in the United 
tates: 
I liked everything but the butter. 
If I finish the washing tonight, I will be 
ready to do the mending in the morning. 
Two miles east on West St., will take you 
to South St. 
With the ore gone, the promoter thought 
it a good time to sell the mine. 
If you go into the bear den, very well, but 
what shall I tell your widow? 


Buying for Boarders 


Mrs. Simpkins counted out the correct 
amount of money and said to the delicatessen 
man: “Give mea pound and a half of bologna 
for boarders.” 

Herman cut off a piece, weighed | it, and 
remarked: ‘It runs ten cents over.’ 

“Then give me half of what you have cut, 
and the remainder of my money will pay you 
for a nickel’s worth of pickles,” replied the 
practical Mrs. Simpkins. - 

Now, the puzzling question is, how much 
did the landlady expend on bologna? 


A Missing Vowel 


Sprinkle one vowel through the following 
line of letters to make it a complete sentence: 
TTSPRGNUISTLDFRTHEZ 


St. Patrick’s Day Puzzle 


Only 1,300 of the boys, and that’s somewhat 
more than half, showed up for our St. 
Patrick’s Day festivities. Now, last year, 
every mother’s son was on hand, with the 
een of Casey. He was home battling 
with the rheumatics and his absence from 
the ranks led to a surprising occurrence, 
which is still talked about in Hibernian 
circles. This is how it happened: 

The lads, according to custom, had ar- 
ranged themselves ten abreast, and marched 
a block or two, with but nine men in the last 
row where Casey used to walk on account of 
an impediment in his left foot. 

Everybody along the line of march shouted 
inquiries for the “‘little fellow with the limp,” 
so our marshal deemed it best to reorganize 
upon the basis of nine men to the row. But, 
again was Casey missed, and the procession 
halted, when it was discovered that the last 
1ow came out with but eight men. Then 
there was a hurried attempt to reform with 
but eight men in each row, again with seven, 
and then with six, five, four, three and even 
two, but it was found that each and every 
formation came out with a vacant space for 
Casey in that last row. 

Finally, in desperation, the marshal or- 
dered the men to march in single file, which 
made the longest procession that ever did 
honor to our Patron Saint in this section of 
the country, for there were in line—well, 
how many men do you think? 

Curiously enough, the question can be 
answered correttly by A atond deductions 
from the facts recoun 


Testing a Schoolboy 


“How old are you, daddy?” inquired Bobby. 

“Well, here’s a chance to discover how 
much arithmetic you are absorbing at 
school,” replied the father. ‘‘Your mother’s 
age is four times your own and our three 
oe combined amount to seventy-six years. 

When our combined ages amount to eighty- 
eight years, mother’s age will then be 
three times yours. Now, then, how old is 
your daddy?”’ 


ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLES 


Puzzling information: Bobby made his 
speech on September 21. 


Restoring a vowel: By distributing the 
vowel E through the line of letters the sen- 
tence is made complete, as follows: 


ELLEN EASILY ELUDED EVELYN 


An arithmetical oddity: Y equals one and 
one-eighth and Z equals ten and: one-eighth. 


Touring Great Britain: The concealed towns 
were: Belfast, Cork, Galway, Dover and 
Chatham. 


Distributing camels: The sheik’s herd con- 
sisted of seventeen camels. The Bedouin’s 
camel rendered the number divisible by two, 
and nine. Then the naples nine, two 

and six were, as desired by the sheik, in 
oneenans of one-half, Bal re and 
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The Oldest Mail OrderHouse 
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Write for Your Free Copy of this 
90th Anniversary Catalogue 


WENTY-FIVE Million Dollars’ worth of new merchandise is being manufac- 
tured for this catalogue. New, fresh merchandise, bought wherever ready cash 
will buy goods of Ward quality, at the lowest prices in years. And this big com- 
plete catalogue, this 1922 Guide to the Lowest Prices on all lines of merchandise, 
is yours FREE — simply for the asking. 
LOWER PRICES We Want You 
Our Duty to You to Have this Book 


Our important work today is making prices Our customers will be sent their catalogues as 
come down for You, our customers. We have usual, We want you, the readers of this maga- 
no big stocks of merchandise bought at high zine, who do not buy at Ward’s, also to have 
prices to sell you at high a opr 

Every price in this catalog is based upon want you to know this great new-old 
today’s low cost of new, fresh pret opal institution of Montgomery Ward & Co., the 
and offered at the lowest at which advantages it offers you, and the money it 
goods can today be manufactured and ag can save you. 

Our catalogue, therefore, becomes your 1922: We want you to learn for yourself the spirit 
Guide to the correct low ‘prices. It tells you of Ward’s—alert, progressive, and marching 
eee Fan EEE TA Per Oot emneNe Overy with the leaders among all the low-price 
thing you buy my cage Fagen Ae! jeeies ? 

ie copy our en Jubilee 
Everything for the Home, the  cotaiogue, is Yours FREE. It wil .@ 
Farm and the Family go to you simply for the asking. # 4 74 

Ev that goes into the home to make ill in the coupon below. 4 

from wall paper to curtains, lighting Azure of Te: 

rom wall paper to s, lig xtures ; ¥ 

to rugs—everything at Money-Saving Prices. Mail this coupon a MONTGOMERY 
For Women: All the newest and best tetheoneofour ¢ WARD & CO. 























































N Ward’sown five houses 
New Yok F Fashion Experts. ape 7 that is near- a yw For 
For Men and the Farm: Everything a esttoyou. 4» Portland, Ore. 
man needs from clothing 0 tools -~—every- ‘ house 
thing for the farm and farmer’s use. Every- of met 
thing at guaranteed lowest prices. # Please mail my Free copy of 
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NOTE—This is the 
nating 


its purpose. 


Was this Eva Dean? I could scarcely believe 
= eyes. A miracle had ned in only a 
few short months. The prosperous looking, 
handsomely gowned woman before me was in- 
deed my frend. Eva Dean. But what a trans- 


formation! 
I knew that she had been very hard up and with 
her husband’s limited earnings on which 
Then, too, I had heard about some 
trouble the Deans had while I 
was away. Yet, here she was, at a time when 
work was scarce and wages getting lower and 
lower, well dressed, happy as a lark, and with a 
smile of contentment on a face which showed not 
a trace of the hardship I knew she had endured. 


She must have read the question in my e 
as we entered her beautifully Fae toe 
home she told me the whole story. 

“This is it,” she said with pride, ‘‘the Gearhart 
Knitter which has hel me out of my trouble 
and made me one the happiest women on 
evote a little of my time 


a 


ih 


You know my circumstances a few months 
was almost desperate. I thought of 
washing, working out,—anything to 
overcome that terrible need for money. Finally 
| I learned that the Gearhart Company of Clear- 
| field, Pa., wanted women to do machine knit- 
ting at home. The = the work was easy 
we ey for 





“lit 


— | established company with bank references 
hundreds of satisfied home workers, I 
promptly decided to send the m: te amount 
| required te secure the knitter and start in 

making money. 








The Remarkable 


“Eva Dean” 


way , have been able to provide 

the ~ Fy slender incomes so often cannot afford. 
If it shall have shown the way to happiness to but ONE wo- 
man, instead of hundreds who will respond, it will have served 





Story of 


How One Woman 


Solved the 
Money Problem 


of “Eva Dean.” In its brief way it 
of other women who, in the fasci- 
themselves with 


It has proved a one delightful and restful oc- 
cupation for me. turned my spare mo- 
ments into golden con You see for yourself 
what [ have gained, yo at home, new 
oe, Soe for the children, and money in 


The Gearhart Knitter and the wool to make 

the hosiery came together and I got busy right 

ont nothing difficult about it, no 

training necessary ,—s0 easy in fact that my hus- 

band and the children often help me. 

Let me tell you, those checks from the Gear- 

hart people came in mighty handy, ee one 

after another they arrived, as fast as I could 

send them the beautiful knitted Allwear 

Hosiery.” 

The story of Eva Dean was finished, and then I was 

treated to the of my life. With a few simple 
movements she Bes the Gearhart Knitter 

and at the bottom there appeared a lovely kni 

sock *t wonderful quality 

- sara > is known as the 


fastest and re- 

liable knitter made! No wonder the Gearhart home 
industry has somany happy, contented women! 

out to the woman struggling to make 
ends meet and to herI say, ‘‘Write to the aes 
Knitting Machine Company of Clearfield, 
away. Geta Gearhart Knitter, knit all tae dibeean 
Hosiery you have time for and aceept the liberal pay 
cheeks which they will send you for the pleasantest, 


nicest home work imagi: 
Free Booklet 


Particulars of the Gearhart Knitting Com- 
pany’s Allwear Hosiery Home Industry Plan 
will be sent on request. Write for their Profit 
Guide Book and samples of knitting free. 
GEARHART KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
Dept. FJ-719, Clearfield, Pa. 























HindsCream is sell- 
ing srecrenese. & 


small 
besent for 2c. Trial 
size bottle, oc. 


so it won’t roughen or chap. Sim- 
ply rub on enough Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream morning and night 
to moisten the skin thoroughly. 
Repeat, if convenient, before going 
out of doors, but be sure to do so 
upon returning indoors. If the skin 
is tender or irritated, don’t rub it, 
but pat it gently with a cream- 

moistened tab of cotton or soft 
handkerchief. Hinds Cream keeps 
the skin naturally soft,—a necessary 
foundation for good complexions. 


A. S. Hinds, Dept. 46, Portland, Me. 
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ng. postal today. 
HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
128 State St. Marion, 1 
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Complexion Troubles 


and Hair-Dressing 





OMPLEXION troubles seem to be of 
endless variety, freckles, perhaps, being 
one of the most common. Very little is 
known concerning the origin of freckles, save 
that they are caused by deposits of pigment 
(color) and are difficult to remove. Various 
remedies are recommended, but most of 
these, as a rule, are only of benefit for freckles 
of the milder kind, due to exposure to sun 
and wind. A person troubled with freckles 
might try applications of glycerine and lemon- 
juice, equal parts; or bathe the face several 
times a day with buttermilk. Still another 
remedy calls for one ounce of lemon-juice, 
and half a dram each of powdered borax and 
sugar. Mix well, put into a glass jar or bottle 
and allow to stand for several days; apply 
several times daily with a camel’s-hair brush. 
It is almost impossible to get rid of con- 
stitutional freckles; for while the skin must 
be removed in order to remove the freckles, 
it is quite obvious that when the new skin 
forms the freckles will reappear. Those who 
are desperate may try the following: Buy a 
small bottle each of pure hydrozone and 
glycozone. Wash the skin well, and with a 
small camel’s-hair brush apply the hydrozone 
to each freckle. Dilute with water. if too 
strong. Let dry. Then rub the freckles with 
glycozone. Do this morning and evening 
until the freckles have disappeared, and 
repeat once a week thereafter, for an in- 
definite time. Care must be taken to use a 
brush with no metal about it. 

The old adage concerning the “ounce of 
prevention” is never more true than in con- 
nection with freckles, and as they are likely 
to follow exposure to both wind and sun it is 
well to guard against exposure. A broad- 
brimmed hat will afford protection against 
the sun’s rays, a veil protects against both 
sun and wind. Still another method is to 
apply a good lotion or cream and cover this 
with powder. Even a thin coating of cream 
and powder will help. 


Hair-Dressing 


It is exceedingly difficult to suggest a style 
of hair-dressing for a.person whom one has 
never seen. So mueh has to be taken into 
consideration—the shape of the head and 
face, and the kind and quality of hair—that 
only general rules can be given. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the hair must be kept 
in good condition in order to look its best. 

Very long and heavy hair is difficult to 
arrange. Few women who possess such hair 
are willing to sacrifice a part of it, but those 
who realize the difficulty of arranging it in a 
becoming way, will cut a lock out of the 
center, in order to keep the coils or knot 
within a size which will not distort the con- 
tour of a shapely head, nor make its owner 
look top-heavy. The head should, however, 
be well-covered with hair of sufficient length 
to form a graceful outline and provide a 
frame for the face. Like gowns and hats, 
hair arrangement should be studied from all 
points. If the shape of the head is good, keep 
it so; if the contour is not good, study to 
improve it. Be most particular about back 
and side-views of the head, and study the 
face well in deciding style of the coiffure. 

When one’s forehead is well shaped it will 
stand an arrangement which shows*it off; but 
the exceedingly high forehead, or one which 
has an ugly hair-line, looks best with the 
hair brought well down to the brows. In 
spite of the protests against covering the 
ears most women look well with the hair 
dressed softly over the upper part of these 
members. There are few really beautiful 
ears, but if only the lobes are shown, no one 
can prove that ours are not perfect ones, and 
most of us need this softening effect. 

The shape of the face gives the cue to one’s 
coiffure. If it is long and narrow, strive to 
arrange the hair so the face seems shorter and 
broader. If the face is short and broad, work 
for the opposite effect. “Never emphasize a 
long, thin neck with a high head-dress, but 
the woman with the short plump neck needs 
to dress her hair high. 

Above all, choose an arrangement which 
suits your particular type. Because Miss 
Blank looks well with her hair waved and 
dressed in an elaborate manner does not 
mean necessarily that you will. Be con- 
servative; for while none of us wants to look 
old-fashioned, we surely do not care to be 
new-fashioned that we are ridiculous. _ 
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The Winning of Winona 
Continued from page 36 


fight then we, who had been deceived as we 
had been, who had chafed as we had chafed, 
and who was as anxious to get back to home 


and loved ones as~were we. I had the 
satisfaction of knowing that my captors 
themselves had been imprisoned, so that 
they could no longer poison minds and set 
men against one another for their own evil 


ends. 
CHAPTER XI 


Being the hero of the short-lived war might 
have done me little good, so far as the win- 
ning of Winona was concerned, had it not 
been for Patty. After all, Fate chooses un- 
expected instruments. Patty might have 
been expected to try to thwart my romance. 
Instead, she chose to consummate it. Is it 
any wonder I believe so strongly in Fate? 

What with riding and fighting and being 
out in all sorts of weather, to say nothing of 
the strain of traveling back and forth between 
the two camps in furtherance of the plan to 
bring Iowans and Missourians together, in 
peace, I fell sick and came near to going to 
that land where wars and rumors of wars are 
forever unknown. 

By the time Captain Tom Weatherbee had 
led his soldiers home and they had been 
mustered out, I was well down into the valley 
of the shadow of death, to be snatched there- 
from only by the loving hands of two as 
pretty girls as the country boasted: Patty 
and Winona. 

It was Patty, though, who brought about 
the end of my story as I propose to tell it 
here. For it was she, after hearing my 
delirious babbling, who carried tales to 
Winona and brought her to the cabin where 
I lay a few days after I regained my senses 
and began the uphill fight for strength again. 

I was lying with my face to the wall of 
the cabin when I heard the voice which was 
sweeter to me than the voice of angels. 

“You said I would come to you on bended 
knees, my hero, my Joey, and say I was 
sorry. And now it is too late, too late, my 
Joey, dear.” 

I could not believe my ears. Yet still the 
sweet voice ran on. 

“So many things have come between us 
and it is not proper that a girl should say 
things to a man which she yearns with—all 
sand soul to say. And now it is too late, too 
ate.”’ 

I would have disclosed the truth at once, 
confessed I was awake and had heard, but 
another of those guiding inspirations came 
to me; Winona would never forgive me did 
she know I had heard her speak, had seen 
her unveil her -soul. Better keep up the 
deception a moment longer, then pretend 
suddenly to return to consciousness. 

“T was a naughty, perverse girl to spurn 
your love as I did ‘that day in the cabin and 
now you will never ask for it again, I shall 
never—”’ 

That was more than I could stand, more 
than any man could stand. With a a shout 
of joy I raised myself on my elbow and 
literally threw myself to the other side of the 
bed, my arms outstretched to clasp her whom 
I 7 belonged, for all time, to me. 

My arms encountered naught but space. 

be 26 had leaped quick as a flash far from 

the and was standing looking down at 
me, amazement written on her pretty face. 

‘You heard, you heard?’’ she whispered 
hoarsely. 

“Where am I?’’ I cried wildly, with sense 
enough still to realize the deception must be 
kept up at all hazards. ‘‘Winona, is it you; 
speak, where am I?” 

She crept back slowly, the tense look dying 
down in her face. 

“You did not hear?’’ she asked anxiously. 

I stared about wildly, beseeching her to 
tell me where I was, what had happened. 

Reassured, she seated herself on the edge 
of the bed and put me gently back on the 
pillows. 

“You have been very ill,”’ she said. ‘‘You 
must lie very still; you “have been out of your 
ad; any exertion would make you worse. 

I was content to lie back and watch her, 
my Winona, whom I longed to clasp in my 
arms, whom I tl to be mine. But I 
must not be too hasty 

“Tell me, Winona.” I whispered. “I am 
not dreaming?” 

She pinched me playfully an the cheek, 
_— pressed her hand down y oe on my 

ips. 
“You are not dreaming,” she said. ‘But 
you have been very low and are not so well 


today, and you musn’t do that, no, sir!”’ 


With these last words she snatched her 
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The Woman Who Wished 
She Could Play the Piano 


And HowSheFound anEasy Way [rij 
to Turn Her Wish Into a Fact 


A YEAR or so ago this woman didn’t know 
one note from another. Today she plays 
the piano—entirely by note—better than many 
who have been playing for years. Here she 
tells how she learned and why it was so easy. 
Thousands of others, from school children to 
men and women of 50 to 60, have also learned 
music in the same easy way.. 
FROM the time I was a child, I have always cate 
had a yearning and longing to play the piano. aati i 





















Often I felt that I would gladly give up half yee 
of my life if some kind fairy would only turn INE 


my wish into a fact. You see, I had begun 


think I was too old to learn, that only some 


sort of fairy-story magic could give me the 
ability to play. I was 35 years old—and the 
mother of a small family—before I knew 
one note from another. 

Until I learned to lay, hearing music— 
especially the piano—always gave me almost 
as much pain as pleasure. My enjoyment 
of it was always somewhat soured by envy 
and regret—envy of those who could enter- 
tain and charm with their playing, regret 
because I myself had to be a mere listener. 
AndI suppose it is that way 
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longer feel that “I am out of it” at social gather- 
ings. Do you wonder that I so gladly recommend 
the uesthed that has brought me so much pleasure 
and satisfaction ? 

* * 7 * * . 

This woman’s experience is by no means unusual. 
Over 250,000 others—from school children to men 
and women of 50 and 60—have learned to play 
their favorite instrument or learned to sing in the 
same way this woman did. Largely through the 

recommendations of satisfied pupils 





with every one who has to be For Be ° ers OF we have built up the largest schoo 


satisfied with hearing music in- 
stead of playing it. 

Again and again, parties and oth- | Piano 
er social gatherings have been all | Organ 
but spoiled for me. I could enjoy | Violin 
myself until some one suggested | Drums 
music or singing; then I felt ‘‘left Tra 
out’’—a lonesome wall flower—a | Mandolin 
mere on-looker, instead of rt | Clarinet 
of the party. { was misting half |Plute 
the fun. faagohene 

The way I have suddenly blos- 2 
somed out in music (almost over- | Hawaiian 
night, you might pee has been a Guitar 
big surprise to all o know me, 
and to myself as wool: My friends 





Advanced Pupils 


Automatic Finger Control 
Voice and Speech Culture 


of music in the world. 
Whether for beginners or ad- 
vanced pupils, our method is a rev- 





Harmony olutionary improvement of the old 
and and hard-to-learn methods used by 
Composition private teachers, and our method 
Sight Singing | js as thorough as it is sim apie and 
<aattee We teach you in the only 
Ukulele right way—teach you to play or 
— sing entirely BY NOTE. No “trick” 
He of music, no “numbers,” no make- 


shifts of any kind, Yet it is a 


Trombone short-cut _—— simply because 
every ste made so ~ town and 
Tenor Banjo clear, an the total cost averages a 


few cents a lesson, with your mu- 
sic and everything included. 








seem to think it must be that I had 
e previously undiscovered genius for the piano. But 
if there was any genius about it, it wasn’t on my 
pert but in the lessons I took—a new and simpli- 
ed. method that makes it remarkably easy for any- 
one to add music or singing to their daily lives. Any- 
one anywhere can now learn to pla: r any instrument 
or learn to sing just as easily as I did. All the hard 
yet, all the big expense, all the old difficulties 
ve been swept away by this simple new method. 
I learned entirely by home study—in my spare 
time—from fascinating Print-and-Picture lessons 
that make everything so simple and easy that one 
simply can’t go wrong on them. I call it a short- 
cut way to learn—it is so much simpler and so en- 
tirely different from the old and hard-to-understand 
methods. I know that I made better and faster 
progress than I ever could by bothering with a pri- 
vate teacher or joining a class. In fact, while I 
don’t like to brag, within 6 months after I tok 
my first lesson, my playing was better than that 
of many of my friends who had studied two or 
three years under private teachers. 
J only regret is that I didn’t know of this 
vg 4 wonderful method years before. The ability 
y is such a great comfort. No matter how 
pet I am alone, I never get lonesome—I can al- 
ways turn to my piano for amusement. I am 
never at a loss for a way to entertain callers. I no 


When learning to play or sing is 
60 easy, why continue to confine your enjoyment 
of the music to mere listening? Why not at least let 
us send pe | our free book? Just now we are making 
a special offer that cuts the cost per nin two— 
send your name now before this special offer is with- 
drawn. No ps pet aa | use the coupon or send 
your name and address in a letter or on a tcard, 
please write your name and address plainly. 


U. S. School of Music, 573 Brunswick Bldg., N.Y. 
——-—-— COUPON --—-—-—---— 

le u. G. Ghent of Muste, p ae Gramsatch Gig, 
Without obligation, ray send me your book, **Musie 


Lessons in Your Own Home,”’ and particulars of your 
| special offer. I am interested in the following course 


| (Name of instrument or course.) 

| SD inn idk sk cus dads 030062 Sieanda rents suetebevase 

| Please write plainly 

| Misi ie sks os ci cddescced ccucnxdodabadsoevoteadinncavke 
ER iiacansonidisechtintes>atmintiamesiiad State........ 
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Per Hour 
g and Taking Orders. 
Saelaate Snecessary. Ses BERT 
made $8 first day, with new patent- 
ed Moore Automatic Self-Winding 
Gothos Line and Reel, approved by 
ood Housekee ping, prevents dirt, 
knots and ta indoors or 
out. Don’t overlook this— “ee us prove it best 
money maker. Sample Free to Workers. 
UNIVERSAL APPLIANCE COMPANY 
Dept. °325. 57 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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is pouring Sunlight 
into 341,000 homes 


Tonight,. perhaps while you creep 
closer to a dingy, smoking oil lamp 

Better to see the fine print, a simple, 
trouble-free machine is:automaticai- 
ly mixing a littl UNION CAR- 
BIDE with.water in 341,000 homes 

to. produce a soft, white light that 
shines with the radiance of the noon- 
day sun. 


What is UNION CARBIDE? 
UNION CARBIDE is a chemical com- 
pound produced in the-intense heat of the 

electric furnace. When mixed with water 
in the automatic mixing machine a gas is 
released to yield a many-fold service in 
your home. 
—to light at ot the twist of fingers your 
home, with gae-light 
many ens "brighter than.city gas. Safe. 
Eye-saving. 
——to give you the hottest cooking flame 
known, fuel for ir » fuel for water 
heating. Boils coffee in four minutes. 
Costs less to use than oil. Clean, odor- 
less-Aame. Banishes the slow, hot range 
from the kitchen in summer. 

Direct-from-Factory Prices— 
No Waste 

UNION. CARBIDE produces the high- 
est possible yield. Basy to get: Comes 
to you swiftly from the nearest of our im- 
mense: chain Of warehouses at direct-fac- 


tory prices. In blue and gray drums, 
—_ sealed. Keeps indefinitely. 


Ruining Your ge 
= good-bye = the messy, dangerous ~~ 
Bara to fe. Light and cosk with UNION 

Mail 
Fill out coupon and mail now—TODAY. 


Carbide @ Bidg. 
28 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
WEast 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


| Please send me MN CARBIDE Lights 
ature on UNION ting. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


hand away, the little hand L had kissed as it 
covered my lips. It gave me ineffable pleas- 
ure to see her blushing so radiantly: Could 
I maintain the: deception until L had’ kissed 
her lips? 

“T am not so well today?” I asked anx- 
iously, remembering how she had babbled 
that all hope was gone. Was I, after all, so 
low; would I not recover to have my reward? 
‘‘Who told you ?” I asked querulously. 

“You are: not so well,’’ replied Winona 
“Patty told me; she knows. You are very 
low, I fear. But we must not talk of that, 
must not think of it. Let us talk of some- 
thing more cheerful.”’ 

She bustled around the room, flinging 
back the coverings to the window so that the 
last. rays of the sun illumined the room. It 
did my heart good to see her busying herself 
in little, unimportant things for me. 

“Of you, of ourselves, for instance,” I 
suggested. 

“Of the others, all danger over now.”’ 

“Of ourselves,’’ L persisted. ‘‘Winona, has 
ey occurred to. you. how foolish we have 


“T. was foolish but once,” she retorted. 

“That day?”’ 

“In the cabin.” 

“That. was foolish, very foolish,’’ I said, 
seeing an opening. 


how foolish it was to spurn me, because—”’ 

She had seated herself by my side again 
but. snatched her hand away from where it 
had. rested. on the bed covering, seeing mine 
approaching, 

“You deliberately choose to misunder- 
stand me, always,”’ she said. ‘I was foolish 
that day,—to care the least little bit for you 
to show it, I mean.’ 

“Then you did care for me that day?” 

There was no answer. 

**Winona, you did?” 

Her head: nodded ever so slightly. 

“A little bit, that day, in the cabin,’’ she 
murmured. ‘But. that was long ago.”’ 

“Yes, and many things have happened 
since then. Captain Weatherbee is to lead 
the blushing and beautiful Winona Dean to 
the altar, now that the war is over; he told 
me so himself.” 

“Then. he takes considerable for granted, 
he’d better ask me about. it. first,’”’ snapped 
Winona and would have taken the words 
back that moment had it been possible: 

My suspicions were at last confirmed. I 
raised on my elbow and caught her hand. 

Winona, he hasn’t. asked you to marry 


“Many a. time. Let loose my hand. 
You’ll make yourself. worse. Qh, oh, oh, 
T must go!” 

“*You haven’t: promised’ to marry him?” 

“What if L have?’’ defiantly. 

“But ms haven’t?” 

No answ 

“Winona,” L said feebly, falling. back on 
the bed. “It’s all over with me, I’m of no 
account now; but I’d like to have one: thing 
cleared up before it’s too late.” 

“Before it’s too late?”’ she cried, horror- 
stricken. 

“Yes, ‘T’m.down:and.out.now. But tell me 
this, tell me the truth as you. value your soul, 
as you would give mine peace. Did you ever 
promise to marry Tom Weatherbee?” 

She hung her head, blushing furiously. 

“Tell me.’ 

A. voice. so low and faint I could. hardly 
catch it, but no song of birds or angels could 
compare with it. 


L was only half content. 
“But you told me-you were going to: marry 


im.” 

Open rebellion was declared, regardless of 
consequences. 

“You believed him when he said he was 
going to marry me; we believed him with- 
out ever coming to learn the truth of me; 

you left me to him, you threw me at him. 
Why didn’t I have the right to say I was 
going. to marry , as much as he to say 
the same to you? And I would marry him, 
too, this very day, if he’d' ask me again, and 
I think he’s going to this very night.” 

The time had come to expose the decep- 


tion. 
“T think he’ll not,’’ I said steadily. 
‘*You: think he’ll not?’’ 
‘‘No,. for you'll. be the promised. wife of 
another man maar | Neem he’ll have: no 
opportunity to with you.” 
‘fl can net guess:who the other man might 
be,” this.even more: defiantly than. ever. 


‘*‘When you knew [ loved |, 
you, when you. acknowledged. you loved: me; 
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Ira Shook, of Flint, Did That 
Amount of Business in I Day 
~—making and selling Popeorn Cri 
with this machine. He. says in letter 
dated March 1, 1921:-“I. started out with 
nothing, now have: $12,000.00 all. made. 
from Crispettes.” Others have amazing 
records: Gibbs says: “Sold: $50.00 first night!” 
Erwin’s little boy makes $35.00 to $50.00 ev 
Saturday afternoon. Meixner reports 
business in one day. ag: Be writes: $700.00 
ahead first. two weeks,”’ ter’s letter says: 
During March, 


“sold $40.00 in four hours.” 
1921, Turner was. offered $700.00 eae profit 








above cost of. his investment to sell. There is 
money — lots of — Crispettes. Times 
make aos of these records were 





im 1921 —were made while 
hard: times and are 
Location oben s no. differ- 
It’s common for 
“macttines to make $10: 
00 profit 
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I Start You in Business 


Writeme—get my help. Begin now. Others 
are m money selling You can, 
too! You on’t ned much capital. Experience 
not necessary. fF fu erything—secret for- 
mulas, equipment fonshopor store, full directions, 
raw materials, ral Gn etc, , blend chances 
galore everywhere Crowded erect, , amuse- 
ment parks, concessions, wholesaling and’ stores! 


$1000° Month Easily Possible 
Crispettes: are a delicious, delightful confection. 
People-never get.eno’ Always come for more. 
Raw materials are plentiful and cheap. _— make 
enormous profits. Trade grows by leaps and 
bounds. It’s an easy, pleasant and fascin’ 


business, Send t card for” for Bustrated book of 
facts. Contains en and women 


a er to start. Explains 
ost successful Ss Site all information needed, 
it's Free! Write Now! Address 

LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
337 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per _Per Cent. 


A Free Trial ‘Pesiinge 1 is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, aprominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., discovered a. process. of. making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. = named it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the er 
and all thatis required is cold wae to make a 
paint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dura- 
ble for outsideor inside painting,. It is the cement 
principle applied te paint. It adheres to any sur- 
face, wood, stone or brick,, spreads and looks like 
oil po and costs about one-fourth as muci: 

A free trial package will be mailed to you, 
color card and full information. showing you. how 
you can save a good many dollars. Write today, to 

A. L.. RICE, Inc. 
Manufacturers, 3C North Street,. Adams, N. Y. 
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Help Wanted 


We pectye me = the services of an ambitious 


some special scuete right in 
loeality. te El =. is oye and ified. Pay 
is exceptional © previous experience is re- 
quired, as ait yee is necessary is a willingness on 
your part to.carry out our instructions. If. 


. at. present em ed, we can use your spare time in a 
way that will interfere with your present employ- 
ment—yet pay you well for your time: 


Ee a month, the offer I 
tomake will appeal to you. Your spare 

time will ears wee aeerses Uae e will bring you | 

ima ha income. 

It costs cer to lnvestiantes Write me 

L will) send. you full — ars a return and 

a= gece that you can decide for 


yourself 
- ALBERT MILES, Gen. Employment Dept. 


Manager 
6463 American Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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then mimicking her voice as best I could: 
**You were a naughty, perverse girl to spurn 
my love that day in the~cabin, Winona, 
dear.”” Again’ in my natural voice: ‘And 
now that I’ll never ask for it. again—” 

She did not stir from her place at the side 
of the bed, she did not snatch her hand away, 
she simply scorned me with her glance of 
contempt. 

“It is what I might have expected,” she 
said finally, her voice cutting. ‘‘So you were 
awake at the last and heard what I said? 
Well, thank goodness, you didn’t hear it all.’ 

ow asn’t that enough?”’ 

“You didn’t hear me say hes I only 
pitied you, that I wanted to do what I could 
to make the time seem pleasant, that Patty 
had come and asked me to stay with you for 
a while, so she might go out? -And I pitied 
you, and while Patty smoothed the pillows 
and maybe gave you a kiss now and then, 
I acted for you,—acted, acted, do you hear? 
do you understand ?—so that you might have 
something to occupy your thoughts.”’ 

That was a poser, had she been acting, 
after all, had she indeed only taken pity on 
me,—helpless, on my death-bed as she 
thought? No, I did not believe she was that 
much a mistress of the make-believe. 

“They say pity is akin to love, Winona,’ 
I suggested. ’ 

“They say lots of things.”’ 

She was angry in real earnest now and 
prepared to leave the room. And Weather- 
bee was to see her that night. It was my 
turn to be humble. ‘ 

‘“‘Winona, dear, I’m sorry to have vexed 
you,’’ I said meekly. ‘I did happen to hear 
the last few words you spoke, but it was very 
ungentlemanly of me to repeat them, to let 
you know. Winona, dear, I’m sorry, will 
you forgive me?” 

She turned, expectant, half forgiving, and 
waited. 

“‘And Winona, dear, I was wrong that day 
in the cabin, I’ve been wrong, stupid, stub- 
born, ever since. I'm sorry, dear, and I want 
you to forgive me.’’ 

She came a step or two nearer and whis- 
pered softly, “‘I do-forgive you, Joe.” 

‘Joey, dear, you mean,”’ I urged. ‘Do you 
remember, Winona, you called me that once 
that day in the cabin?”’ - 

“T do forgive you, Joey, dear,’’ she whis- 
pered. 

“You mean—Winona, you mean?’ L 
held out my arms to her. ‘‘You mean it is to 
be ‘Joey, dear,’ always hereafter?”’ 

She came to me slowly, her face shining, 
and nestled in my arms. 

“T mean I have been a very_ naughty, 
foolish girl,’”’ she murmured, so low I could 
hear only by holding her close tome. ‘And 
I’m never going to be either naughty or 
foolish or stubborn or proud again, and I 
mean ‘Joey, dear.’ " 

It was a very long speech and there was no 
need of words after that for some time to 
come. Winona was mine! 

It may have been a half-hour later, or it 
may have been two hours, we took no notice 
of the flight of time, till the sound of some 
one entering the house aroused us. 

“It’s Patty,’’ whispered Winona. “We 
must thank her.’’ 

“Thank Patty, for what, dear?’’ 

“She sent me to you; you know, Joey, 
dear—”’ 

I interrupted with a kiss, though her 
words were sweet, indeed. . 

“I’ve a confession to make,’’ I said finally, 
after a long, long time, for there were 
pleasanter, sweeter things to do than to talk. 

‘So soon?’’ demanded Winona, merrily. 

“I was awake when you came in this 
afternoon. I heard every word you said when 
you.were on your knees: regret, love and all.” 
{ was determined to play fair, to confess 
everything. 

Winona drew herself away haughtily; for 
a moment I thought I had lost her again? 
But her beaming eyes reassured me, even 
before she settled back again into my arms. 

teens! a awake and héard everything?” 
she aske 

“Ves - 
Suddenly she buried her face in my 
shoulder; her hot, flushing cheeks against 
mine and whispered, so low I could hardly 
catch the words, vibrant with: happiness, 

“I knew it all the time. 


THE END 


Where Is Your 
Treasure ? 
Where your treasure is, there 
‘will pe heart 8 
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money. $77 and up. 
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160 Gordon Street 


Build a Wholesale Cost! 


Save $200 to $2,000 on a Gordon-Van Tine Home 
or Barn. Our 1922 wholesale prices on building 
material are far below ordinary retail prices, be- 
cause we manufacture in our 4 big mills, and sell at 


Ready-Cut Homes as low as $709 — all material 
complete. Save 17% of lumber and 30 
costs. No extras—permanent construction. 
shipment from nearest mill— Davenport, Ia.; 
Louis, Mo.; Chehalis, Wash.; Hattiesburg, Ries ; 

5,000 Building Material Bargains—Lumber, 8 Sctlows: 
screens, paint, roofing, flooring, windows at whole- o 


Barns and Farm Buildings 
Easy to build. Save - Barns, hog houses, corn-cribs, 
houses, feeding shed, ete. Book 


Gord on-VanTine Co |; i- aac oaees 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
a a — A Address 


‘Prompt 


These Books 
FREE! 
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“Buliding f sicrial Catalog 
Barn Bosk—Shows #4 , A 
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.f 160 Gordon St., Davenport, Ia. 
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Why You Will Succeed 
im Western CANADA 


Come to Canada! cries opportunity. Here mencan succeed. 
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living conditions are good. Crop conditions are 
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Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


MEN—BOYS OVER 16 SHOULD 
_ SEND COUPON IMMEDIATELY 
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How Many Objects Beginning With “S” Can You Find in This Picture ? 


Here’s a picture ly hr a lot of objects beginning with the letter “S.” The object of the game is to find the 

















most. Twenty cash prizes will be given for the twenty best lists of words submitted in this Puzzle Game. The per- 


sons sending in the largest and nearest correct list of “S-words” will win 1st prize, the second best, 2nd prize, etc. 
Without any trouble whatever you can readily see such objects as “shovel,” “saddle,” “store” and “steeple,” can’t you? Well, the 


others are just as plain, but the idea is to see who can find the most. I wonder how many of these “‘S-words”’ you can find? Can you 


find twenty, or thirty, or how many? It’s lots of fun—try it. 


Every object has been drawn plainly so everybody can recognize it. There are none hidden yes can 
see them at a glance. No ag to turn the picture upside down or sideways, or tilt it, this way or 
that. Jot each word down a + you see t 5G and when your list is complete send it in to The Gentle- 
woman Magazine and try for the big pi 





This is not a subscription contest. You don’t need to send in a subscription to win.a prize unless 
iz want to, but our bonus rewards for boosters make the prizes bigger where subscriptions are sent in. 
f your puzzle answer is awarded first prize by the judges, and you have not sent in any subscriptions, 
you will win $20, but if you would li to win more than $20, we are meleng the following special 
offer, whereby yeu can win bigger. cash prizes by sending in $3 or $5 worth of subscriptions for The 
Gentlewoman Magazine. 


THE PRIZES | _Here’s the Plan 


If your answer to the “‘S-word’’ puzzle 
Minning Answers Will Receive Prizes as Follows: is reréea first prize by, the judges and 
you have sent in three dollars’ worth of 
Prizes given if Mesvors ‘ieee wort | MAGAZINE you will win, $900 instead of 

~ ven wor wo! you w 8 
20 Grand osub- ofsubscrip- of subscrip- $20; second prize, $375; third prize, $200, 
Prizes fs 2 tions are tions are (See second column of prize list). 
are sent sent sent or, if your answer wins first prize and 


Ist Prize.... 20.00 00.00 1,000.00 you — 1 Bony in har: pal worth of 
2nd Prine 15.00 +375.00 : 750.00 |» sine, sou wilt receive $1,000 as your prise 





rd Prize... 10.00 200.00 400.00 brize, 8100, ele. (See ‘rlze,, $190: ied 

rize.... le . ze % er . 
5th Prize... 6.00 7600 150.00 | cttes cmeset Ont ts gre’ co alt es 
6th Prize... 5.00 50.00 —°100.00 | in,,the, sume, manner, It, takes but five 


an Se. Se eel pet amen 


00 You’ | Bo it oa,” get a few _sub- 
9th Prize... 3.00 15.00 30.00 | script to T GENTLEWOMAN 
20.00 


MAGAZINE » It is by far the best home 
10th to 15th 2.00 10.00 casting pulsed fee tke priest 


16th to 20th 1.00 5.00 10.00 filled with splendid stories, fashions, de- 


partment for fancy work and articles on 
Seasonable topics, etc. 


THE GENTLEWOMAN MAGAZINE: 3 YEARS, 50c 

















Observe These Simple Rules 


1, Any man, vemnee. boy or girl etn in the 
U. 8. but residing outside of New York City, who 
is not an ag yd of The Gentlewoman Magazine, 
or a membe the employe’s a os sub- 
-“ an Cnemer. It costs nothing to 

* All answers must be mailed a, “March 30, 

BS Answers should be written on one side of > 

per only and words numbered 1, 2, 3, 

vrite your full name rg address on each same 
in_ the upper right hafid corner. Do not write 
subscribers’ names or anything else on same paper 
or list of words; use separate sheet. 

Only’ words found ry the English dictionary 
will be counted. Do not use compound, hyphen- 
ated or obsolete words. * Me either the singular 
or plural. 

5. Words of the same spelling can be used only 
once, even though used to designate; different ob- 
ects. The same objects can be named only once; 
owever, any visible part of the object may also 
be named. 

6. The person sending in the largest and nearest 
correct list of words will win first prize, etc. 
Neatness, style or handwriting have no bearing 
upon deciding the winners. 

7. Candidates may co-operate in answering the 
puzzle, but only one prize will be awarded to any 
one household; nor will prizes be awarded to 
more than one of any group outside of the family 
where two or more have béen working together. 

8. the event of a tie for any prize on py 
the full amount of such prize will be paid to 
each tied participant. 

9. All answers will receive the same consider- 
ation regardless of whether or not subscriptions for 
The Gentlewoman Magazine are sent in. 

. Three New York business men, having no 
connection with The pep naan gy Magazine, will 
be selected to act as judges to decide the winners, 
and participants agree to ae the de¢ision of 
= ud “ as final and conclu 

judges will meet directiy following close 

ch and of ey and 
erat list m words will be published in The Gen- 
ot Magazine just as quickly thereafter as 


ble. 
Extra Puzzle Picture Free on Request 














Dept. 104, 615 W. 43rd Street - 


The Gentlewoman Magazine.” New You NY, 


Copyright, 1922, by Gentlewoman Magazine, 
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OYS and girls, did you know that more men were needed - 


behind the battle-line in the World War than were-actually 
at the front? 

By the same token, you may or may not know that, in the 
production of a motion-picture, more men are needed behind 
the camera than in front of it. The movie fans are apt to think 
only of the star and other players, but it takes more than that 
to make a motion-picture, just as it takes more than one swallow 
to make a summer. 

In the making of a feature production there is a minimum 
of thirteen people on the set, in addition to the actors. First 
there is the director, who is the Chief Mogul. He has an assis- 
tant, whose duty it is to see that the players are made up and 
all mechanical arrangements are complete when the order to 
*shoot’’ comes. 

Then come the all-important camera men. There is a first 
camera man, a second camera man, and an assistant camera 
man. That is the usual number, but there are often more when 
big spectacles or particularly important and difficult scenes are 





Even the author, Rupert Hughes, is among this group. 


Cs 


Back Stage on the Movie Lot 


Some interesting facts—By Fred G. Jopp 


A 
dangerous fall is being rehearsed before the picture is “shot” 


He that can not obey, can not command. 


Franklin 
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All these men were required to “shoot” the lone horseman, 


who happened to be Will Rogers 


being photographéd. For instance, a certain company recently 
wrecked a street-car. It would have been disastrous to miss 
any of the action, so six lenses recorded the event. : 

Five electricians are necessary on an’ average, while mob 
scenes take more. One or two of these manipulate spot-lights 
and the others busy themselves with the big bank-lights. Prac- 
tically every ‘interior is lighted with electricity, and artificial 
illumination is now sometimes used outdoors—when it is neces- 
sary to accentuate the rays of the unobliging sun with the big 
studio lamps. 

To this list of the men behind the camera must be added 
the “‘grip,’* who moves things about; the property man, who is 
responsible for the thousand and one “‘props’’. used in every 
picture; and the continuity clerk, who keeps track of the scenes 
filmed and of changes made in the script. 

This takes no account of the vast number of people in the 
various departments of a big studio. The departments include 
scenario, casting, costumes, art, production, publicity, property, 
electrical, plaster, planing-mill, accounting and other executive 
branches. At the movies think of the men behind the scenes. 


How Johnnie Woodpecker Lost His Voice 


cert: Princess Lovely, Queen of- the 
iries, had promised a pretty red cap to the 
one that sang the sweetest, and every bird, .est oak, twitterin 
large and small, was doing his level best to sparkling coats 
win that cap. Even Mr. Blackbird, who al- sk 
ready had a purple cap that reached down 


Teer birds were getting ready for a con- 
‘a 


else for the prize, for as he said to Mr. Owl, 
it would show up against his black coat 
better than the purple one. The larks were 
up earlier than usual that morning, prac- 
tising and filling the dawn with such de- 
lightful music that little Bobby got right up 
without waiting to be called a second time. 
Across the grove Lady Dove sang 
softly to her mate and preened her 
pretty throat in the first sunbeams 
that raced over the hill. “I hardl 
need a new cap, do I?’’ she asked, 
and her admiring mate answered, 
“You certainly do not; with that 
lovely tan coat of yours, the soft 
pink and green cap you are wearing 
now looks better than red would.” 
Yet Lady Dove went to the concert 
and tried her best for the cap. “ 
love to sing,’’ she explained, ‘‘and 
I want to hear the others sing.” 
As the sun peeped into the nest 
that brimmed over with baby robins, 
Father. Robin greeted him with a 
burst of song that made the roses 
hold their breath to listen. ‘He 
will surely win the red cap,” the 
said, as they modded their pin 
emphatically in the gentle 
e bluebirds were having 
rehearsal of their.own in the tall- 


¥ 


i” 


By Ann K. Robinson 


and chi 
ashing 
y fallen to earth. 





How pictures showing the interior of an automobile 
are taken. Every ‘man shown is nécessary 


ike bits of blue 
“There are so many 
of us, we should be able to carry off the 
to his shoulders, was as anxious as any one prize; we could take turns wearing it.” 
‘‘Dee-dee,”” sang Tommy Chickadee, ‘‘my 
song does not have many words, but my 
voice is clear and sweet, and I do need some- 
thing to brighten up this dull brown coat; a . 
red cap will be just the thing, so I shall do 
my best.’’ Mr. Oriole said nothing. To be 
sure-his own cap was black, but it matched 


bis.shining wings perfectly and contrasted so 
well with his bright orange coat that Mrs. 
Oriole told him he had better leave good 
enough alone; so he spent the morning sip- 
ping apple-blossom honey and singing to him- 
self, just for the pure joy of hearing himself. 

In the barn doorway Mr. Owl shook the 
sleep out of his eyes and blinked. ‘*Who?’’ 
he inquired. ‘“Not you,’’ answered a saucy 
blue jay who was passing at that moment, 
“you couldn’t stay awake long enough to 
sing, even if you did have any kind of a 
voice, which you haven't.” “I am not 
asleep nowy’ defended Mr. Owl. “I shut 
my eyes because the sun hurts them, but I 
guess you are right about my voice,” 
and so saying, he flew across the loft 
to the haymow and settled himself 
for another nap. What did he need 
of a red cap to travel about in the 
night when no one could see it? He 
intended to waken up in plenty of 
time for the concert, but it was hela 
in the fern dell on the other side of 
the grove and he missed it entirely. 

Little Jenny Wren came in late, 
skipping restlessly about on her seat, 
which was the first branch of the 
chestnut tree that Bushytail lived in. 
“T am so uneasy about my babies, 


ing away, their 


may I try my part first and go home 
early?’ she asked politely, and 
Princess Lovely agreed to let her sing 


first. So Jenny opened the concert 
with a lullabye song that made each 
bird think of his own babies. 

“It was 4a sweet little song,” 
praised Princess Lovely, “‘but you 
seemed so nervous; you cut off your 
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Communities having that grade of electric light and 
power service which is possible only when the com- 
pany receives fair treatment and is “given a chance” 
will be found by comparison to be the leading com- 
munities in the country industrially, commercially 
and socially. 


Also it will be found that many of the 1,600,000 
present owners of electric light and power company 
securities are citizens of these progressive com- 
munities. Not only have they invested their savings 
wisely and well, but they are helping their com- 
munity to grow, and its neighboring territory to 
develop. é 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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words and kept moving about so, that you 
made me nervous too.” “I can’t help it, 
I am always this way when I am away from 
my babies,’’ said Jennie, and away she flew, 
more interested in her little loved ones than 
she was in securing the red cap. 

Lady Dove came next, for she, you know, 
sings best early in the day. With a soft 
cooing voice that made her mate love her 
more than ever, she sang the song he heard 
so often from her pretty throat—a song of a 
tiny home rocked in the tallest poplar tree. 

Tommy Chickadee sang as long as he had 
any breath left, and Mr. Blackbird strutted 


out in the open place that served as a stage . 


and did his best; but, somehow, his voice 
sounded choked and strange even to himself. 

The lark sang of early morning sunrise, 
when the-sleep elves are chased by the sun- 
beams until they hide under the pebbles at 
the edge of the bubbling brook; the blue- 
birds sang in chorus, adding to the effect by 
flashing the sunbeams with their glistening 
wings, forgetting that this was a contest of 
voices and not one of feathers. How Mr. 
Robin sang! Never had Mother Robin 
heard him do so well, even when he sang to 
her while she warmed the three little blue 
eggs. ‘He will surely win the red cap,” 
nodded the pink roses. ‘‘Won’t it look lovely 
with his red breast?’ 

Johnnie Woodpecker came last and every 
one settled himself to hear some real singing, 
for Johnnie’s voice was considered to be one 
of the best in the fern dell. And they were 
not disappointed this morning, for his sweet 
notes filled the air and were carried on the 
west breeze over to the barn where Mr. Owl 
snoozed away, and penetrated his dreams. 

“You did splendidly,’’ said Princess Lovely, 
“vou did the best of them all. “But what 
was wrong with you today?”’ she asked, turn- 
ing to Mr. Blackbird.” “It must have been 
those cherries,’’ replied Mr. Blackbird with a 
crestfallen look. They were so bitter and 
they puckered up my throat so that I can 
hardly talk, let alone sing; Johnnie Wood- 
pecker told me he ate them to improve his 
voice, and I ate some of them too, but they 
spoiled my voice,’’ he ended in a sob; tucking 
his head under his black wing, as if ashamed 
of himself for being such a failure. 

Princess Lovely looked at Johnnie severely, 
“‘Why did you tell him that?’’ she asked in 
s0 stern a voice that every bird trembled ahd 
the pink roses nodded harder than ever. ‘‘He 
has a pretty hood already,’”’ Johnnie de- 
fended himself, ‘‘and I have none but this 
dull brown, and I knew that with him out of 
the contest I had no one else to fear,”” and 
Johnnie hung his head. , 


For a long time no one moved; the cap in 


Princess Lovely’s hand gleamed in the sun- 
light, the bright red feathers folding over 
each other like petals of a chrysanthemum. 


“T will keep my word; the red cap goes to | 


the one who sang best,’’ said Princess Lovely, 
as she slipped it over Johnnie’s head, ‘‘but, 
as a punishment for deceiving your best 
friend, I shall take away your voice forever; 
never again will you sing as you have sung 
today.” 

And now, as Johnnie flaps his lazy way 
across the sunpatches to the tree where his 
dinner waits, all he can say is a raspy 
“Clackity Clack!”’ 





Sugar 
By S. M. Gillam 


“Our sugar is made from sugar cane,”’ 
That’s what my mother said. 
The sugar canes that I have seen 
Are white and striped with red. 


I had a great big lovely one 
My uncle brought to me, 

*’Twas most as big as grandpa’s own, 
An’ good an’ sweet ’s could be. ‘ 


"Twould make good sugar am sure, 
All powdered smooth and fine, ~* 

But what about the stripes of red? 
There were a lot on mine. 


My color-chart says pink is made 
By mixing red and white, 

I tried it with my crayons too, 
I’m sure it is all right. 


So when they grind up sugar canes, » 


Just any one would think 
That all those red stripes with the white 
Would make our sugar pink. . i 
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|, WAKE UP! 


Start Spring Work in 
a pair of 


i) CROMPTON 
: All-Weather 


4| CORDUROYS 


Thepants that resist water, 
wear, and weather. 


You will know them by the 
label in the waistband. 


You will like them because 
of the comfort and long 
wear in every pair. 





Ask Your Clothing Dealer 


to show you the famous 
“All-Weather” Test and the 
“* All-W eather” Label in the 
waistband, 















Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc. 
































MARCH, 1922 
What Bird Is This? 


URTH list of questions in the Contest. 
Rules and first list in December Farm 
ournal. ~ 
16. My nest is made of grass, on the ground 
under little tussocks. You ‘will have to 
hunt hard before you can possibly find it. 
My eggs are white with irregular brown 
blotches on them. 
My color is black, spotted on the back 
with white and buff. 
My song is sweet and rippling. 
I like all kinds of insects. 
My size is seven and one-quarter inches. 
My name is , 





17. My nest is made of grass, sometimes 
on the ground and sometimes in low bushes. 

My eggs are bluish white with dark spots. 

My color is brown and white, marked. 
with a brown spot at the center and each 
side of my streaked breast. 

My song is like three short call notes with 
a warble at the end. 

You can look for me in the North about the 
first of March. 

I eat seeds of all kinds and crumbs that 
you might throw out. 

My size is six and one-quarter inches. 

My name is 


18. My nest is made of plant fibers. I 
like to build it on a hanging willow over a 
creek or pond. 

My eggs are bluish green, spotted with 
brown. 

My color is greenish yellow on the back, 
with bright yellow below marked with 
orange brown. 

My song is a sharp warble. 

My food is seeds. 

I come north in early spring. 

My size is five inches. 

My name is 














19. My nest is made in a hole in a tree, 
fence-post- or telephone pole. 

My eggs are glossy white. 

My head and throat are bright red. My 
breast is white. My wings and tail are 
black, with white bars on the wings. 

My call is loud and whining. 

I come north about the last of April. 

I eat insects, grubs and some fruit. 

I am larger than ordinary birds, for I 
measure nine and one-half inches. 

- My name is 








20. My nest is made of sticks and twigs 
up in pine trees. 

My eggs are pale bluish gray with a few 
black streaks. 

My color is purple on the head, witha 
greenish blue back that glistens in the sun. 
The rest of my body is black. 

My call is a short, harsh, squeaky note. 

I come early in the spring. 

I eat grain, bugs and worms. 

My size is twelve inches. 

My name is 5 

More questions next month. 








Special Notice: The answers to this con- 
test. must not be sent in until all the ques- 
tions are published. The contest will run 
for five or six months. When the last set 
of questions is published we will make an an- 
nouncement as to the date the answers are 
to be sent in. 

Many letters have been received enclos- 
ing answers to the first set of questions. If 
you carefully read the “Rules for Contest” 
in the December Farm Journal, you will see 
it says “‘at the end of the contest,” etc. 


Save the Birds 
891,597 good folks have signed this. 


Pledge: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectivr- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and address, 
enciose ten cents, send it to us, and your 
name will be enrolled and the club button 
and twenty-page guide sent you. If a two- 
color Certificate of Membership is desired, 
send twenty-five cents additional. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Remember this date: Friday, ril 
14, is Bird Day of The Liberty 1 
Bird Club. 
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Murphy Varnish—for over fifty years an 
invisible preserver of beautiful surfaces. 
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Magic Newness 
for Home and Car 


On your car or in your home— 
wherever the sheen of newness has 
faded and left a surface dull and 
drab from wear—Murphy Da-cote 
or Murphy Univernish will work a 
miracle in rejuvenation ! 
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These popular products are the em- 
bodiment of the same high stand- 
ards which have made three genera- 
tions of master painters prefer 
Murphy Varnishes for their finest 
surfaces. They are Murphy profes- 
sional quality in small cans for 
home use. 


Da-cote is the Motor Car Enamel 
with a Pedigree—Murphy Varnish 
ground with finest pigments. Two 
million motorists say. anyone can 
use it and do a good job at home. 
Da-cote flows on like cream and 
brush marks quickly disappear. It 
dries overnight and leaves a sur- 
face hard and brilliant as glass. 
Costs about two dollars. Also fine 
wherever an opaque and lustrous 
enamel is required. Used on farm 
implements, it protects from rust 
and makes them last years longer. 
Da-cote comes in black and white |i 
and ten colors. ).( 


Murphy Univernish 
Clear and in Six wood Colors 


Around the house, use Murphy Un- |/f 
ivernish. One coat brightens up |/At 
floors and trim, snaps out color in’ 

linoleum and makes old furniture }]} 
live again. Of course it won’t turn 
white. Not affected by soap, boil- 
ing water, alkali or even ammonia. 
Wonderfully durable! Ask your |} 
dealer. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK 
N. J. 
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The 
Dougall Varnish Co., Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Associate 
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APN Det Wideawake Chat ARMY ISSUES 
Worksuit YO "pal || 


proof and nteed not to rip. Suit: 
able for ali kinds of work. Five ets 
with fla) Cuff bottoms. May be worn 
with belt or sus- 
penders. Give Khaki Pants * 
waist measure|y ¢ Army ‘ 
“aiaies, jena | foe alley 
ive e' 
ow priceof | Will’ stand lot of hard 
wear. Sizes 



















































} 90 ‘ 28 to 48. 
Bs $1.55 295i, tord3-00 
a “=e | Parcel Post 10c extra ey 
Ht & 10c Parcel Post 
i Y coaliey ARMY TRENCH SHOES 
EI pal gh yh | Winter sports of the Mud Lake Clan of ad Surability. hiade" of tourbest esther. 
“Fe, pe TE Wid kes. Jose h A. Kauer<2> Water proo: i, fire’ resisting and comfortable. 
= i Send No B Mon I oawal : Pp ’ Will outlast ang {inapect wore pace. Every 
I 's : Tentin — Rib Lake, Wis., R. 1, Box 77 By us: Beet mon. 
“ii size, name, address. Pay ILDCAT Clan No. 585, camped out a ale Vale 385 © 
ug: postman nan $6¢ for each . alle ts nal ; $7. 
4 ee Denis ¥ : for — _ om: Bas Png a ce Pesedl Beet 
| bmaen arge apartment for our Clan Castle. Our 
ai) savaee SALES CORP. Clan now numbers thirty. MILITARY EQUIPMENT co. 
ae 1 = Harold A. Deck<S&, Fredericksburg, Pa. 511 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
to Republic I won first prize at ‘the county fair for 
ry tanec << App exhibiting the largest sunflower. PROFESSIONAL TONE 
toque containing hundreds C.E. AllenZa>, Mt. Route, Bellepoint,W.Va. FREE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The members of the Black Hawk Clan 
celebrated the founding of The Wideawakes 
on December 3. A very interesting program 
was given. 

Lloyd A. Meyer 4», R. F. D.6, Sterling, Ill. 

Brothers, if you want to make money, 
raise hogs. I paid $20 for a sow and sold her 
pigs for $125. 

C.A.BaileyZ@>,R.D., Bor1,Weston,W. Va. 

Our Clan made a large meeting place in 
the forest. It is made of hemlock boughs, 













































and is good and warm. and lessons sent on free trial. Violin, Tenor Banjo, 
R. W. Dake@Q@y, R. D. 2, Hammond, N. Y. Mandolin Banjo’ Ukulele’, Galtar, Banjo Guten, 9 
Banjo. Wonderful new @pyrighted system o' note 
. spasie by mail. Four lessons will teach you several pieces. 
00,000 successful players. Do od miss this free trial 4 
. ‘ . Write for booklet. No obligations . 
oe oo Gold for Corn Champions “SLINCERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Ine ; 
I'll pay your fare to my school nearest home. The Brotherhood Council will give $5 in 1815 Orchard Street, Dept. 140, Chicago, Illinois 4 
8 few ray ~4 soar pepatice wi tools ope gold to every Wideawake in good standing 
ab teody a OR, anh — d+ who wins the highest prize at any corn con- *t 
needed. No supplies to bar. test, where there are twenty-five or more RAN SHINE? 
Special Low Rate Wis erse eshoctetns| | competitors. <3 or 
~ ‘ , ican et busy now. there is a corn club in . 
ee en nian ees your county or state, enter at once. If not, This Weather 4 
and PROOF that Rahe 7 o to your county agent, superintendent of : 
of the rut in a ke — B y y ag pe! 7 
on ‘Address My Nearest Shook schools, or to some live man in your com- Prophet 3 
munity, and ask him to start one. Or else ; ; 
Dept.2224, RAHE free rector SUHOOLS get in. touch with the States Relations automatically oe i 
cHicaco ‘cuaameene KANSAS CITY Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Py Fete ge te 
come out for fair weath- 








er. Witch comes out in 
advance of rain or snow, 


Former price $ 


’ $1.50. Now 
Mending a Rubber Boot Sciettificaliy mae tend sent postpaid 


A rubber boot that has had a hole punched wood, Swiss cottage style on receipt of _ 3 
with thermometer, elk’s . 


in it by a stub is as good as spoiled; at | I head, etc. Order today. Guaranteed Reliable, : 
east, I always supposed so until recently. KEYDEL BROS. 2421 Mt. Elliott Ave., Depte23, Detroit, Mich. a 
Any boy can nied ss rubber boot if he will westhaeemathns a 1a 

go at it in the right way. Procure at the 


drug-store an ounce or two of pure rubber AGENTS: 72 A WEEK 5: 
gum. Cut this into small pieces and cork |. 
’ y)))) a 


oo oes + A mcagpemg write and sign 
the Wideawake pledge 

45. Learn Autos 

Nee andTractors 


i Best jobs are constantly offered our 
if graduates because trained from A to Z 
a under our perfected system “‘in over- 
if alls” in our complete shops. Individ- 
; 





j 
| 
Michigan & Ontario 9th & Oak Washington, D. C. 
i 
















ual, personal instruction. 





i Earn big money as engine expert, shop 
i} foreman, or engineer, etc.; or have a 
4 business of your own. 18 years of suc- 


i 
; 
1 it tightly in a bottle with three times its 
A - cess; 7,000 graduates 
: New classes 


bulk of benzine. For patches, use pieces 
cut from useless rubber boots. Wet the 
place to be mended with benzine, and scra 
it well, repeating several times. Treat the 
other side of the patch in a similar manner. 
Then apply a good coating of the dissolved 
rubber to both boot and patch, and let them 
dry until they do not feel sticky. Next apply 
Pia the rubber again to both, and-press t 
is SPRINGHELD RBI together by the use of weights or clamps for 
he several — ae yor ages — 
if - ous articles can -men in this way a ARKER MFG. CO. Coal St. Dayton, Ohio 
$3.5 Sutoty S.0. care small cost. Jim Reardon, Washington. * i ‘A 


rite or 


: CLEVELAND 
: Automobile School 
1823 E. 24th St., Cleveland, Ohio 






































WONDERFUL 
a eras ese enter, mise sewinc AWL 
ie First = ay 41 i j * hte > = 
eit ape long, w weight 7 lbs | The Wideawakes ana cw : 
‘ shoot shot. "Tle makes 6.3 a wonderful onion, Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow ad P e. 
; _ fj The smooth barrel can be interchanged bi by po od. in f 
f. 5 minutes. Millions of Bird or Every farm boy should become a member. : x 
Hi 3 cents each. To join, copy ce P write nome end r, 
i, . STOKES KIRK . 10TH STREET address, vend us, your name w: reich maeertatt 
i] te n= mth di = enroll and the button and folder will be 
a sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, a ple 
1S tam ad assessments. Wideawakes now num- 
tH ber 42,992; 624 clans have been formed. 
ri Membership Certificate printed 7. two 
' P| colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
: 
i if PLEDGE: I desire to become a member 
: of The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
ae fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe ||, 
' {3 in farming, and to have a brotherly love 
i for farm boys everywhere. ; 
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How Boys: and Girls 
“Made Money ~ 


~~ ve vee Se ew Te TTS eS + 


are eager to earn their own spending- 
money. <A teacher of eighth-grade boys and 
girls placed this question as a subject for 
their English work: ‘What age you doing, 
or what have you done, to make money?” 

A very few admitted that they had earned 
none at all. The answers of the others, 
greatly condensed, are given here as sugges- 
tions to our young folks who are anxious to 
make money. 

The champion money-maker set up a 
bicycle repair shop in a shed back of his 
home, and in the two months’ vacation 
earned $98, above expenses for materials. 
Others wrote: 

“T load the bread wagons that go out from 
a small bakery near my home each morning.” 

“TI take care of a neighbor’s baby for three 
hours every Saturday and am paid a dollar. 
Occasionally the ehild is left with me during 
the evening, at the same rate, while the 
parents attend some entertainment.”’ 

“T take care of a neighbor’s chickens while 
the owner takes trips or goes visiting.” 

“During vacation my brother and I bought 


‘oranges in the country at fifteen cents a 


dozen, and sold them to our town neighbors 


i at thirty-five cents a dozen.”’ 


“T trap gophers for the farmers on the 
edge of town, at so much apiece. My wire 
traps last indefinitely, it does not take much 
time, and is clear money.” 

“I work in the mailing-room of an evening 
‘paper, at fifty cents an hour.”’ 

“After school each day I work in the pack- 
age elevator of @ store, at twenty-five cents 
an hour. Usually put in about three hours. 

“I chop wood at twenty-five cents an 
hour, earning about $2 a week and strength- 
ening my-muscles better than in the gym.” 

‘By cutting neighbors’ lawns and our own 
I usually earn $1.50 each Saturday.”’ 

“Cutting fruit at a-cannery during the 
summer, gives me all my spending money for 
ayear. One can put in whatever time wished 
and is paid thirty-five cents a box. 

“I deliver papers from an auto—750 a 
morning—and am paid a regular salary of 
$20 a month. A man drives the car. 

“T raise pigeons all the year round and, 
having found a regular market, clear good 
money.’ 

“I sell papers in a hospital, carrying several 
kinds and a weekly magazine.” 

“‘Caddying at the golf club pays me from 
$1.75 to $2.75 a day. They pay seventy-five 
cents for a 9-hole game, $1 for 18 holes. By 
carrying two bags whenever I can, I double 
my money.” 

“Traised pappiesona vacant lot, and cleared 
$100 selling seed. Sold a few blossoms, but 
the seed is more valuable. They are easy 
to raise, though they require plenty of water 
and regular watering.” 

“T raised parsley to supply a certain meat 
market the year round. I raised it outdoors 
in the summer, and in boxes indoors in the 
winter.” 

“T sorted lemons at $2 a day during the 
summer, and do it occasionally on Saturdays.” 

“T spend but four hours a day in sthool, 
working afternoons in a telephone office at 
$12 a week.” 

“T crochet yokes, babies’ caps and boudoir 
caps for a friend who owns a dry-goods 

r ” 


e. 
“I make kites for little boys and those who 
do not know how, using bright colors, odd 


shapes and fancy tails.” 


“T raise and advertise choice bulbs.” 
Painting leather goods for a novelty store 


» Made one artistic girl’s pin-money. 


One of the boys, almost grown in size, ran 
a press to make bottoms for tin cans, receiv- 
ing a salary of $22.50 a week. 

An older girl mends the family stockings 


and those of an overworked neighbor. One 


picked berries on a ranch, any number 
raised chickens and rabbits and made 
ardens of their own; not a few running 
ttle market-stands along the highways, 
Earting up attractive booths, selling flowers, 
fruits, eggs, and produce of all kinds. Mak- 
Ing chains of eucalyptus buds on wire so 
fine and pliable that she crochets it with an 
ordinary hook was one girl’s job, while an- 
Other simply ore ha beads, called 
so 





them to friends and 
Lee McCrae. 
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BI 
YANK 


WwoRK 
SHIRT 


Where the ordinary work 
shirt has a 48-inch chest meas- 
ure, “Big Yank” has 52. The 
fabrics wear longer. Double 
stitching gives double wear. 
Tell your dealer to show you 
“Big Yank.” If you can’t get 
it, write us. 

















= j 
BiggerCut! Bigger Value! 


These are two reasons why so many men want 
“Big Yank” tisat it keeps twelve factories busy to 
supply them. 


Because we make so many of these shirts, we are 
able to give you better fabrics, bigger cut, better 
workmanship—a bigger value throughout. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Aladdin Homes will save a substantial amount 
for you through eliminating dealers’ profits, sav- 
ing over 18% waste in lumber and lowering labor 
costs in building. Aladdin Homes come to you di- 
rect, thereby reducing freight charges, and are cut 
to fit, saving waste.of lumber and hundreds of hoursof |Full information on the} § - 
carpenter labor. Send for the Aladdin catalog at once. 


Bungalows, Dwellings, Summer Cottages tails of any Aladdin 
Aladdin prices include all the timbered framework, _ | the new book of Aladdi 
millwork, the siding, outside finish, gee shingles, win- ets prank Pom AAlad. 
dows, doors, interior woodwork, lat 
ware, lock sets, paints, stains and varnish. No. 168. 


THE ALADDIN CO., ti2.c02 Gecko baer “Gonesen OncessnclonetTorone, Yoseosees Mason. Jos 











Aladdin system of con- 
struction as well as de- 


Home is contained in 


, glass, nails, hard- [din Book of Homes 























The Religious Convictions 
By William Howard Taft, LL.D. 
and other liberal literature 
SENT 
Address: M. MATHEWS, Room 5-D, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Beauty and Power in New | 


CHANDLER SIX 


Are Merged With Economy 


HEREVER the new Chandler Six 
is shown a verdict of warmest 
approval is registered. 

This car marks a great advance, since 
it realizes the long sought ideal of a beau- 
tiful and powerful medium of individual 

‘transportation brought within reach of 
the modest purse. 


In all that an automobile should have 
—unstinted power, rugged durability, 
velvety riding, ample safety factors, smart- 
ness of line and beauty of finish, the 
Chandler Six meets every test. It will 
render splendid ‘service and still have 
style five years from now. 


It is equally the car for the practical 
man, seeking only sound service, and for 
the woman of taste who looks to the 
art of things. 


(eo. 


The Price That Scraps Previous Motor Car Values 











wood w 


Kinds, 


catalog illustrated in colors. 











eels to fit any runnin 
Wagon parts of a 
Write today for free 
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For trial, a sample of our New Style Copley, 
if you send 2 cents for postage and state size 











Mr. Rogers and Miss Rogers 
and the Farm Bloc 


Continued from page 9 


Board and i want to say that farmers is no 
more dirtier than any one else what are they 
trying to do comma kid us question mark i 
guess if some of them birds that write them 
pieces for the city papers had to work around 
in new jersey shale all day they would 1 get 
loamed up a bit themselves period Well 
about the jime we heard about it Fred 
pr and 

washington d c to capital President 
pot Harding's conference so i went along 
and when we arove we was at once drove in 
a fast hack to the town hall where we had a 
talk with our congressman and we told him 
emphatic _. was on our minds and what 
was he goi o do about it and that the 
farmer had v= worked for a-good thing 
long enough comma and that up to now we 
had not had no power to correct things*and 
that we could’ not live indefinite on mort~- 
gages and high interest rates and that the 
world would soon be flat onto its back if it 
was not so already unless something was 
done for the farmer not soon but NOW and 
we craved action by our chose representatives 
and that while we appreciated all the kind 
words that had been gave us at election time 
that what we wanted now was more than 
mere words period new paragraph O comma 
yes comma i know that them well known farm 
papers, the Magazine of Wall Street and the 
Wall street Journal view with alarm our selfish 
and sordid activities period What do we 
want ask they in tones of dolor arid pained 
surprise question mark what is it we want 
beseech they is it more money for the farmer 
question they question mark You are cor- 
rect the very first time exclamation point 
That is exactly what we want and we are 
going to get it or some of our election time 


freinds of the people are going to get a chanct ~ 


to use there return tickets from capital Wash- 
hington d C while mornfully humming that 
well known tune “i hear you recalling me.”’ 
New sentence and new paragraph. 

Do we mean to say tha we crave more 
money to spend on bathtubs comma talking 
machines comma typewriters comma piannos 
comma zithers and parcheesy boards ques- 
tion mark Has Mammon seared our soals 
with the desire for worldly gain question 
mark are we no longer satisfied to set around 
on our piazzas at night and let the windmill 
blow onto us question mark are we so dead- 
ened to the glory and privelege of working 
ourselfs into premature arteriosclerosis that 
we want to lay down our daily task after a 
mear fifteen or sixteen hour day question 
mark Are we no longer satisfied with the 
simple pleasures of the spelling bee, harvest 
home and bean social but crave the mad 
excitement of the moving picture show 
comma ice cream saloon and etc. yes comma 
dear brothers of the teaming cities that is 
just what we mean period Teo long we have 
been the goose that laid the fatted calf. 
Never again say we exclamation point 
Orators to wash. D. C. ean orate and rage 
and become as roth as they so want about 
the nefarious crimes of the capital Fatm 
capital Bloc and shudder themselves into 
shadders at our selfishness and ete but 
brother Knight of Pythyus remember this 
comma if you want anything to eat the next 
few years and think you may need a new 
paré of pants before 1956 you better urge 
your representatives to Washington to get 
busy and pass the hat for the boys that 
produce the goods from whence vituals and 
pants are made double exclamation point. 
The same old kind’of a sod buster that stood 
by the rude bridge that arched the flood and 
fired the shot heard round the world is now 
standing at the door of capital Congress with 
a slat ready for use and it is safe to say 
that before many. harvest moons have came 
and went that we will get the needed, re- 
quired, desired and other wished for legisla- 
tion period with kindest regards to the wife 
and little arthur i am yours and ete 
Robert W. Rogers. 


Garretson was going-to capi-» 
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3 Spring Is Here 





Now come the Pigs—the Calves—the Colts— 


and the Lambs. 


TIME for your work horses and mules to shed ° 


their winter’s coat. 


—TIME to tone them up—give their systems a 
spring house-cleaning—and drive out the worms. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


A Spring Conditioner and Worm Expeller 


Your COWS that have long been on winter feed need 
the system-toning, bowel-cleansing, pppetizing effects of 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 
calving. It means more milk. 


Puts them in fine condition for 


Your BROOD SOWS will be relieved of constipation and 


ne in fine fettle for farrowing b 


tock Tonic,—which means healthy 


a course 0 
pigs, and a mother 


Dr. Hess 


‘with an ample milk supply to nourish them. ; 
Your SHOATS will be fey benefited by a course of 
v 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. It 


fevered udders and scouring lambs. 


time to stimulate the flow of milk, insuring lambs for the 


early market. 


é. time. 


: es out the worms—stimulates 2 
the appetite and makes them thrive. 


Feed it to EWES before lambin 


It prevents 
eed it after lambing 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic contains Tonics for the digestion 


Laxatives for the bowels, Diuretics for the kidneys, and 


Vermifuges for the worms. 


Always buy it according to the in: of rer herd. Tell 
ve. He 
age to suit. Good results guaranteed. 


PRICES REDUCED— 25 Ib. Pail now $2.25. 100 Ib. Drum now 
$8.00. 6O0c. Package now 50c. $1.25 Package now $1.00. 
Except in the Far West, South, and Canada. 
WHY PAY THE PEDDLER TWICE MY PRICE? 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio 


your dealer how many animals you 














has a pack. 









Save $$ on Roofing 


Wire Fencing-Paints Etc. 





, 95e per roll and Bhipped 
samples aaien Zend ir pac 

D 

mai New catalog just out shows REDUCED 

1 1 ~ nagredl on roofing, fencing and paints. 

ay. 
RY MFG. CO. 218 Metropolitan Bidg. 
St. Louis, Oy! et Bin i] 

































SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 80 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards. If you want Paint, write mg. Do it now. 
I can save you money. Sa/isfaction Guaranteed. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PATENTS 


Send drawing or model for examination 
and report as to patentability. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 

















624 F Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Cooperative Selling 
Continued from page 9 


Wisconsin and Minnesota. In Maine, local 
organizations formed by the Farmers’ Union, 
beginning about 1912, have developed to the 
point of maintaining their own sales office in 
Boston and their own, wholesale houses for 
buying supplies used on the farm. 

The growers of strawberries, potatoes, 
cabbage, spinach and various other truck 
crops in the Norfolk region have shipped 
cooperatively for a number of years. The 
two organizations best known are _ the 
Norfolk Truckers’ Exchange and the Nor- 
folk Truck Growers. The daily market 
news service made available to growers 
through cooperation is most valuable in 
handling perishables, since it enables ship- 
ments to be sent or diverted to the most 
favorable markets. This has been a power- 
ful factor in bringing shippers together 
into organized groups. 

Staple Crops: Grain 

The cooperative handling of grain started 
about twenty-five years ago in Iowa, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and the Dakotas, as a protest 
against the injustices of the line elevator 
system. Its growth was slow until about 
1910, when the idea began to gain rapidly. 
Since 1915 speed has increased, and there 
are today about 4,000 cooperative grain 
elevators, chiefly in the Middle West. These 
are assocjated in a group called the Farmers 
National Grain Dealers Association. In 
Nebraska and Kansas the Farmers’ Union 
has developed large cooperative elevator 
systems, handling many million bushels of 
grain. The Equity, the Gleaners, and other 
smaller fraternal organizations are success- 
fully handling grain cooperatively.- The 
Northwest Wheat Growers’ Association 
handled 15,000,000 bushels. of wheat in 
Washington and Oregon in fts’pool in 1921. 

The plans of the U. S. Grain Growers, 
Inc., are still largely on paper, and are too 
generally known to require any explanation. 
Some 45,000 farmers have pledged their 
grain for five years, and there seems a reason- 
able prospect that this number will steadily 
increase. until the territory is fairly well 
covered. If successful, this is the greatest 
forward step in cooperative marketing, by 
reason of the staple character of the product, 
the very great volume of grain under control, 
and the powerful influence which can be 
exerted on the market. 

Rice is handled cooperatively in Southern 
California and in the Arkansas-Texas section. 


Livestock 


Cooperative shipping of livestock had its 
start at Litchfield, Minn., in 1908. Its 
spread has been very rapid during the past 
two or three years, and there are today be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 local livestock ship- 
ping associations. No figures are available 
as to the total volume of business, but ft is 
evident that it runs highinto the millions. _. 
At Omaha, South St. Paul, Chicago, and 
several other points, cooperative livestock 
shippers’ associations have established their 
own commission agencies, and have saved 
from one-half to three-fourths of the usual 
commissions charged by private concerns. 
The efforts of the Livestock Marketing 
Committee of Fifteen (another stepchild of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation) will 
apparently be directed toward coordinating 
the efforts of the state and local shipping asso- 
ciations, establishing better marketing condi- 
tions at the terminal markets, and trying to 
regulate the supply according te the demand. 


Progress with Cotton 


Starting with the -early attempts: of the 
Farmers’ Union to establish cooperative 
cotton--warehouses and a eotton marketing 
system in the South, the movement largely 
died out with the subsidence of the union, 
although many of these warehouses are still 


-owned locally by farmers. 


In 1920, the idea of cooperative marketing 
of the cotton crop flamed up again because 
of excessively low prives; and, under the 
leadership of a —— able and enthu- 
siastic men, an extraordinary development 
has taken place in a single year. More than 
100,000 growers in the two states of Texas 
and Oklahoma have signed five-year con- 
tracts to sell their cotton exclusively t 
the cooperative association.” The total 
of the organization for the 1921 pool 
amount to approximately $50,000,000. Ar- 
kansas has just completed a 200,000 bale 
pool campaign also. Pores 3 

Each state is organized as an indepehdent 
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unit, but all are associated under a central 
organization known as the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange. The organization work 
is being carried into Tennessee and the 
Carolinas, and it is believed that these 
states, and perhaps the entire South, will be 
fully organized before the next crop is picked. 
Leaders in the movement predict that at 
least 250,000 growers will be in the 1922 pool. 

Mr. Carl Williams, the ‘active president 
of the Exchange, believes that an advantage 
of at least $10 per bale was gained for mem- 
bers of the Exchange this year, through 
cooperative handling of the crop. . The de- 
velopment of the cooperative cotton market- 
ing program to date is one of the best examples 
of excellent results, quickly accomplished on 
a large scale, that_American agriculture has 
yet produced. It remains to be seen, of course, 
what success -will be met in holding this vast 
body of producers together. 


Wool Pools 


Several million pounds of wool were pooled in 
Illinois and Iowa in 1920, under the leader- 
ship of the National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company of Chicago, cooperating 
with the county agricultural agents. In 1921, 
eighteen wool-producing states pooled the 
greater portion of the clip, usually through 
the leadership of the state Farm Bureaus. 

In an effort to find better markets for wool, 
a number of state Farm Bureaus manufac- 
tured the raw product into blankets. Iowa 
made more than 10,000 pairs of double bed 
blankets last year for the wool growers of 
that state. The Michigan Farm Bureau was 
also active along this line. 


Tobacco and Miscellaneous 


Back in 1917 Kentucky had twenty-one local 
tobacco producers’ associations; Ohio had 
seven, North Carolina five and Virginia five. 
The number is probably no greater today, 
since the tendency has been toward larger 
groups rather than more of them. The 
Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, embracing forty counties in Kentucky, 
ten in Ohio, ten in Indiana, and fen in West 
Virginia, is a development of the past few 
months. Its officers claim to control eighty- 
five per cent of the Burley crop in the ter- 
ritory covered, and the organization repre- 
sents about 52,000 growers. The value of 
the tobacco handled is placed at $50,000,000. 

Poultry and eggs are handled extensively 
in Missouri by cooperative groups connected 
with the Missouri Farm Clubs. ‘“‘Egg Cir- 
cles’’ are quite common in Kansas, Missouri, 
and several other Mid-western states. Much 
of the business of the famous Petaluma 
poultry district in California is done coopera- 
tively, both as to selling eggs and stock and 
in buying supplies. 

Hay is shipped by Farm Bureau coo: pe 
tive groups in Texas, beans are sol 
operatively in Michigan, breeding stock . in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, peanuts in Vir- 
ginia, and cranberries in New Jersey—in 
fact nearly ninety per cent of all cranberries 
are so marke 

The most noticeable tendency in the 
cooperative field today is the consolidation of 
the smaller units into large centralized asso- 


.ciations controlling the bulk of ‘the product 


going to a given market, or even a very large 
proportion to the total produced in the 
entire country. The next few years promise 
interesting developments and far-reaching 
readjustments in our systems of distributing 
farm products. 















































Jones: “Our farm is quite a ways 
from town, but we can drive you in 
every week.” Prospective Cook: 
“Sure, and ye won’t nade to, I'll 
have me own limmerzine sent out” 
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-.. IRES that will stand up in 
the service of the Watkins 
Dealer must be good tires. 
Watkins “Big W” Tires were de- 
signed for this hard usage. And 
now you, too, can get these tires- 
Ask the Watkins Dealer about 
“Big W” Cords and Fabrics— 
and the “Big W” Guarantee. 






OVER I5O PRODUCTS 
“A Store at Your Door’ 


For 54 years Watkins Dealers have 
served the homes of this country. There 
ate today twenty million satisfied 
users of Watkins Products, and more 
than 5,500 Watkins Dealers are re- 
quired to supply the demand. This 
tremendous business is the outgrowth 
of service and quality dating back al- 
most to Civil War days. Your. Watkins 
Dealer saves you time and money when 
he brings Watkins Products direct to 
your home. And, above all, he supplies 
you with more than 150 home needs of 
the very highest quality. The usual 
liberal credit policy applies. Stock up 
well when the Watkins Dealer calls. 
It pays! If one has not called tecently; 
write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


THE J. R. WATKINS CoO. 
Dept. 443- — Winona, Minn. 
Established 1868 Largest and Best 
The Original for Ovér 50Years 











The Watkins Extra 
Heavy Brown Tube 
has the greatest ten- 
sile strength of any 
inner tube ever pro- 
duced. Try it! 





The Watkins Spark 
Plug means sure fire! 
For better perform- 
ance from your mo- 
tor, equip with Wat- 
kins Plugs. Ask the 
Watkins Dealer. 























to Sper and take orders fer 

We train you free so you 
. $20.00 daily. Write us today. The 

., 816 Pyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. . 
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Try the New Way 
To Kill Lice 


worried to death with lice can not lay 
tt = wants to, You might as well ‘“‘throw 
money to the birds’ as feed 
high priced food to lousy 
chickens. It’s.a dead loss-— 
don’t do it. Use /LICECIL. 
No dusting, no dipping, no 
painting. up the bottle. 
it acts like magic. Testi- 
monials from every state in 
the union tell of wonderful 
results from its use. 


Simply put a few drops in 
nests and on roosts and hang 
uncorked bottle in coop or hen 
house, Powerful evaporating 
vapors which leave bottle are 
three times heavier than air 
descend in a misty form, 
penetrating feathers, cracks 
and crevices everywhere. Lice, 
mites, | chiggers, bed bugs ‘ ps 
ants, roaches, etc,, have no : 

lungs—they breathe through the pores of the 
bedy, and are destroyed by Licecil vapors. Will 





not injure chicks. Bottle, $1.00; 3 bottles for 
$2.50; 12 bottles, $9.00. Prepaid. Money back if 
it fails. American Supply Company, Dept. 49, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


What's a 


CAPON 


A book that explains why Capons are the most 
profitable part of the poultry business and every- 
thing you will ever want to know about CAPONS. 
50 pictures from life that show each step in the 
operation. List of Capon Dealers’ addresses. 

ells how to prevent ‘‘Slips,”’ where to get the best 
and cheapest capon tools. Capons are immense 
oang. Big profits realized. Get wise. This book 
tells how. Copyrighted new and revised edition. 
Regular 50c copy, prepaid to your address (a short 
time only) for a Dime in coin or stamps. 


GEORGE BEUOY 
R. R. NO. 39, CEDAR VALE, KANSAS 











‘Two Baskets Of Eggs. 


cal preparation that immediately cor- 
Tects internal irritation most poultry is sub. fect to 
which retards healthy functioning of the laying 


ans. 

Orne effect of using Nova-Dex is mpt 
laying, increased production and laying ere 
longer period. Eggs are more fertile. A condi- 
tioner ac, chicks, aids digestion and prevents 


satisied or money back. Let us send you a 

ackage sufMficient for 50 hens, @ month's trial? r 

$1.00 postpaid. Order today’ Agente wanted, 

Nova-Dex Laporatonries, P; O. Box 1459—CC . 
: Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| World’s Best 
Poultry Books 


Free Catalogue on Request! 
Positively latest and most reliable profit- 
earning books on Houses, Fixtures, Feed- 
ing, Culling, Use of “‘Lights,’’ Incubating, 
Brooding, #Wrolific Fgg Yield; Back-Yard 
Poultry Keeping, ete., etc. Do not grope in 
dark! ‘Know your business.”’ Post card or 
letter brings catalogue. 82 pages. 


Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co., Dept. 59, Quincy, Il, | 


“The Standard of Excellence” 
é OMEGA 
Standardized S. C. White 
Leghorns 
(Write for circular) 
The Omega Farm, Box 154, Paducah, Ky. 






































THE FARM JOURNAL 
“Try Anything Once”’ 


Continued from page 8 


be expected to remain in profit, is another 
experiment being conducted, and this is one 
that will be of great practical value to every 
poultryman. It will run for at least three 
more years. 

Another experiment is the testing of various 
ideas and theories on keeping tab on the 
value of a hen without the use of a trapnest. 

There are a number of others that Mike 
is carefully hiding under his hat, but he 
says ‘‘there are some pumpkins.” 


My Friend Cecilia 


Before I left, I’ naturally paid a visit to 
Cecilia. I can’t exactly say she was cordial. 
She asked me to excuse her appearance (she 
was molting), and said that in my printed 
interview with her I stated she laid an egg 
while I was there, and since then every 
visitor expects her to do the same and she 
added, “‘It can’t be done.”’ 

Aren't females unreasonable? 

Cecilia looks fine, though, and confiden- 
tially told me she expected to live years and 
years and years. I hope she does, bless her! 





The Lay of a Union Hen 


I shall not lay as often as of yore, 
Our Rooster orders us to organize; 
Like everybody else we’re getting 

wise! a 

Now for your eggs you will be pay- 

ing more. 

I’ve scratched until my toes“are sick 

and sore, 
But now I take but little exercise— 
Our Union has compelled these 
rural guys 

To serve our pickings on a marble 

floor. 

And at our next convention we'll de- 

cree 
How many shall be hatched, how 
many stored. 
We have demanded better rooms 
and board, 
A holiday on every other day, 
And no wire fences. Chickens shall 


free! 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Care Raises the Chicks 


Continued from page 30 


One side is hinged so that it can be raised in 
warm weather, and is slatted on the inside, 
permitting the young chicks to get out, but 
retaining the mother hen. 

To~make the coop, get some two-inch 
material, and with the window-sash already 
at hand, make it to take the sash in one end 
without altering the sash in any way. Two 
by fours may be ripped lengthwise for the 
framework, as this lessens the weight and 
makes a reasonably strong framework. 

The sides may be covered with matched 
or unmatched lumber, but the cracks should 
be battened with thin wood strips or with 
tin. A lot of old tomato cans, cut up into 
two-inch lengths, serve nicely, and save 
additional expense.’ A door is hinged in the 
end opposite the sash. 

It may seem at first that the coop, as shown 
on page 30, is a bit too elaborate for average 
use, but since most or all of the material can 
be obtained on the farm, it is inexpensive, 
and will be appreciated where early chicks 
are to be hatched. 
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Wisconsin Colony Brooders are the “‘last 
in brooder construction. Compare our prices and see 
if you can get (for the same money), 8 Wickless Col- 
ony Brooder like the Wisconsin which has automatic 
Oil Control—can’t go out—wou’t overflow—has -no 
wicks—burns a steady, gas-like flame that stays just 
where you put it, day and night—no valves to set—no 
wicks to trim—no danger from fire—no smoke. Guar- 
anteed—30 days trial—money back if not satisfied, 


Why Pay More? snysthcre fast‘of Rockies 
52 Inc Ganopy, 300 chien, only 18.78 


42 in. Canopy, 500 ch only........ 1 
Order from this ad send for Incabator Ca 


talog. 
WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO., Box 10A, Racine, Wis. 


















































—and I'll ve it to you in my 100-page 
chicken book. They pay because of producing 
big, white eggs even in keenest winter days. 

mabe They pay by starting to lay early 
—and working late. There isn’t a 
lazy streak in a single ‘‘Famous” 
Ancona. They work hard for you and 
eat less than mest birds. Big catalog 
free if you write letter oz postal. 

H. CECIL SHEPPARD, 
international Ancona Club 

Box 504, Berea, Ohio 
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LEGHORNS REDS ROCKS WYANDOTTES 

Illustrated Catalog Free. A postal bri 
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W. F. HILLPOT 
Box 15 Frenchtown, N. J. 
























Strong, hearty Baby Chicks from 
heavy-laying strains of pure-bred 
utility stock, Six money-making breeds. 
We pack carefully, prepay parcel post and 
Guarantee fall count of live chicks 
Write for illustrated Catalog and Price 
The Stockton Boz F. Stockt 


















America’s Leading 
Poultry Paper 


Showing Champions in all breeds. 
MONTHS’ TRIAL 

4 SUBSCRIPTION 25c 

OE ete Gatien ese 

80 pp; 1 your $1.00; 3 jones $2.00, 

Poultry Tribune Dept. 5, Mt. Morris, IL 
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Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce one of the best 
automobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
||, Expansion Process thatelim- 
1) inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 
ij —Rim-Cut and enables us to 

i} sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in- 
troduce these wonderful 
tires at our astonishingly 
low pricés to all motorcar owners. 
Write for booklet fully describing thisnew 
process and explaining our amazing in- 
troductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-UnitedTireCo. 


Dept. 110, ee San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa, 


‘= ‘RE PROTECTOR 
PREVENT PUNCTURES 
OT TALES 


They back up the casing, pores punctures, 
stone bruises and fabric brea Practically elim- 
inates tire trouble. Greatly increase life of any —_ 
They pa pay for themselves on the first tire, and 
can be used over and over again. Made only of 
pure live rubber—no metal, no fabric. Easily ap- 
plied; no cement or tools required. Sold on absolute 
three-year guarantee, Users are boosters. 
AGENTS WANTED !.every county; Libera 
commissions paid weekly 
sag made $1006 in two months, Rosenstein 
de $589 in 50 days, Nocapital required. Write 
auick for proposition. Coffield Tire Protector Co. 
3 Court Street, Dayton, Ohio 


HAWKEYE 
Lightning Rods 
se Sr ree or soe 
agro t 
wkeye Rods are installed. 
Tags nor 
| HAWKEYE LIGHTNING ROD ae | 
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World’s Best | 
Poultry Journal 


You be the Judge! 
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Living at Par 


Continued from page 59 


for the mind has its natural enemies just as 
the body has its hostile germs; ignorance, 
indolence, prejudice and shallowness—in- 
tellectual bookworms that bore into the 
mind and sap it of its energy and power. 

Here, again, is the matter of our home 
life. Why do some husbands and some 
wives get tired of each other? They did not 
start. that way. When they were bride and 
groom, bless your heart, they could not bear 
to be out of each other’s sight. He was 
gallant and true, she was affectionate and 
sympathetic.. The chances are that it is the 
foolish virgin story over again. He did not 
keep his manly gallantry and loyalty up to 
par, and she did not keep her affection and 
sympathy up to the level on which she started. 
So the natural enemies of wedded happiness 
find their opening, and the divorce court is 
the result. 

It remains now to point out that this 
principle is profoundly true in the spiritual 
world. It could not be otherwise. Spiritual 
health, spiritual power, spiritual happiness, 
hinge on our keeping ourselves at spiritual 
par. We all know people who start the 
Christian life with great zest and zeal. 
Eternal things are very real to them. Jesus 
Christ is their friend whom it is a delight to 
serve, and for whom they feel it would be a 
joy todie. Prayer is as their daily bread, 
and the quiet moments they spend morning 
and evening with God are the sun-touched 
spots whose rays gleam through the day and 
whose caress fills the night with peace. But 
after a while there is asag. The fine edge of 
this beautiful spirituality is dulled and they 
grow hardened, secular and indifferent. What 
is the trouble? The same thing. The oil has 
gone down in their lamps and they have not 
refilled: them. They have gotten below par, 
and they are a prey to the natural enemies 
of spirituality, and spirituality has its 
enemies as everything else, and when resis- 
tance is lowered they attack at once. 

There are a lot of things a C hristian can 
do, and does do, that are not sins in them- 
selves any more than forgetting to refill the 
lamps was a sin, but they reduce the soul’s 
resistance and open the door to its natural 
enemies. Let a man become soft and flabby 
in his spiritual tone, and his spiritual enemies 
will attack him just as quickly and.as cer- 
tainly as the squirrels and bees attack the 
tree with the softened bark. The one is as 
natural 4s the other and can no more be 
avoided than the other. 

The lesson is clear. Keep yourselves at 
par as Christians, as men and women in 
whose hearts God has set eternity. Don’t be 
something else first and then religious if you 
have time. That is the way to get under 
par. Put God where he belongs in your life, 
on the Throne, and keep him there. Be 
true ‘to what you have vowed in your own 
heart and before God and men. Stick to 
your spifitual duty. It is not enough for 
the Christian merely to concern himself with 
the right and wrong of a question; he must 
consider its effect on his spirituality. His 
business in the world is to grow, to come 
nearer every day to the Christ measure of 
manhood, and this colors all life to him. 
Whatever promotes this growth he wants, 
and whatever dwarfs it he casts out. 

Keep yourselves at par, not only as busy 
men and women, but as followers of Jesus 
Christ. It will mean happiness to you, and 
what is more, it will mean resistance and 


embarrassing divcaifans for the 
Rev. Mr. Johnson 


steel post eaade—sremtiretconetn * -.— 

ened by reinforcing should ers, an <4 

exclusive patented Ankorite feature. 
uipped with famous Patented 

Crimped Anchor—easy to drive, hard to 

pull. Costs nomore—why not get the best ? 


Lowest prices ever quoted on 
steel posts, weight and 
quality considered. 


Ask for interesting 
three-color folder— « i 
. No obligation. Find — 

shave thinpeootenl orrntelae ig) 

and guaranteed by the mill thet 
rolls the steel, 

CALUMET STEEL Co. 

Dept.8 208 S.LaSalie St., Chicago 








Lewis methods have made big, prof- 
itable increases in honey pr uction 
for thousands of bee-keepers. Our 48 
years’ experience will show you how 
to make more money from bees. 
Write for booklets on your immediate 
bee-keeping problems; * “How to Con- 
trol Swarming’; “Profits in Bee- 
Keeping” — with Lewis “Beeware” 
catalog and name of nearest Lewis 
distributor, only 10c postpaid. Write today. 


G. B. Lewis Company 
Box F-3 Watertown, Wisconsin 











BEES ON THE FARM , 


BIG RETURNS on the small investment nec- 
° tostart, Greatly crops. 
° 


f 
et, “Bees for Bleasure 
and Profit,” or for our Setrocsolp dance, Write 


The A. I. Root Co., Box 113, Medina, 0. 
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Columbia Dry Batteries 
work better and last 
longer 


The world’s most famous dry 
battery, used where 
individual cells is needed. 
Fahnestock Spring Clip Bind- 


group of 


A Columbia “Hot Shot” 
Dry Battery gives full 
ignition powerat starting 
—when your gas engine 
or tractor needs it most 


An advantage the Columbia “Hot 
Shot” has over any substitute that 
has ever been tried. Its peppy, snappy 
ignition current comes from a sing 
solid package. Io cell connectors to 
fuss with. No mechanical parts to 
keep in repair. 


Columbia Dry Batteries for all pur- 
posesare forsale byimplementdealers, 
electricians; auto accessory shops; 
garages; hardware stores; general 





ing Posts at no extra charge. 
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HAND POWER The Fitzpatric 
Land eens 5 49 Stump 


Pul ler = 952M Mission St. mn 5t. Box 18 





trick Products 
Cerp. 99 John St., New York 





big stumps 

ed clean wit Works haem Bas frag ee 

this wonderfal * deers te.setoe teed. Adopted od eed tnd by U.S. — officials and 
many dats Sader FREE: sutated book ca Land Clearing and 











& & POWER PLANT 
; mary over $100—assemble it yourself . 
Get this wonderful new complete 32-volt plant for your farm and 
home. Lowest cost li for house, barn and yard, power for 
washer, sewing machine, churn, separator, etc. Simplified, de- 
pendable, no useless fixings, low upkeep, highest quality, price 
cut to bedrock. Why pay others $300 to $500? Save entire 
Cost to install; do that yourself. Absolutely guaranteed; 9 years 
success; 30 days free trial. Free booklet tells all, send for it. 
ENGINEERING LABORATORIES, __ 1058-M, a 0. 
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arts| Feed for Bigger Profit 
New Free Book Saves Your Time, 


Money and Worry—Tells How 
Farmers Make Bigger Profits. 








Farmers everywhere are meeting higher 
costs of feeding and low prices by ng 
good profits on live stock regardless of 
market conditions. A new 24-page book 
entitled “How to Feed for Bigger Profit” 
gives the experiences of hundreds of suc- 
cessful feeders and opinions of world’s 
greatest live stock authorities in an easy 
to understand manner. 

Learn How to Save Feed, How to Get 
More Milk, How to Fatten for Market, 
How to Get Better Prices, How to Pre- 
vent Diseases. This valuable book is a 
real guide to better success 
and bigger profits. No need 
to guess; know the facts. 
Send your name and ad- 
dress and this valuable 
Free Book will be sent by 
return/ mail. Address , 
Desk 168, Home Wel- 
fare Department. 


THE CAREY SALT co. 
Hutchinson, 
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Why Fertilizer Should Be 
Home-Mixed 


. Continued from page 7 


told by the fertilizer dealer dught to be used 
on this loamy land: 
Proportions of Nitrogen, Phos. Acid and Potash 
Needed by the Crops Furnished on Plat 17 
Phos. Phos. 
Nitro. Acid Potash Nitro. Acid Potash 
Corn 19% 8% 13% 4% 8% 10% 
Oats 22% 8% 16% 4% 8% 10% 
Wheat 18% 8% 18% 4% 8% 16% 
Clover 42% 8% 33% —_ 
Timothy 25% 8% 32% — —<\ — 


Just compare those tables with the 2:8:2 
recommended for that type of soil, and re- 
member that the best results in crops and 
money. came from the proportions furnished 
on plat 17. As to the four per cent nitrogen 
in that formula for plat 17, while there is no 
direct basis for comparison, every scrap of 
evidence that can be collected tends to show 
that the nitrogen was used at a money loss, 
and that it simply subtracted its cost fro 
the profits made by the phosphoric acid men 
potash, though the net result still showed the 
biggest profit of all of the tests. 

In the thirty-five-year Pennsylvania tests 
the most profitable use of fertilizer on that 
clay soil at State College was 1:2.08, which, 
being turned into a formula for comparison 
with the 2:8 sort would be 0:8:16—and, mind 
you, the fertilizer dealer is still recommending 
for this clay soil 2:8:0, after thirty-five years 
of proof that the ‘‘2’’ part (ammonia) of his 
formula is a heavy loser for the farmer and 
the “0” part of his formula results in swift 
and sure ruin! 

In Pennsylvania, then, the most profitable 
results came from the use of 0:8:16; in Ohio 
from the use of phosphoric acid and potash 
in the proportions (averaged) of 8:13. ‘And 
still they continue to advise us to use 
phosphoric acid and potash in the propor- 
tions ‘‘for sandy soils 8:4, for loamy soils 
8:2, and for clay soils 8:0."’ Did any of Our 
Folks ever hear of a formula 0:8:16 or 
0:8:13, the two great winners in the most 
important tests in the United States? No? 
Well, then, there being no such formula, the 
only way in which we can protect our crops 
and our pocketbooks is to buy the raw 
materials and make our own 0:8:16 or 
0:8:13. “Eventually, why not now?’’ 








Cheap Ways To Clear Land 
Continued from page 12 


land. They can then be easily pulled with- 
out other machinery than a team, or possibly 
a team and block and tackle. 

This plan will not always work, though. 


Pine stumps, for instance, will not rot. At * 


least they seem in a perfectly good state of 

reservation after twenty years of waiting. 
Blowing them out with an explosive leaves a 
big hole in the ground. Pulling them with a 
stump-puller leaves an immense hole, and 
there is a big load of earth attached to the 
roots; and the stump, if a big one, cart not 
be handled by any ordinary means after it 
is out of the ground. A charge of just cos 
explosive to split the stump and shake 
earth-loose from the roots so as to leave it 
where it belongs, is the thing to aim for. 
When this is done the split pieces can easily 
be handled with a puller, a ‘‘giant hammer,” 
a team, or a team and pulleys. 

Some people who ordered picric acid are 
not quite sure about how big a load to use. 
The picric acid is more powerful than 
dynamite; six ounces will do the same work 
as eight ounces of forty per cent dynamite. 
A larger cap is used—a No. 8 instead of the 
No. 6 which is commonly used with dynamite. 
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Finger Board + 


We are not sent into this world to do 
anything into which we can not put our 
hearts. We have certain work to do for 
our bread, and that is to be done strenu- 
ously; other work to do for our delight, 
and that is to be done heartily; neither 
is to be done by halves or shifts, but 
with a will; and what is not worth this 
effort is not to be done at all. 

John Ruskin 


af Nye ay maple trees: From my own 
noe two inches is too deep. 
You get little more sap, make darker sugar, 
and not as sweet sap. Some do not tap 
over one-half inch deep for above reason; 
others three-quarter inch. I doubt if any 
should go deeper than one inch in old 
growth two and one-half feet in diameter 
or larger, and few that deep. If one wants 
to make dark sugar and a strong flavor, 
bore deep. C. D. Hill. 


Frost insurance is being. written in 
Florida, to protect the citrus crop. A 
$75,000 policy was taken out by a citrus 
organization recently to cover this year’s 
crop from frost or freeze. The cost is ten 

r cent of the amount of insurance, and 
it is estimated that it will cost three cents 
a box. The policy was written by one of 
the leading insurance companies. 


For that Experimental Farm: By insert- 
ing a piece of corrugated cardboard next 
to the cross dividing board in building 
your sidewalk, the proper expansion joint 
is secured. The cardboard is stiff enough 
to permit the removal of the dividing 
board, permitting you to lay complete 
walk as you go, instead of skipping every 
other one as is the usual practise. 

Michigan. Lovell Cook. 


The new Corn King of the world is J. W. 
Workman, Maxwell, Ill. This title be- 
longs to Workman because his ten-ear 
sample of corn won grand championship 
at the International Hay and Grain Show 
held at Chicago last November. There 
were 6,000 samples of corn, so you see 
Workman had plenty of competition. The 
variety was Reid’s Yellow Dent. It was 
the first time yellow corn won this honor. 
Indiana had the title for two years in 
succession, but lost last fall. 








Famous Last Words 


“T’ve used kerosene to hurry up the kitchen 
fire for nearly twenty years.” : 

“T’ll keep chopping till the tree begins 
to fall.” : 

“This is all foolishness about paving to 
use a staff to lead a bull. Why, I’ve 
always used a rope.” St 

“T just can’t do any more repairing on 
this car till I light my pipe.” 

“Oh, I’ll get across the track long before 
the train gets here. My car never stalls.” 

“T’ll stop here under this big tree till the 
thunder-storm Fe 

“T don’t very often get in front of the 
cutter-bar when the mower is in gear, but 
this team is gentle.” 

“What in the world did they put a 
danger sign on this bridge for? hy, I 
crossed it with my tractor less than a 
week ago.” 


‘There my new hat, wa if I go 
after ii fi probably ruin my suit—” 
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Foresight 


More than forty years ago, when the telephone was still in 
its experimental stage, with but a few wires strung around 
Boston, the men back of the undertaking foresaw a universal 
system of communication that would have its influence upon all 


ephone wires 














Graham Bell, the én- 
hone, wrote this inspired I 


orecast: “It és 
be laid wunder- 


hous: 
part of the country may communicate 
with another in a distant plac 
old-print of Bell lecturing on telephony, 1877, 
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phases of our social and commercial life. 


They had a plan of organization capable of expansion to 
meet the growth they foresaw; and their wisdom is borne out 
by the fact that that plan which they established when tele- 


phones were numbered by dozens is efficient now when 


telephones are numbered by millions. 


This foresight has advanced the scientific development of the 
art of telephony to meet the multiplied public requirements. It 
has provided for funds essential to the construction of plant; for 
the purchase of the best materials on the most advantageous 
terms ; for the training of employees to insure skilled operators ; 
for the extension of service in anticipation of growth, with the 
purpose that no need which can be foreseen and met will find 


the Bell System unprepared. 


The foresight of the early pioneers has been developed into 
a science during the years which have elapsed, so that the plan- 
ning of future operations has become a function of the Bell 
System. This is why the people of the United States have the 


most efficient and most economical telephone service inthe world. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE_AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
: AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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your premises—the dippin 
tank where the occasion mae 
mands. ‘For your hogs, a wal- 
low is the most convenient, and 
= effective. To eve to 
00 gallons of water add one 
or tes§ of Dr. — ees Dip and _ 
our premises 
—Bonpetece: t o stables, the 
pig pen, the poultry house, the 
sink, drains, closets, Conspocis 
Py Ap» Set Ae tea 
be pure an 
You can dip, or oncen ra. 
or —! or ‘¢ with 
sponge or brush, Dr. 
and Disinfectant to the Snir 
body. There’s scarcely an ani- 
mal parasite, skin disease, or in- 
fection that Dr. Hess D. and D. 
will not remedy, Guaranteed, 
















Fleming's Flotoform $2.50 « bottle 


Lump DAW stentars in sashes 


Actinoform. $2.5) a bottle postpaid. 














Describes over 200 horse se and cattle diseases, 
192 pages. @ illustrations. Copy mailed free, 


FLEMING BROS., Feqantete, 
240 Union Stock Yards, soe te 
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| soc is now practical Recent 
A book by practical veterinarians 
tells how to decrease abortion and 
prevent sterility. ‘Special chapter on Vita- 
mines and essential minerals and how 
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National Service 
The Editors of The Farm Journal, 
i assisted by a large corps of re- 
search investigators and practical 
workers and advisers, are at the 
h command of each and every one 
of Our Folks. Practical questions 
referring to any branch or phase 
of farm work, farm life, farm 
home, farm activities or general 
farm conditions (including legal, 
veterinary and medical matters) 
are answered in The Farm Jour- 
| nal, if of interest to the general 
i reader. Others are answered in 
personal letters, provided the in- 
quiry is accompanied by a two- 
cent egret 
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A Crop To Prevent Erosion 


UR soil washes badly. If we should 
plant Bromus inermis would it prove a 
scourge like Johnson grass and Bermuda? 
This farm is in Central Arkansas. L. P. 
Brome grass (Bromus inermis, in Latin) 
will not grow that far south. It is distinctly 
a northern grass. In spite of its objection- 
able character as a weed, Bermuda is your 
best grass for preventing soil washing. 


Legume for Orchard 


A part of our orchard is red clay from 
which the surface soil has been washed 
away. It now has a good growth of rye, 
which we shall plow under.in the spring. 


After that we should like to put in a- 


legume. Which one would be best? The 
orchard is located twenty-five miles south- 
west of Richmond, Va. 

For your locality, and for the purpose you 
have in mind, cowpeas would be a good 
legume. They will grow on very poor soil, 
and will add to its fertility. 


Adobe for Milk-House 


Can adobe be used for building a milk- 
house? How should I go about building 
one? A. B. S., Arizona. 
The Arizona Experiment Station has pub- 
lished a circular on adobe milk-houses, which 
is free to residents of Arizona. Write for it 
to Tucson, Ariz. Any one acquainted with 
adobe houses knows that they are cooler in 
summer than any other kind of house. This 
-is no doubt due to the insulating effect of the 
adobes which do not conduct heat so rapidly 
as do other materials. For this reason an 
adobe milk-house wi!l keep ice from melting. 


g Charge for Grinding Limestone 


I have on my farm a large quantity of 
limestone testing 87.5 per cent carbonate 
of lime. I haven’t the money to get a 
pulverizer, but would like to get some one 














Bobbie: “My dad’s got a tractor.” 
Nellie: ‘“‘My dad’s got three at-trac- 
ters—me an’ my two sisters” 











Wipe Out Every 
Rat and Mouse 


Amazing Virus Gets Every One. 


Safe to Use. Not a Poison. 


Rats, Mice, Gophers—in fact all Rodents 
can now be wiped out easily and quickly. 
Imperial Virus will do it. This new discov- 
ery, is a fluid, true Virus. Entirely harmless 
to humans, poultry, stock, pets, etc. 





Infects Rodents only. 


Greedily eaten on 
bait. Sets up burning fever. The pests 
communicate it to others, and all die 
outside, hunting air and water. Imperia 
Virus is put up in sealed bottles, thus insur- 
ing full strength and potency. Only safe, 
sanitary method to overcome these- pests. 


YOU CAN GET YOURS FREE. 

Here’s how! Send $1.00 today (cur- 
rency, M. O. Check, etc.) and we will 
ship you by return mail, postpaid, two 
regular, full sized (double strength) $1.00 
bottles of Imperial Virus. Use one to rid 
your place of these pests, and sell the other 
to a neighbor, thus getting yours free. 
Special inducements to represent us. 

If more convenient, send no money, just your 
name and address. Pay postman $1.00 mal few 
cents postage when package containing two bottles 
arrives. Guaranteed to do the work to your entire 
satisfaction within 30 days, or your $1.00 will be 
cheerfully refunded. 


IMPERIAL LABORATORIES 
Dept. 737, 2110 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 











No Time Lost With 
SAVE-THE-HORSE 


Atm HORSE means lost in late crops and 
smaller eee. Thousands of farmers dependentirely 
on SAVE-THE-HORSE to cure and fete # > Ringbone, 
shorvela. SPAVIN, and Shoulder, Knee, Ankle Hoot 
and Tendon disease. They take no risk whatever. itn 
Guarantee assures positive eure while horse is w: ho 
—or money back. 
More than 28 years of unrivaled success testify £0 its 
absolute dependability. Write this coer day for 
FREE 9%6-page Save-the-Horse B or 
locate, understand and treat ae aha Nk 
unusual book toget! with expert 
costs nothing, yet it’s worth real money to you. 
for it and copy of Guarantee—no obligation. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO, 
321 State Street Pnghostinn, Mi. ¥. 
At D its and Dealers wi 
tract or sent 


MINERALS. 
. oe ee 















NEGLECT & 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse 


Sold on 
Its Merits 


SEND TODAY AY) 


$3.00 BOX 


guaranteed to give 
erm wre hed 


MINERAL REMEDY co. 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
HORSE OWNERS USE 
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‘morning. She is a Aaa 


to grind this material and put it on the 
mar. 


et. What proportion of the proceeds 
would it be fair for me to ask? Farms 
around here need the lime. F. P. H. 
Whatever charge you make for this stone 
would be added to the price the pulverizer 
would have to charge for it. If he bears all 
the expense your share would naturally be 
small. Twenty-five cents a ton ought to be 
a liberal return to you, as you have only your 
investment in the land. More than this 
would make the cost so high that it might be 
difficult to find a market. 


Cover for Tractor Pulley 


I have a tractor with an eighteen-inch 
pulley. I would like to cover it with can- 
vas or leather to avoid slippage, and would 
appreciate it if you could tell me the best 
way to go about it. A. 8. 

A good belt-pulley covering can be made 
of sash-cord. Drill two holes through the 
pulley, one on each side near the edge of the 
pulley face. Slip the rope through one of 


. these and tie a knot on the inside of the 


pulley. Stretch the rope and wrap the pulley 
face, making it fast at the hole on the other 
side of the pulley. Use rosin or belt dressing 
on the rope to give it a wearing surface. 


a 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. A. S. Alexander 
Spoiled Quarter 
I have a cow,.six years old, that has 
garget in one quarter of the udder. It had 
been badly swollen, but it has gone down 
now. However, there is no milk in that 
quarter, nothing but a white, thick sub- 
stance. Is it possible to bring milk back 

to that quarter? Cc. M. 
Pus is discharging and the quarter’is per- 
manently ruined for milk production. Milk 
from the other quarters is not really fit for 
people to use, and as such a disease may be 
spread from cow to cow by the milkers’ 
hands, the cow should be isolated, milked 
last, dried off as soon as possible, and then 
fitted for the butcher. Meanwhile, strip the 
quarter clean every two or three ‘hours, into 
a separate vessel, and destroy the milk. 
Twice daily rub into the affected quarter a 
mixture of equal quantities of carbolized oil, 
camphorated oil and compound soap lini- 


ment. 
Holding Up of Milk 


Please tell me what can be done to a milk 
cow that holds up her milk old every 

ped 
and a good cow. 

A cow can not wilfully ‘‘hold chy “ che. 
for the secretion of milk is an involuntary 
a not controlled by the will but con- 

cted by the sympathetic nerve - system. 
Thee system also operates the digestive 
organs,- but is in close association with the 
voluntary-nerve system which controls the 
muscles of the locomotory apparatus. Any 
shock to the nerve system reflexly may 
cause partial or complete suppression of 
milk secretion. Influences soothing to the 
nerves favor secretion. When the calf com- 
mences nursing, milk simultaneously secretes 


- and continues to flow. The same thing 


occurs during the milking operation provided 
the cow is-in a normal condition. If, as 
often happens, and more especially in young 
heifers, the teats are tender, fear of the pain 
caused by the act of milking impairs secre- 
tion. Rough milking has a like effect and 
some cows naturally are so nervous that it 
is best to let a calf suck. Try a change of 
milkers. Place a calf at the cow’s head, or 
allow some relished feed at milking time. 


‘Apply vaseline freely to the teats after 


milking. | In ‘all such cases one should also 
make sure that the cow is not robbing her 
own dairy or being sucked by a calf. 


Horse with Diseased Stifle 


‘We have a horse which i is young, well and 


strong, but there is something wrong with 
his le t hind leg. There is a bunch on the 


inner side of the leg next to the body. We 


have had him only about a year, and have 
that this was caused from over- 

limps somewhat, and 

-a few hours can hardly 

When standing in the 


n, he lets it — at his is ide and 
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— —and this is the way to 


for Pains and Aches 


Take a piece of absorbent 
cotton, soft cloth or sponge, 
soak it with Sloan’s Liniment 
and apply to the aching spot, 
thoroughly saturating the skin. 
It penetrates without rub- 
bing and the more freely you 
use it, the quicker the results. 

Forty years ago, Dr. Sloan 
perfected his liniment for the 
purpose of relieving pain and its 
constantly increasing sales are 
proof ofthe reliability of Sloan’s 
Liniment as “‘Pain’s Enemy.” 

Sloan’s* is the largest. selling lini- 
ment today and is sold practically 
all over the civilized globe. It counts 


its friends by the hundreds of thou- 
sands. Ask your neighbor. 


As a counter irritant it brings a 
fresh supply of blood to the aching 
parts and frees from congestion, pr6- 
ducing a sense of warmth and com- 
forting relief from pain. 

It is certainly effective as applied 
externally for rheumatism, neuralgia, 
sciatica, lame back, lumbago, sore or 
overworked muscles, sprains and 
strains, stiff neck and the pains that 
come from weather exposure. 

You take no chances in buying a 
bottle of Sloan’s Liniment today in 
case of a sudden attack. 

Sold by dealers you know and can 
trust, 35c., 70c., $1.40. 
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YOU GANT GUT OUT tioxccHrn 


BUT YOU CAN REDUCE THEM WITH 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.5S.PAT. OFF 


without laying up your horse. Does not blister or remove the hair. 


wigorates tired, lame mi quickly and is heali 
invigorates tired, lame muscles and tendons 


ness and Jameness 
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Mr. Fred White, Box 676, , Payne, Ohio, pone 
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SEND FOR FREE HORSE BOOK F 


which gives valuable information about the care of horses and 
having and is yours for the asking without expense or obi: 4. 5 


ere de al $2.50 a bottle at druggists, or gebigahh. Safe delivery 


- YOUNG, Inc., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Rub The Chest 

For Deep,Heavy Colds 
When a cold gets deep— 
threatens to become bron- 
chitis or pneumonia—rub 
Vicks well in, cover with a 
hot flannel cloth, and fix the 
bedding loosely about the 
neck so that the medicated 
vapors will be inhaled all 
night. You should be better 
in the morning. 


Vicks 


ApPpoRuB 


Over 17 Million Jars Used Yearly 











Stop Using a Truss 


are different from the tru ~_ 
being medicine applicators 
made self - adhesive = 
posely to hold the distended 
muscles secu in place. = 


No straps, buckies or spring 
yaw anne Bynes slip, so 
cannot e or press against 
the pubic bone. Thousands 
have eager g od manne 
Reduced Fac-Simile hindrance from work —most 

Gold Medal = obstinate cases conquered, Srand Prix. 
Soft as veivet—easy to apply—inexpensive. Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery is 
L afterwards no further use for trusses. We 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely 

Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 


Plapao Co., 1515 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





Name........ 


Return mail will bring Free Trial Piapao 


First Aid For 


cuts, burns,scalds 
and all itching 
skin troubles 











Soothing and Healing it 


Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
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sometimes stretches it outward as if in 


pain. Will you please tell me what you 
think this is, and if there-is any cure for 
it? : Cc 


Disease of the stifle-joint, evidently present 
in this case, is practically incurable. It may 
have resulted from infection of the navel at 
birth. Improvement possibly may take place 
in time if you have a qualified veterinarian 
point-fire and blister the joint. If you can 
not have that done, rub in ten per cent iodin 
vasogen or petrogen twice daily, and if that 
does no good, blister the part with a mixture 
of one dram of biniodide of mercury and one 
ounce of lard. Several applications may be 
necessary. Rub the blister in for fifteen 
minutes and tie the horse so that he will be 
unable to lick or bite the part. Wash the 
blister off in forty-eight hours and then apply 
a little lard daily. Repeat the blistering at 
intervals of three weeks, or when effects of 
the first one have subsided. 





Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Father’s Duty To Support Invalid 
Daughter 


Can a father be compelled to support his 
invalid daughter after she becomes twenty- 
one years of age? 

Massachusetts. Subscriber. 

Under a statute in Massachusetts, a father 
is liable for the support of his invalid daugh- 
ter over twenty-one years of age in propor- 
tion to his ability. If he fails to perform his 
duty in this respect, the superior court, upon 
a complaint being filed, may assess against 
the father the amount which the court shall 
determine that it is his duty to pay. 


Right of Son-in-Law To Inherit 


Where A’s wife dies without leaving any 
children, and her father dies afterwards, 


does A inherit anything from -his wife’s 


father? 

Missouri. Subscriber. 

No. A son-in-law does not inherit directly 
from his father-in-law. If A’s wife had sur- 
vived her father, A might then have in- 
herited from his wife, ‘part of the property 
which had descended to her from her father. 
In the case stated, upon the death of the 
father-in-law, his property would descend to 
his surviving blood relatives, which class 
would not include his son-in-law. 


Liability of Bank for Property in 
Safe Deposit Box 

Is a bank absolutely liable to the owner 
of property placed in a safe deposit box 
of the bank and stolen therefrom or de- 
stroyed without any fault on the part of 
the bank? : 

Pennsylvania. Subscriber. 

Under the circumstances stated, the bank 
is not absolutely liable to the owner for the 
loss of or injury to property in the safe 
deposit box. It is the duty of the bank to 
exercise a high degree of care for the safety 
of property thus deposited with it; and it 
would be liable to the owner to the extent of 
any loss to such property suffered through 
the wrongful act or negligence of any em- 
ployee of the bank. But it would not be 





Justice overtakes the road commis- 
sioner who speculated with the county 
_  froad funds 

















































Keep the little white jar 

of Musterole handy on your 

hroom shelf and you can 
easily head off croupy colds 
before they get beyond 
control. 

The moment you hear 
that warning cough, get out 
the good old Musterole and 
rub this soothing ointment 
gently on the chest and 
throat. 

Made from pure oil of mustard 
and other simple ingredients, 
Musterolepenetratesrightthrough 
the skin and breaks up the cold 
by relieving the congestion. 

Musterole does its- good work 
without blistering the skin like 
the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Use it for treating tonsillitis, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, chilblains, 
colds and croup. 


Sold by all druggists, in tubes and 
jars, Soc and Coe bvpiat ee oe 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








Corns 





s 





Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little ~ 
“Freezone” on an achinggcorn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly’ you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between . 
toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness. __ 






















GOMETIMES Our Folks f to renew, and 
get mad if the paper stops. It’s safest to 


Send a dollar now jor four years 
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' gine, a good 


> . hospital. 
= * Mrs. D. T., N. J.: 




















liable for a loss due to robbery by some per- 
son not connected with the bank, and under 
circumstances not involving negligence of 
the bank or of any of its employees. - 


Private Road 


If A has a right of way over B’s property, 
can A make a slight change in the route 
where the effect will be to shorten the 
road and avoid a steep grade? Can A 
change the road from a dirt road to a 
permanent stone road? And how wide 
can A make the road? 

Connecticut. HP. 

Under the circumstances stated, A is not 
entitled to change the route of the road with- 
out B’s consent. He is entitled, however, to 
make any improvements he pleases in the 





road for the purpose of better adapting it to | 


its usé as a road; and for this purpose, he 


may change it from a dirt road to a paved | 
road. The width to which A is entitled de- | 
pends altogether upon the terms of the | 
grant to him. If nothing is said in the grant | 


as to the width, it would be presumed that 
the road should be wide enough to permit 
two vehicles to pass each.other. 





Health Questions 


Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. | 


B. S., Ark.: Rain when falling gathers 
e dust from the air, and possibly other 
impurities. In-a general way no insects or 
their eggs are caught in rain-water when 
falling. 


E. M. C., Pa.: For disfiguring puffs under 
the eyes, bathe with.cold water at night and 
massage well afterward. Keep your general 
health in good condition, looking after the 
kidneys and heart especially. 


G. M. R., N. M.: The numbness and 
tingling of various parts of the body in a 
person sixty-five years of age, usually means 
something that impinges on the blood-ves- 
sels supplying the terminal nerves—often a 
hardening of the arteries. I would suggest 
having a thorough examination, including 
blood pressure and urine. 


F. W. S., N. Y.: For gastric catarrn, with 

inability to digest foods containing milk, the 

diet should consist of foods which you have 

found give the least trouble. As to medi- 

preparation of milk of magnesia 
in moderate doses, with from two to five 

«grains of subcarbonate of bismuth added to 
each dose, often gives relief. 


Mrs. D. S., Pa:: .In ordinary cases of 
ulcers in the mouth the following will usually 
cure: Solution of silver nitrate, thirty grains 
to one ounce of distilled water. Apply with 
a camiel’s-hair brush once in two or three 
days. If the ulcers are caused by a specific 
disease, constitutional treatment will be 
necessary. 


J. G. C., Canada: Flushing of the skin 
and sweating when in a warm room are due 
to some disturbance in the nerve control of 
the blood-vessels. The more you think 
about it the worse it will be. I do not know 
that any treatment will stop it, but would 
suggest bathing daily (especially the face) 
with distilled extract. of witch-hazel. 


G. C. T., Ind.: The cure of eczema de- 
pends upon what form of the disease you 
have and what, if any, are the exciting 
causes outside the skin itself. An examina- 
tion of the urine and of the blood will throw 
some light on the cause. In a general way, 
keeping the bowels gently open and avoidin 
rich or stimulating foods will help. Loca 
applications depend upon the form of eczema. 


A. H., N. Dak.: As you are vomiting food 
which -has been retained for some time, I 
would strongly suspect some kind of an ob- 
struction to the outlet of the stomach. If 
you are financially unable to consult a 


F. surgeon, there ought to be some means of 
’ getting the consulation and treatment, if an 


is recommended, at public expense or throug 
the free dispensary department of some 


For intestinal indiges- 
alnutrition following an operation 
, 1 would suggest 
Bulgarian bacillus cultures. These may be 

hased either in liquid or tablet form and 
. Directions come with 


tion and 











Why Torture Yourself? 


For years and years as long as I remember, my father, 
C. E. Brooks, said, and kept on saying, day after day, 


* Don’t Vear a Truss ” 


He knew. He found a better way. Now his wonderful 
discovery is yours if you will but mail your name and 
address. The Brooks Rupture Appliance, my father's 
own invention, has saved men, women and little 
children from torture, agony and even death. 


We will send the Brooks Rupture Appliance on FREE 
trial. You prove its value on your own body. You 
are not out one penny if it does not, at all times and 
in every position, hold your rupture comfortably. 


My father well knew how ruptured folks suffer. For 
years he suffered. Then he made his great discovery, 
which has saved hundreds and thousands of afflicted 
people from an operation and all its danger. He has 
saved other thousands continual torture from ill-fit- 
ting trusses and misfit apparatus. 


To-all who suffer I say, just as 
my father did, “Don’t Wear a 
Truss.” Don’t temporize. Don't 
experiment. Send immediately 
for the Brooks Rupture Appliance 
at the very first sign of protru- 
sion or swelling. I warn you. 
There are 7,000 deaths yearly 
from rupture, deaths which might 
have been avoided if the rupture 
has been. cared for in time. 





12 Big Reasons 


- -| why the Brooks Appliance 
is better than all others 


1—It is sold at pre-war prices. 
2—It is soft and comfortable. 
3—lIt cannot get out of place. 
4—It never blisters or irritates. 
5—It is not ungainly to wear. 
6—It cannot be detected through 
the clothing. 
7—It does not feel like a harness. 
8—lIt can be washed without injury. 
9—It has no metal bands to torture. 
10—It can be worn in bed. 
11—It guarantees your comfort at 
-all times and in all positions. 
12—It is made of materials designed 
for Brooks. No other rupture de- 
vice can supply Brooks quality. 














The Brooks Appliance C 
234 J, State Street, Marshall, Michigan 


‘Use This FREE Coupon Now 


Morepver, we guarantee the 
Brooks Appliance to hold your 
rupture securely and comfor- 
tably. It will not slip. It cannot 
chafe. We guarantee it will fit, 
and The Farm Journal guaran- 
tees we will make good. We 
send it on 10 days’ free trial. 
Test it under every condition. 
Return it if it does not hold the 
rupture firmly, and give you 
greater relief than you have 
ever known. 


Send today for our FREE book- 
let, “Rupture, Its Relief and - 
Cure.” We will mail it and the 
complete measurement blanks 
all in a plain sealed envelope. 
Your Appliance will then be 
made up from the information 
and measurements you give. It 
must fit. We guarantee it. 


Let me serve you zow, before 
you suffer longer. Write us at 
once! 


Ned Prost 


Advertising Manager. 





Please send me FREE, in plain sealed envelope, your Illustrated Book and full 
accordance 


information about your Appliance for rupture in 


$666666664bb64080 
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with your FREE trial offer 
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Are your eyes open? What new, beautiful 
or interesting object did you see today? 


Odd Mention 





SSS ae 


This page is yours. Send us odd incidents 
and pictures, so that all may enjoy them. 


— +: 
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The Oddest Thing I Saw in 1921 


In the January Farm Journal we asked 
Our Folks to send an account of ‘‘The 
Oddest Thing I Saw in 1921.” The 
replies were overwhelming. Sometimes 
you could see the Editor's head and 
shoulders above the mass of mail, and 
sometimes only his head. About fifty of 
the oddities were bought, and will be 
printed on this page during the year. 
To each contestant we send our sincere 
thanks. Editor. 


Married Men, Attention 
T= oddest thing I saw in 1921 was a 


man who had been married eighteen 

years and is as gentle, courteous and 
attentive to his wife as when he was her 
suitor. Mrs. L.. T. T., Iowa. 


The Pig Was Belled 


In my neighbor’s field I saw an old sow with 

a cow-bell buckled.around her neck. Six 

little porkers followed her around. 
Pennsylvania. A: &;-R. 


Slow, but Sure 


In these days of autos and flying-machines, 
this looked odd: I saw a family of four mak- 
ing their leisurely way to church behind a 
pair of plodding oxen. 

Massachusetts. Mrs. R. R. N. 


Well! Well! 


I am nearly eighty-three years old, and the 
oddest thing I know of is: How can The Farm 
Journal, with its wonderful, explicit informa- 
tion, be supplied to the millions Who read 
and swear by it, at such a low cost? 

New Jersey. G. B.S. 


Stop, Look and Listen 


I live about 300 feet from a double-track 
railroad crossing. Once this year, I saw a 
man driving a big automobile full of people, 
drive up to within a few feet of the track, 
stop his car, look both ways, then drive 
gcross. J C., Indiana. 


A Misplaced Bucket 


My mother was milking when the cow lifted 


' her hind foot to scratch her head. She 


caught the handle of the bucket on her foot, 
lifted the bucket to her head where the 
handle slipped over her horn. With the 
milk streaming over her face and the bucket 
dangling, the cow ran wild. 

Missouri. M.S. 


Some Name! 


On an old tombstone near here I saw the 
following: 

Dr. George Kemper Young Jno. T. Shields 
Genius Gray Matthew Willson Pilson Hen- 
derson Jefferson David Confederate States 
Ambrose Heifner. 

BornsFeb. 12, 1862 
Died March 28, 1906 
Virginia. W. OD. dH. 


A Good Fish Story 


I was fishing in Burts lake for rainbow trout. 
The current is very swift and we use a long 
line with a six-foot leader. The bait used is 
grasshoppers, worms and minnows. I got 
a strike and it took me thirty minutes to 
land the fish. Now, the odd part is this: 
The fish had been hooked before and had 
broken the line where it is tied to the leader, 
and my hook hai caught in the eye or loop 
of the six-foot leader. As this lake is twelve 
miles long and three miles wide, you can see 
the ~ ance my hook had of getting that 
loop. The fish weighed about ten a 

% Sp 


Michigan. 
The Busy Bee 


One hot day last June, my attention was 
attracted by my $s swarming. I pre- 

pared to hive them, but stood waiting for 
ee to settle. They gradually quieted and 
began to settle on a low limb of an apple 
tree that grew near A fence. The tree was 
several féet lower than the fence on account 
of the drop in the ground. Up against the 





- be sett 


By OUR FOLKS 


fence was one of our cows, her tail through 
the fence and hanging down on the other 
side. The bees dropped from the limb and 
in two minutes the entire swarm was on that 
cow’s tail. You can imagine the cow’s feel- 
ings as one wandering bee stung her! She 
moved so quickly that the swarm had to find 
another place. W.J. P., West Virginia. 


The Prize Winner 


On the island of Santo Domingo the natives 
carry all packages on their heads. Little 
children of six and-eight carry huge cans of 
water in this way, and naturally the women 
are very erect and have fine figures. Last 
February. I gave one of the natives a letter 
to carry to the post-office. He put it on his 
head, picked up a heavy stone and put it on 
top of the letter to keep it from blowing off, 
and marched off down the road. 

New York. Mrs. A. E. B. 


In The Philippines? No 








This is a hen-house 24 x 40 feet, covéred with 
woven wire, cement and slough hay. It has 
a very foreign look. 

Missouri. Mrs. L. R. M. 


What Is It? 











This queer pole, covered with skins, sacks 
and many other things, stands in the prairie- 
like country near Macleod, Alberta, Canada. 
It is the remains of the preparations that the 
Piegan Indians had made for their Sun 
Dance. Arourid this pole sit the chiefs and 
head men, under a sort of canopy fastened to 
the pole. They smoke the Pipe of Peace, 
and tiled The. of the year are sup to 

The women sit in the outer circle 
and sing or chant their songs, and pass 


around the “‘eats’’ prepared for the occasion 
from certain kinds of food which contain a 
great deal of ‘‘dog.”’ ey celebration lasts 
two weeks. Mrs. A. H. M., Idaho. 


The Oddest yee 


A very funny sight I saw in nineteen twenty- 
one, 

A hen and pup the actors, and I the look- 
er-on. 

The = she was a-setting, until she saw the 


And yl I saw that are hen, a setting 
standing up. . L., Pennsylvania. 


What's Ri: to a Lover? 


From a window, I watched a young man 
walking back and forth on the corner of the 
street. Every little while he would look at 
his watch. A street-car stopped, a young lady 
alighted and walking to him said, ‘‘Johnny, I 
just couldn’t get here any sooner. Did you 
wait long?” ‘‘Oh, only about five minutes,”’ 


said Johnny. Johnny had been there exactly” 


two hours. W.38S., Michigan? 
Two in One 


On October 27, 1921, one of my Buff Orping- 
ton hens laid an egg measuring nine and 
one-half inches the’ long way around, and 
seven inches the other way around. Inside 
was a white and yolk, also another hard- 
shelled egg measuring six inches the long 
way around and five and one-fourth inches 
the other way around. This egg was perfect 
in every way. Mrs. C. J. K.. Illinois. 


Warming Their Feet 


On a cold day in November, while driving 
along my mail-route, I saw two quilts on a 
clothes-line in the yard of a farmhouse. 
Some guineas were strutting around, when » 
my surprise one of the guineas flew u 

the clothes-line, and then another, an an- 
other, until the entire brood was perched i in 


a row on that portion cf the line containing 


the quilts. 


They were Yaa pg warming 
their feet. : 


E. P., Illinois. » 
The Cross-Eiyed Cat 


I heard acat mewing, and when! called,“‘kitty, 
kitty,’’ it came to me, and put its forepaws 
on my knee. I looked.at it and the cat 
looked at me, but really, I could not tell 
whether it was looking at me or not, for the 
cat was so cross-eyed, I didn’t see how it 
could walk straight. She was jet black, and 
with those crossed eyes she was certainly a 
weird object. Did you ever see a cross-eyed 
cat? Mrs. H. W., Massachusetts. 


Keep Your Head 


One of our little pigs was sauntering around 
the place when he by hted an empty sirup 
pail. He poked) his head into it and the 
handle dropped over his ears and the. pail 
entirely covered his head. He tore around 
the place, bumping into everything, and * 
made me dizzy trying to catch him so 

could take it off. At last I succeeded, and P 
I took it off, he looked at me, gave a little 
grunt and trotted off. D. S., Michigan. 


| Speed and Speed 


At Atlantic City, near the Inlet, a canoe 
assed down the narrow. channel. It was 
ollowed by a graceful sailboat which p 

the canoe. The sailboat had hardly 

the lead, when the ‘‘putt, putt,” of a eseler: 

bone was heard. This in turn overtook and 

both canoe and sailboat. 
pone the Inlet sped a beautiful steam yacht, 
which passed canoe, sailboat and motor- 

boat with the greatest ease. I then heard a 

vena bump,” and out came a hydroplane 

which passed all the boats and headed for 

sea. Its triumph was short-lived. With a 

roar, a big flying boat took the water, then 

gracefully took the air and, with a 

almost gran habs mya all the boats and 

overtook and passed the swift hydroplane as 
if the hydroplane were ancho I waited, 
some new marvel bai dart out... 


expecting 
wn District of Columbia. Aika so 


Then out | 
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1 Damask Table Cloth ° 
and 6 Damask Napkins 


wie HIGH GRADE DINNER SET 
Your Own Initial on 110 Pieces 


There are big days, and happy days when your 
family and your friends sit down to your fine bi 

dinners. Picture your pleasure in having for suc’ 

occasions a Dinner Set like this: pure, gleaming, 
flawless white, edged with a smooth, bright, — 
gold line, gold handles, and a dainty inner band o: 

colorful orange. Then think of the added satis- 
faction of this distinctive feature: Your Own Initial 
on Each and Every Piece. Each initial set in an 
aftistic wreath which is banked by a charming 
scro}l of roses in beautiful colors. This illustration 
doea not begin to do it justice. 















Martha Washington Colonial =m | 
Shape Initial Dinner Set po=———== 


No picture, no daseription can do justice to this 110 
exceedingly beautifal dinnereet. I want you to see 

it on your own table, I want you to know the Attrac- PIEC ES 
tiveness ofits Aristocratic Martha Washington Colonial 

Shape, the Beauty of its Gold and Orange Border. I want you to see 
with your own eyes how the big, wide, geeseonsly 

enliven, enrich and beautify the set. m I want you to know the 
Pride of Possessing a big, fine, high-class dinner set that has your 
initial on each and every piece. So, I wit gatiy ound poe the entire 
set, 110 Pieces, on 30 Days’ Free Trial. icture 

reduced size, the attractive initial design. design is in 6 har 
moniously blended colors, ‘ 


SUPREME QUALITY. Only the very best materials are used in the 
manufacture of these dishes. Extreme care is taken in all of the dif- 
ferent operations. Everything that high class materials, manufactur- 
ing skill, art and design can do, has been done to make this beautiful 
Dinnerware a Remarkable n. All of the decorations: the initial, 
the wreath, the scroll of roses in natural colors, the gold edge, and the 
inner line of orange are absolutely put on to stay, We guarantee 
against breakage in shipment. 


ormer Price, $39.95 


Special Slashed Price $28.95 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
30 Days’ Oniyashort time ago this dinner set sold for $39.98 
F RE. E Table Cioth and Napkins, You would have been 


to this 
Exquisi Design l- 
T R I A L lence I have Br sod' these oat  Stanativs 


features: The exclusiveness of your own initial on every piece, and 
the glorious, cheerful, lavish beauty of Six colors and Gold in the dec- 
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not plete, return the set. I will re: your 

first payment and all freight charges. The trial will not cost yen 0 

penny. Becareful tostate the Initial you desire. Order No. M. 

Terms: $1 with order, $2 Monthly. Price, $28.95. 

12 9%-in. Di in. Pi 

berst fits latin, bred out Buse, Pe 280 Pleces 

> ry us in. 

Dishes, 12 éin. Oatmeal Dishes, 1 Covered Vegetable Dich (2 Pieces), 
8-in. So Dish, 1 104-in. Meat Platter, 1 13}<-in. Meat Platter, 

19\-in. Round Salad Dish, 1 Sauce Boat, eg ys Gravy Bowl 

H Covered Sugar Bow! (2 Pieces), 1 Cream Pitcher, 1 Pickle Dish, 


FREE Table Cloth and Napkins 


To show that my Bargains are always the B: the Best, the Most 
Liberal—I make, for a limited time, this Wonderful Offer:—If you will 
BE PROMPT; if you will send your order QUICKLY, I ‘will send you 
Absolutely Free 1 Table Cloth and 6 Napkins all hemmed and hem- 
stitched. These articles are made of High Class Full Bleached Satin 
Finish Cotton Damask. The design is most attractive and the wearing 
quality of a kind that will Senenenty satisfy. Don’t forget that this 
offer is a Prize to the Prompt. To be safe send your order today. 


This FREE Book Will Save You Money 


This Dinner Set is only one of my Sensational Slashed Price Bargains. I have 

ousands. All my prices are Down—Away Down! 

My Big Free Catalog is ~~ with these Pe 
rgains. Write for it Today without fail. 

shows Reductions of 30 to 50%, on 
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All Three Stand the Famous Valspar Boiling Water Test! 


Valspar The exceptional | 
Varnish durability of | 
VALSPAR is due | 
to its great elas- 
ticity and toughness plus its 
absolute waterproofness. 
Test after test has proven its 
resistance to accidents that 
mean destruction to ordi- 
nary varnishes. 
VALSPAR ’Sabsolutely unique 
combination of qualities en- 
ables it to meet countless 
requirements on the farm in 





Valspar Valspar 
Varnish Stain Y@™ish in 
six beauti- 
ful and 


permanent wood colors— 


| Mahogany, Light and Dark 


Oak, Cherry, Walnut and 
Moss Green. 

Valspar Stains increase the 
usefulness of VALSPAR by 
enabling you to do your 
staining and Valsparring at 


one operation—they give | 


beautiful natural wood ef- 







The famous Valspar 
Boiling Water Test 


| Valspar Valspar Varnish 
| Enamel combined with 


thehighest grade 
pigments to pro- 
| duce Enamels beautiful 
in color and VALSPAR in 
quality. 
Made in twelve colors—also 





| black and white, and gold, 
aluminum and bronze. 

| For every use indoors and 

out—for automobiles, farm 

implements and dairies— 

| they furnish superior pro- 


a way unequalled by any | fects plus VaLspar’s protec- | tection coupled with unsur- 


other varnish. 


tion and service. 


This Coupon is worth 20 cents 


passed beauty of color. 
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Special Offer 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
456 Fourth Avenue, New York 


I enclose 15c in stamps, and dealer’s name, for which 
Tees send a 35c sample can.(Check the sample you want. 
f .uore than one, enclose 15¢ for each. Write plainly.) 


ERPS PEE ER TPES CLES Ee 
A NO ls Oa ee eS ee 


NS ES Ee Fs epee ee APOE Tenet Pads 


NE ORIEL LO LEED SEPP City ... 


Farm Jrnl., 3-22 


Valspar... () 
Valspar Stain . [) 
State Color.......... 
Valspar Enamel (_) 
StateColor.......... 
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VALENTINE’S 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


LSPAR 














